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PEEFACE, 

The Author has often been asked to prepare a work illustra- 
' tive of the Temperance Enterprise, which should be something 
more than a mere compilation, and at the same time treat all 
the chief and salient points with a brevity and breadth of 
evidence adapted to the bnlk of men in a busy and intelligent 
age, when ' a great book ' almost becomes a great evil. The 
attempt has been made, and this volume is the result. 
, , The topic has been dealt with in an independent, original, 
and methodical manner. In various parts, especiafly in the 
historical sections, entirely new information has been incorpo- 
rated. The outlines of the argument have already appeared in 
our' Text-hook of Temperance, which has passed through two 
editions in the iJnited States of America; but the book has 
now been so very extensively modified, and received 90 many 
additions, as really to constitute it a new wyk. 

Ij|..the Science, Philosophy, and Criticism of Temperance are 
n6i>^ Baade satisfactory and valid by the evidence supplied in 
this ' Text-book,' it would be useless to multiply arguments 
and illustrations. The Author, however, has the most thorough 
conviction that it will stand the tests of Time, and survive all 
' adverse criticism, generated of prejudice, interest, and ajf)pe- 
tite. " Truth is mighty ; yea, it liveth and conquerel^ for 



evermore." 
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TEXT-BOOK OF TEMPERANCE. 



I. 

J^vpc$L^vant^^ as a ^ivUx^. 

§ 1. ** It is an ancient artifice of fraud," says Dean South, "to 
prepossess the mind by representing bad things under a good 
name." Hence the need of revising our definitions and 
verifying them by comparison with facts. — Temperance is a 
word in everybody's mouth; yet what particular actions it 
commands, or forbids, and why, are points generally unset- 
tled. This is rather owing to the fact that people are not 
taught to think in a precise method, than to anything hard or 
obscure in the nature of the subject itself. A very simple 
process of reasoning will bring every honest and candid mind 
to the true use of words upon this topic. All persons are 
agreed that Temperance is at least a moral-virtue, and con- 
sequently concerns a course of life dictated by the intellectual 
and moral powers. It is the governing of passion and ap- 
petite ; and therefore can never be the mere gratification of 
them. What virtue is there in doing what one merely likes 
to do, and what is pleasant or natural to do ? Animal 
instincts and fleshly appetites can never rise to the dignity of 
virtues ; for ' virtue ' is etymologically and reaUy, only and 
always, moral-strength shown in restraining the lower nature 
and its blind impulses. A boy, for example, who sucks his barley 
sugar, is no more virtuous or temperate than a dog that gnaws 
his bone ; but a child that, at the request of his parent or 
superior, cheerfally gives up some sweets that have been given 
him, because he is told and behoves that they are injurious, 
really displays a virtuous and temperate disposition. In other 
words, the *mind' rules, and not the * appetite.' Hence 
Temperance, the virtue, always hegitis with self-denial, and is 
not possible without it. A plain inference is, that a person 
who caimot, at the call of reason and duty, give up his little- 
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drops, is as truly intemperate as tlie man who imbibes a larger 
quantity. It is not the undesired effects whieli make the vice 
— these are really the punishnent and signs of it — it is the 
motive, and the relations between the mental powers, which • 
determine the moral character of the drinker. But the 
action (or even state) may exist where there is no self- 
denial. A person might be so well-instructed, and so obedient 
and faithful to the best instincts of nature, as to have no 
unruly desire seeking to transgress the higher law ; and the 
state or practice of such individual will be 'temperate,' 
because it expresses obedience to Divine law ; that is, manifests 
a just relation between animal-desire and the moral- will. The 
one is servile, the other magisterial. Thus, while the motive 
will be a criterion as to the true character of a man, it is * the 
fitness of things ' which must be the sole test of the right- 
ness of the action. 

§ 2. But let us see what are the current Objections. The 
Daily News (Nov. 24, 1870) commences a pretentious leader 
by an attack on Teetotal logic, as follows : — 

** There are controversies which can never come to an end for want of 
what may be called a * middle-term.' When one disputant insists that 
everything is relative, and the other that everything right is absolutely 
right, how can the dispute be settled ? So it is between the fanatics of 
abstinence (who declare that death is in the very smallest pot), and the 
moderate drinkers, who only drink when they are thirsty, or tired. All 
drinkers are not vicious drinkers, and to those who do not confound use 
with abuse, and moderation with excess, abstinence seems to bear the same 
relation to sobriety as fanaticism to religion. The same fallacy of ex- 
tremes may be detected in the controversy about athleticism at the Univer- 
sities and Public Schools."* 

The Temperance-argument is the very contrary to any 
* fallacy of extremes.' It ridicules and rejects the shallow 
conceptions expressed by this end of a stick, and the other 
end of a stick. It is founded upon the actual relations of 

* This is a mingled yam of false statement and fallacious reasoning, of 
which a decent paper ought to be ashamed. The News^ with all its cant of 
liberality, refused insertion to our polite correction of its mis-statements, 
and so we must now expose its sophisms, through permanent print, to 
lasting contempt. It is hardly needful to say that temperance men no 
more affirm that * death is in the smallest ^ot,' than the Daily News asserts 
that * death * is in the smallest potion. They say just the same of alcohol, 
as others say of opium, or strychnine, or arsenic — that such substances are 
in nature poisonous — harmful, — no more, no less. And they never assert 
that any of them, or anything else, is good or bad * absolutely ' — ^but 
always in relation to that for which it is bad or good. In short, the 
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things, and these, primarily, are never settled by sncli phrases 
as pole and anti-pole, big or little, much or minim, nor ev^n by 
equators, middles, or mediums ! Men who talk and write 
al^r that &.shion, may be set down as mere parrots, who have 
no ideas behind their sounds and signs. They are literary 
patchers, not true tailors ^ven, as absurd in their way as the 
Herr Schnider who should persist in refusing to cut and shape 
his doth to the form of the body he had to fit, and make a 
' rrdddh'Sized * coat, vest, and pantaloons, as the right thing 
alike for a big, a small, and a medium man ! We remit Ae 
News to the study of his Plato : where Socrates refers modera- 
tion to a stcmda/rd — ^not of quantity but of quality — ^not of 
weight, but of fitness. If alcohol quenches thirst innocently, 
and recruits strength when one is tired, then it is * -fitted ' and 
* related ' to the right end of food, whereby its use is vindi- 
cated. But barren generalities, and empty assumptions, do 
not carry us a single step towards the settlement of that 
question. 

Another objector is Mr Hain Friswell, who in the Milliner's 
periodical which he edits (The Family Herald), is constantly 
giving vent to his illogical prejudices on this subject. Here is 
his argument ! 

** When the Temperance Society first formed itself, it took a wrong name. 
It was i^aid to call itself a Sober Society ; bat that is what it meant. It 
talked about Temperance : bat as that word applies as mach to eating as 
to drinking, to bad language, dress, hot temper, and a dozen other thmgs, 
oar reformers had to spoil a word by restricting it to one sense. What we 
want is, to see the whole of the sense restored. We do not want people 
only temperate, but as the catechism teaches as, sober, temperate, and 
chaste. . . . The Teetotalers in their endeayoars to reform the world, 
needed a considerable amount of moral courage, nay more, of enthusiasm ; 
and they possessed both in an extraordinary degree. . . . Satisfactorily 
as we have arrived at this virtue of liquid temperance, and excellently as 
we are progressing, it would be very much better if, by any means, we 
could compass a general temperance, — that temperance in all things which ' 
has been laid before us as the perfection of life.''* 

News invents the premisses which it tries to refute — and fails even then. 
The News says of sports — "Nothing can be better for boys and young 
men." Prove this of alcohol; and we surrender the ground. Prove that 
alcohol does * fortify ' (i.e. strengthen)' the body, like exercise, and we yield 
the field to the drinker of drams, whether distilled or diluted. But ex- 
perience and experiment have demonstrated that alcohol always increases 
the internal-work of heart-pumping, without ever providing a particle of 
the force so expended. 

* About in the World. * On Pump Handles,' p. 64. It is clear that 
John does not know how to work these * Handles.' 
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On a web so mixed of sense and nescience, of good design 
and bad dialectic, of philosophic feeling and fooHsh philoso- 
phy, it is an nngracions task to be critical. But surely, people 
endowed with such * moral courage ' and * enthusiasm ' could 
hardly be * afraid ' of calling their association by its proper 
name ; and a policy which makes a movement * very popular,' 
and compels to * activity of thought,' can scarcely be intel- 
ligently denominated a * mistake.' May it not be fairly sus- 
pected, indeed, that the people who have overcome such 
enormous difficulties, overthrown such monstrous and mischie- 
vous fashions, and achieved a position so prominent and com- 
manding, knew better what they meant, and how to designate 
their doctrine and design, than fifth-rate critics ? If the word 

* Temperance * is of wider comprehension than the term * Ab- 
stinence,' as we concede it is,— and if the express purpose of 
the reformers was, not to remould humanity but simply to 
stop drunkemiess by stopjpi/ng drmking — then the word * Tee- 
totJaJ' was at least an unambiguous symbol of their association. 
In this case, the thing needed was a distinctive, and therefore 
specific designation, which * sober' is not, since that term 
applies equally to body, feeling, and judgment. On the other 
hand, we do not see on what grounds the general term 
'Temperance' may not be claimed as the name of their 
society, if they choose; just as we may say, at will, *my 
servant John,' or * my servant man.' The major includes the 
minor, and neither is exclusive of the other. . A man may be 

* John,' and John is of course a man. We do not, besides, 
see how the use of the generic term can be * spoiled ' by its 
application to the specific things which it is expressly made to 
cover. May not * chop ' be rightly used to denote the specific 
thing we are enjoying, without spoiling the meaning of 

* mutton' ? — or involving us in the conclusion that chop is one 
thing, and mutton another ? 

§ 3. How is * dietetic fitness ' to be ascertained ? Just as 
all other truth is to be known, — by seeking for it, through 
the use of our perceptive and rational powers. He who seeks 
will find, provided he searches in the love of truth as the 
manifestation of the Divine will, and observes the known 
conditions of sound reasoning. Just as a man may, by care- 
lessness and inattention, add up a column of figures wrongly, 
so by carelessness he may violate the laws of sound thinking, 
and form an * opinion ' instead of reaching a conclusion ; but 
the fault rests with the man and not with the relations fixed 
by God, that show forth His wisdom and power. The rela- 
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tions of fitness are the laws wHcli man has to obey, — ^the 
rules of his life, knowable by reason through experience. 

There are also social relations of Temperance, founded on 
the right use of food. Paley, in his * Moral Philosophy,' en- 
forces the duty ; and Cowper, the Christian Poet, who saw 
clearly the evils of drinking, and of " the styes that law hath 
licensed," asks and answers the pertinent question, — 

** Will Providence o'erlook the wasted good ? 
Temperance were no virtae if He coidd.'* 

Our first duty is to ourselves — a wise self-preservation. 

" Men will praise thee," says David, " when thou doest well 
unto thy self ^^ (Ps. xlix.) " I hate a wise man," says a Greek 
proverb, "who is not wise unto himself, ^^ (Miso sophisteen 
^^stis ouch auto sophos.) 

The practical conclusion from this examination is, that while 
Temperance, the virtue, is always a state of mind opposed to 
sensual gratification, and therefore founded upon the recogni- 
tion of the higher law, — Temperance, the right action, is 
obedience to the intellectual perception of those relations of 
fitness among things, which we call the adaptation of right 
means to good ends. He, consequently, who drinks or smokes 
merely because he * likes' it, or because it is pleasant or 
foshionable, acts upon a motive beneath morahty, and there- 
fore below Temperance ; and he who drinks or smokes, with- 
out any perception or proof of the usefulness of drinking or 
smoking, acts upon an impulse that contains no element of 
intellectual law or truth. What is neither good in motvve, 
sound in sense, nor useful in result^ can have no title to the 
sacred name of Temperance. In confirmation, we add the 
definitions of Temperance given by several great and philoso- 
phical writers, some of them separated by whole centuries of 
time from each other. 

§ 4. Sokrat^s (b.c. 450) is reported as saying — " He who 
knows what is good and chooses it, who knows what is bad 
and avoids it, is learned and temperate." In the Gharmides of 
Plato, Kjpitias says, " When a man ha/rms himself, he does not 
do his own business," — i,e. really or wisely. " The doing of 
good things is temperance," he adds. Sokrat^s answers, 
" perhaps it is," — ^but argues that it should be done withjper- 
ception* 

* The platonio notion which defines Temperance as * Moderation,' is 
empty ; for eTen Plato tanght that the solution most be referred to the 
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And Aristotle, the Qiost scientific mind of antiquity, says, — 

** Tempebanob is a mean state on the subject of pleasares, — ^bodily plea- 
sures, — and not all even of these. ... In the natural desires few err, 
and only on one side, — that of excess, the object of our natural desire being 
the satisfaction of our wants. But in the case of peculiar [or artificial] 
pleasures, mant people err, and frequently; for people who are called 
* lovers * of such pleasures are so caJled, either from being pleased with 
improper objects^ or in an improper degree or manner, or at an improper 
time. A man is called intemperate for feeling more pain than he ought, at 
not obtaining pleasant things [as wine] ; but the temperate man is called 
so from not feeling pain at the absence of, or the abstaining from, pleasure. 
Now the intemperate man desires all things pleasant, and is led by his mere 
desire to choose these things. But the temperate man is in the mean on 
these matters, for he is not pleased, but rather annoyed, at the principal 
pleasures of the intemperate man ; nor is he pleased with any improper 
objects, or pained at their absence ; nor does he feel desire when he ought 
not, or in any case improperly. But he feels moderate and proper desire 
for all those pleasant things which conduce to health."* 

§ 5. Tlie rigid reasoner, Hobbes (a.d. 1640), partly cor- 
recting the great Grecian, thus defines 

** Tempebanob : the habit by which we abstain from all things that tend 
to our destruction ; Intemperance, the contrary yice ; as for the common 
opinion, that virtue consisteth in mediocrity, and vice in extremes, I see no 
ground for it. Courage may be virtue when the daring is extreme ^ if the 
cause be good, and extreme fear no vice when the danger is extreme. To 
give a man more than his due is no ii^ustice, though it be to give him less. 
In gifts, it is not the sum that maketh liberality, but the beabon ; and so 
in all other virtues and vices.** 

§ 6. " Most people," says the philosopher Hume, " will 
naturally assent to the definition of the elegant and judicious 
poet,^ 

' Virtue (for mere good-nature is a fool) 
Is sense and spirit, with humanity.* 

Abmstbono. 

" The prudence explained in Cicero's Offices is that sagacity 
which leads to the discovery of Truth, and preserves us from 
error and mistake. To svstam and to ahstam, that is, to be 
patient and continent, appeared to some of the ancients a 
summary comprehension of all morals. With the Stoics, as 

* Measuring Intelligence,' which receives both the want and the Mied supply. 
In the ErasUBf it is expressly concluded, that **in regard to exercise and 
food, it is not the great quantity or the smaU quantity which is good for the 
body, but the measured quantity ;— not the much, nor the little, but the 
right amount.** In short,— quantity and quality alike are referable to wanty 
and all to perception. 

* Nicomachean Ethics, lib. i. 
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with Solomon and the Eastern moralists, folly and wisdom 
are equivalent to vice and virtue." 

§ 7. Thomas De Quincey, the acute critic, gives an admir- 
able definition from the physiological stand-point, namely, 
" Temperance is adaptation to the organism " ; while the late 
Dr Samuel Brown, of Edinburgh, has a no less luminous and 
comprehensive defiinition from the moral point of view : — 
" True and universal Temperance is the spirit of obedience to 
all the laws of man's manifold and miraculous nature." 

In harmony with this is the collect in the Communion 
service : — " Almighty Lord, vouchsafe to direct, sanctify, and 
govern, hath our hearts and bodies, m the ways of thy laws, 
and in the works of Thy commandments, that we may be pre- 
served in body §md soul." 

It is a plain inference from this discussion, that dietetic 
Temperance is the proper use of food ; — ^the use of it in time 
and quantity, for those ends to which its properties are adapted 
— and this definition includes as truly abstinence from noxious, 
as the use of good things. Hence, if alcoholic beverages are 
bad, true Temperance teaches, and demands, entire abstinence 
from them. 

§ 8. Concerning the word * Teetotal,' there has been much 
divergent opinion. One of the penny periodicals devoted a 
leader to this topic, which may be taken as representative of 
the blunders into which so many of our half-informed essayists 
are continually plunging * : — 

** The great Temperance moTement, which was one in the right direction, 
for we English were desperately hard drinkers, has not only tt^en away onr 
reproach, hut it has added another word to the English language. From it 
arose, we helieve, that extra branch of temperance men, those who would 
go to extremes — the teetotallers. Their name is the word of which we 
speak, and possibly no one knows its derivation. We have heard it explained 
in various ways. Webster calls it a cant word, formed in England from the 
first two letters of * temperance ' and ' total,' signifying thereby total tem- 
perance. We doubt whether he is right. Other people have said that one 
who stammered, invented it : * t — t — t — total abstinence,' he asserted, was 
what he wanted ; but this looks very apocryphal. We do not make words 
by adding a repetition of a letter to strengthen them.f But the stupid, 
vulgar, odious word is there ; no one can understand it, every scholar must 
abhor it. It is curious a set of common enthusiasts should have chosen 



• It is the writing of Mr Hain Friswell, reproduced in * About in the 
World,' spoiling a nice book. * Honest Hans,' however, had better eschew 
philosophy, and especially philology. 

t Yes, we do, begging Hans his pardon. 
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80 meaningless, and yet so. appropriate a name ; but it is characteristic 
of the English that they did so. Binding themselves under that one 
foolish but very distinctive appellation they went to work with a will, and 
achieved wonders. Probably few modern movements ever did so much real 
good as teetotalism.'* 

It is quite true that the word * Teetotal' was certainly 
a/pplied by * Dicky Turner ' — one of the first reformed drunkards 
of Preston — to express total-abstinence — that is, abstinence 
complete and without compromise ; but it is a ' vulgar error ' to 
suppose that he either invented the word, or stuttered it forth. 
The term has been in common use in Ireland and in Lancashire 
these hundred years, and was familiar to the writer when a 
lad in that county above forty years back. * It can be found 
in the literature of England, long prior to the Preston move- 
ment, in application to various things. Banim, the Irish 
novelist, employs it ; Maginn, in ' Maga,' uses it ; and De 
Quincey also, a master of English, who probably acquired it 
in Lancashire, amidst the idioms of which county he spent his 
early years. Eichard Turner used the word because it had an 
established meaning. It was one of those designations to which 
children and uneducated persons are apt to give spontaneous 
expression ; and because it fell in with popular usage and 
feeling, Mr Joseph Livesey, wisely or unwisely, adopted it as 
the name of the new-society. 

t There is a law at the bottom of this ; and it is not rightly characterised 
as a vulgarism. Pa-pa, da-da, ab-ba, ma-ma, are childish examples of 
emphasiSj but they are not alone. The fo-name and tee-name (nick-name) 
of Somerset and Buchan, are curious analogues of the teetotal prefix. The 
old English for * to bisect ' — to tdtwin^ is even more to the purpose. The 
law is evidently a doubling of the sound, to express the strengthening, per- 
fection, or completion of the idea. The English * too good ' (two good) is 
thus analogous to the French * trls bon* (thrice good). In the Greek we 
have many examples. Take one — * tup * — tupto (I beat) — tl-tupteeka. In 
the Turkish, the emphatic form for * very ' is got by prefixing the initial 
sound of the word to which it is applied : as yem yash, ^very wet ' ; yem 
yeshil, * very green * ; dum duz, * very flat ' ; ham bayaz, * quite white ' ; 
kip kirmizi, ' very red * ; ham bosh, * very empty.* — Professor Nordheimer, 
in his * Critical Grammar of the Hebrew Language * (New York, 1845), thus 
expresses the fact : — 

** The preterite, which, as it denotes an action completed, may be regarded 
as an emphatic tense^ is often formed by means of a reduplication. Compare 
the preterites made by augmentation and reduplication in Sanscrit and Greek, 
and occasionally in Latin ; and sometimes in the latter by lengthening the 
radical vowel. Either of these modes may be considered as a proper sym- 
bolical expression of emphasis. The Shemitish languages, moreover, sym- 
bolically express an intensive meaning of the verbal root by the reduplication 
of one of its constituent parts." — (Introduction, vol. ii. p. 9.) 



n. 

§ 9. The intoxicatiiig constituent in strong drinks specially 
objectionable on the ground of Temperance morals, is technically 
called Alcohol, or Spirit-of-Wine.* It is common to ale and 
beer, to cider, perry, and other fermented drinks, and of course 
to every form of fermented wine, and of ardent spirit distilled 
from fermented liquors. It is a product of fermentation, an 

* The etymology is generally referred to Kahol^ the fine powder with 
which the Oriental females paint their eyebrows, bat this deriyation may be 
doubted, as being based upon the abstract notion of snbtilty. The analogy 
between a dark powder and a pale subtile liquid^ seems to us too refined for 
the origin of a name : and we may suggest another, founded upon a more 
obTiouB notion. The Arabians beUeved in spirits called FreeU, and hence 
the phrase af-freet, 'the spirit.* From this has come our own word * Fright,* 
and 'af&ighted,* — signifying the state in which a person is, who fancies 
that he has seen a * freet,^ or spirit. Al-Koh6l might be formed in the 
same way, from al-ghdul, * the evil-spirit * ; for ghmLls were supposed to 
* possess * men. Now a person under the influence of the spirit-of-wine, 
would exhibit all the symptoms of one * possessed * by a demon — ^the ghoul 
of drink. Shakspeare htid the same idea when he apostrophized ' the in- 
yisible spirit of wine,* and said, through one of his characters, ** If thou 
hast no other name to be known by, I will call thee — Devil" There is 
extant a Saracenic fable, which considers alcohol as an evil spirit, the agent 
of Satan, to be actually exorcised hj fire. It is cited by Adam Fabroni, in 
his treatise *on the Art of Making Wine * (Part iii. cap. 1), and in a still 
earlier book, < Letters writ by a Turkish Spy * (London, 1693), from which 
we make a condensed extract : — 

'* Noah and his sons planted all sorts of trees, but when they came to 
look for the Vine, it could not be found. Then it was told Noah by the 
Angel, that the Devil had stolen it away, as having 8ome right to it. Where- 
fore Noah cited the Devil to appear before the Angel ; who gave judgment 
that the Vine should be divided between them into three parts, whereof the 
Devil should have two [as much as to say that its fermented wine does 
twice as much evil as good] — to which both parties consented. This was the 
decision of Gtabriel : That when two thirds of the liquor of this Fruit should 
be evaporated away in boiling over the fire, the remainder should be lawful 
for Noah and his posterity to drink. And thou knowest that we Mussulmans 
generally obey this law in preparing our Wine. Let the Devil, therefore, 
in the name of God, have his share in his tempting fruit, for when that 
which inebriates [the al-gh6I, or evil-spirit] , is separated by fire from the 
rest, this liquor becomes pure, holy, and blessed. This is the sentence of 
the Ancients.'* (Vol. Y. Lett. 12.) 
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edud of distillation ; in other words, it must be generated by 
the one process, before it can be drawn out, or extracted, by 
the other. To understand this fSetct in all its falness, and to 
meet a large number of difficulties urged by the ignorant, it 
will be needfal to explain the general principles of chemistry, 
and to show how alcohol comes into being. 

One objection may be anticipated, namely, that " Fermenta- 
tion is a natural-law or power." This is true, but it neither 
destroys the distinction between * nature ' and * art,' nor re- 
lieves man from the responsibility of misusing natural power, 
to cast it upon the Divine Author of it. All works, whether 
bad or good, — ^whether the manufacture of powder, bullet, and 
pistol, or the discharge of them at the head of a noble patriot 
by a foul assassin, — whether the moulding of iron into plough- 
shares, or the production of gun-cotton for the blasting of 
rocks, — are equalVy done by borrowed-power, in the way of 
natural law ; but the character of the work alone determines 
the moral position of the worker, according to the old and 
everlasting test, " a tree is known by its fruit." 

§ 10. A celebrated English bishop and botanist, Dr 
Stanley, once said in Exeter Hall, by way of objection to the 
' teetote/lers,' that "their chemistry was at fault, since they 
took sugar, which contained alcohol." A lady wittily retorted 
with the argumentum ad e^copum, — 

" If in sugar rum there be, 
The bishop drinks it in his tea I " 

Clearly, however, Saccha^rvm is one thing, and 'JKwm another ; 
and before it can be truly alleged that the ' thing ' rum is in 
the * thing' saccharwrn (as the one word is in the other), it 
must be extracted from the sugar while it remains sugar, which 
cannot be done. Certainly if it is m, it will come out ; but if 
it will NOT come out, there is no proof that it is in. In fact, 
however, while by the action of sulphuric acid, imitating the 
natural process of the growth of vegetable juices into sugar, a 
linen shirt can be cha/nged into sugary not the most purblind of 
theorists would infer, ' therefore, there is sugar in linen.' It 
would be just as felse as the converse, * Therefore, there is 
shirt in sUgar,* Stated in the plainest terms, the truth is, that 
while the * matter ' of all organic life is very much the same, 
the forms of it are for-ever varying. Now we have the air, 
the water, and the mineral, as the food of plants ; then we have 
the infinite variety of vegetable organisms, food and poison, 
built up out of these ; here the precious wheat or fibrous fiax, 
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and there the poisonous poppy, florishing side by side in the 
same field ; and then again we have, fed by grass, roots, grain, 
and fruit, one flesh of birds and beasts, and another flesh of 
man at the head and crown of creation. As St Panl says, in 
reference to plant, seed, and animal, though all springing 
originally out of the common elements of the globe, "Gk)d 
giveth to each a body as it pleaseth Him." — Though things, in 
infinite variety, endless procession, and continuous circulation, 
having a unity at bottom, may assume every form m turn, they 
can never be two forms at the same time. The thought, when 
analyzed, is seen to be an absurdity : for chomge is a fact of 
succession ; and to affirm that one change is within another, or 
is another, is simply to talk nonsense. 

§ 11. Professor Frankland, of the Royal Institution, defines 
Chemistry as " the science which treats of the atomic composi- 
tion of bodies, and of those changes which result fipom an altera- 
tion in the relative position of their atoms." Substances are 
either (1) simple bodies, incapable of being resolved into more 
than one kind of matter, or (2) compov/nd, separable into two 
or more distinct substances. The simple substances, up to our 
present knowledge, are sixty-two, technically called elements. 
They manifest a more or less intense affinity (or attracting 
force) amongst themselves, when in contact, which induces 
aggregation of some, and consequent separation of others. 
Through the * combination ' of these elements, all the infinitely 
varied forms of earthly matter are successively brought about. 
This force of chemical affinity has five modes of action at pre- 
sent known : (1) Direct combination of substances with each 
other. (2) Displacem&nt of one element, or group of elements, 
by another. (3) Mutual exchange of elements. (4) A re- 
arrangement of the constituents of a body. (6) The resolution 
of a compound into a more simple compound, or into its 
elements. 

§ 12. Each atom has its atomic weight or specific gravity, 
which represents, as nearly as possible, (1) The smallest pro- 
portion by weight in which it is found to unite with, or be 
thrust from, a compound ; the smallest weight of Hydrogen so 
entering or leaving a substance being taken as nnity, . i.e, the 
standard to start from. (2) The weight of the elemeAt in the 
solid state, which contains the same amount of heat as seven- 
fold by weight of soHd Lithium at the same temperature. 
(3) The weight of the element which, as gas or vapor, under 
like conditions of heat and pressure, occupies the same volume 
as one part by weight of Hydrogen. The weight of a compound- 
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substance is, therefore, tlie sum of the atomic weights of its 
elements. 

§ 13. Free atoms, not combined with other kinds of matter, 
sometimes group themselves together in pairs, trios, quartettes, 
etc., and are then termed elementary-molecules. 

Hence the * molecular-voiJmwe ' of an element in a state of 
gas or vapour, must be the same as the molecular- volume of 
Hydrogen, under the same conditions, while the molecular- 
w&ight of an element will be generally found to be double, or 
treble, that of its own atomic weight. Oxygen, for example, 
is both a diatomic, and (as ozone) a triatomic-molecule. 
Sulphur is also diatomic and hexatomic. 

As a rule, however, the molecular weight of a compovMd is 
identical with its atomic weight. The molecular volume, or 
the space filled by the combining proportions of a compound, 
is equal to that filled by two combining proportions ( = one 
molecule) of Hydrogen. Hence the law, " Equal volumes of 
all gases and vapours contain, at the same temperature and 
pressure, an equal number of molecules." Under this law, 
therefore, the molecules of nearly all compounds, however 
great the aggregate volume of their constituents, have one 
uniform volume, that of one molecule of Hydrogen. Thus, as 
to volume, — 

2 of Hydrogen + 1 Nitrogen, form 2 of Ammonia. 

3 of Hydrogen + 1 Oxygen, form 2 of Steam. 

§ 14. Elements that combine with each other readily, develop 
much heat, which mecbsures mtestine chemical affinity or motion. 
Such elements are possessed of widely different properties, and 
when their compounds are decomposed by an electric current 
(another form of motion), the constituents are separated at 
opposite poles. Those at the positive pole are called ' Negative ' 
elements ; those at the negative pole, * Positive.' (For another 
purpose and reason, the Negative are also called chlorous ; the 
Positive, hasylous,) The difference, nevertheless, is but one of 
degree, since they merge insensibly into each other, both series 
exhibiting a graduated intensity ef the two qualities. 

§ 16. The Book of Nature has in truth its natural Alphabet, 
out of which its simple syllables, its varied words, and distinct 
sentences — that is, its atmospheres and fluids, its earths and 
minerals, its living and illuminated chapters of the vegetal 
and animal kingdoms, — ^are all elaborated by a process of pro- 
gressive comhi/nation, — a process whereby its 62 primitive ele- 
ments are put together in different quantities and different 
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ways, resxdting in that ever increasing number and complexity 
of compounds whicli mark * progress.* The following is the 
Primer of this Natural language. The 22 most necessary and 
important of these elements are put in la/rge type, the next in 
importance in italics, and those rarely found in Boman type: — 



NAME. 


Symbol 


Atomic 
' Weight. 


KAHB. 


Symbol. 


Atomic 
Weight. 


ALUMINIUM 

Antimony 


Al. 

Sb. 

As. 

Ba. 

Bi. 

B. 

Br. 

Cd. 

Cs. 

Ca. 

C. 

Ce. 

CI. 

Cr. 

Co. 

Cu. 

D. 

F. 

G. 

Au. 

H. 

In. 

I. 

Ir. 

Fe. 

La. 

Pb. 

L. 

Mg. 

Mn. 

Hg. 


27-5 
122 

76 
137 
208 

11 

80 
112 
133 

40 

12 

92 

36-5 

52-6 

58-8 

63-6 

96 

19 

14 

196-7 
1 

74 
127 
198 

56 

92 

207 

7 

24 

55 
200 


Molybdennm 

Nickel 


Mo. 

Ni. 

Nb. 

N. 

Os. 

0. 

Pd. 

P. 

Pt. 

K. 

Eh. 

Eb. 

Eu. 

Se. 

Si. 

Ag. 

Na. 

Sr. 

S. 

Ta. 

Te. 

Tl. 

Th. 

Sn. 

Ti. 

W. 

U. 

V. 

Y. 

Zn. 

Zr. 


92 

58*8 


Arsenic 


Niobium 


97-6 


Barium 


NITEOGEN 

OflTTiinni 


14 


Bismuth 


199 


Boron 


OXYGEN 


16 


BEOMINE 


Palladium 


106-5 


Cadmiam 


PHOSPHOEUS . 
Platinum 


31 


CaBcium 


197-4 


CALCIUM 


POTASSIUM ... 
Rhodium 


84 


OAEBON 


109 


Cerium 


Eubidium 


85-5 


CHLOBINE 


Euthenium 

Selenium 


104 


Chromium 


79 


Cobalt 


SILICON 


28-5 


OOPPEE 


SILVEE 


108 


Didymiam 


SODIUM :.; 


23 


FLUOEINE 


Strontium 


87-6 


Glncinnm 


SULPHUE 

Tantalum 


32 


Gold 


137-6 


HYDEOGEN 


Tellurium 


128 


Indium 


Thallium 


204 


IODINE 


Thorium . , . , 


231-5 


Iridinm .... .. 


Tin 


118 


lEON 


Titanium 


50 


Lanthanimn 


Tungsten 


184 


liF.AD 


Uranium 


120 


liithinm . . 


Vanadium 


137 


"Mann^^iufn. 


Yttrium 


68 


MANGANESE 


ZINC 


65 


MEEOUEY . . 


Zirconium 


90 









§ 16. These elements are arranged in two great classes, — 
Metals and Non-Metals (or metalloids). The latter are 13 in 
number, — Boron, Bromine, Carbon, Chlorine, Fluorine, Hydro- 
gen, Iodine, Nitrogen, Oxygen, Phosphorus, Selenium; Silicon, 
and Sulphur. Eight of these elements are Negative or Chlorous 
toward the other 64 Positive or Basylous ones, — ^namely. Fluo- 
rine, Chlorine, Bromine, Iodine, Oxygen, Sulphur, Selenium, 
Tellurium. 

B 
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§ 17. The meaning of Chemical Notation — a scientific oi 
precise system of naming whicli tells the history of the combi- 
nation — should now be understood by every educated young 
man ; for without this it is impossible truly to explain the mosi 
important problems in biology or life. Let the following points, 
then, be carefully borne in mind, — 

(a) A chemical compound of the first order is called * hvnary^^ 
because it represents the union of two elements; and the 
special name is taken from that of the constituents ; that oi 
the * positive,' ending in ic, being placed before that of the 
* negative ' ending in ide : — 

Potassium nnited with Snlphnr becomes Potassic Snlphide. 
Bedlam onited with Oxygen becomes Sodic Oxide. 
Silyer miited with Chlorine becomes Argentic Chloride. 

(6) When the same elements form two compounds, in the 
one containing the least of the Negative element the name oi 
its Positive ends in ous, the ic being reserved for the com- 
pound containing the larger proportion of the Negative 
element. 

(c) So of an acid containing Oxygen, its name has generally 
the terminal ic added to the name of the element to which the 
Oxygen is tmited (or to an abbreviation), as, — 

Bnlphor miited with Oxygen forms Snlphoric Acid. 
Nitrogen united with Oxygen forms Nitric Acid. 
' Phosphorus united with Oxygen forms Phosphoric Acid. 

(d) But when the same element with Oxygen forms twc 
acids, the ic is added to the name of the acid containing the 
larger amount of Oxygen, and the ending ous is adopted foi 
the other. 

(e) The symbols attached in the table to the primary sub 
stances, when conjoined in use, always denote a certavn defmiU 
proportion by weight of each element, HCl, for instance, nol 
merely signifies a compound of Hydrogen and Chlorine, hut o 
molecule of that compound contai/n/mg exactly one atom (i.e. om 
part by weight) of Hydrogen, and one atom (35*5 parts bj 
weight; of Chlorvne, Hence, if the molecule of a compound 
contains more than one combining ratio of any element, the 
formula expresses the fact by a figure after and below it, as, — 

Zincic Chloride Zn Cla 

Ferric Chloride FOa Cl« 

(/) When a large figure is placed before the formula oi 
a compound, it is designed to apply to every symbol is 
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that formula : thus — 3SO4H2 denotes 3 molecules of the com- 
pound SO4H2 (Sulphuric Acid).* 

§ 18. In the case of the Acids containing no Oxygen, the 
prefixes suljpho, for Sulphur, and hydro, for Hydrogen, are 
used. 

If a binary compound of atoms contains Oxygen, and forms 
an acid when united with water, or a salt when added to a 
base, it is termed an anhydride, or anhydrous acid. Thus : — 

1 C and 2 form Carbomc Anhydride. 

2 N and 3 form "NUtous Anhydride. 

1 S and 2 form Sulphurcw*^ Anhydride. 
1 S and 3 form Sulphuric Anhydride. 

§ 19. The systematic names have not yet entirely displaced 
the trivial names in the following examples : — 

Hydric Oxide for Water. 

Hydric Sulphide for Sxdphuretted Hydrogen. 

Hydric Chloride for Hydrochloric Acid. 

Hydric Carbide for Light Carburetted Hydrogen. 

Hydric Nitride for Ammonia. 

Nor in several of three classes of compounds called Bases, 
convertible into Salts by the action of acids. As, for example, 
in compounds of metals with Oxygen, where 

Baric Oxide is oommonly known as Baryta. 
Calcic Oxide is commonly known as Lime. 
Magnesic Oxide is commonly known as Magnesia. 
Alominic Oxide is conmionly known as Alumina. 

§ 20. A second class of compounds of Metals with hydroxyl 
have their names formed by changing the terminal syllable 
of the metal into ic or ous, and * hydroxyl' into hydrate. 
Thus CeBsium and hydroxyl become CeBsic-hydrate ; iron and 
hydroxyl, Ferric-hydrate (Fe2 HOe) . Potash properiy should 
be Potassic-hydrate, and Soda, Sodic-hydrate. This hydroxyl, 
Ho, is the radical of Water. It belongs to a class of inorganic 
radicals, compounds of one or more atoms of a polyad element, 
of which some of its bonds are unsatisfied ; and is named monad 
(one), dyad (two), triad (three), j>oly ad (many), just according 
to the number of monad-atoms wanted to fulfil its atomic 
attachment. 

* The thick type is nsed to show that the element represented by the first 
symbol of a formula is directly united with all the active-bonds of the other 
elements following on the same lines. Thus SO, Ho, shows that the 
hexad atom of S is in union with the /our bonds of the two atoms of and 
H, and with the two bonds of the two atoms of Hydroxyl (Ho). 

B ^ 
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§ 21. A third class of bases, componnds of nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, arsenic, etc., have their names ending in ine, except 
amimonia, which keeps its vulgar title. 

If a Salt be free from Oxygen and Snlphnr, like table-salt 
(NaCl), it is termed a haloid; if it hold Oxygen, it is termed 
an oxy^salt ; and if that element be replaced by Snlphnr, 
a mlpho'salt They are named according to the mle for binary 
componnds ; namely, Sodic Chloride, etc. 

§ 22. The OxYSALTS are either normal, acid, or basic. In a 
normal salt (erroneously called 'neutral'), the displaceable 
hydrogen of the acid is all exchanged for an equivalent amount 
of a metal, or of a positive compound radical. In the following, 
the displaced and substituted elements are put in italics : — 

Nitric Acid .... NO.^ {at NS:t',fN6o:ba' 

Sulphuric Acid... SO. ^, 1 S£1^S* SO.%^' 

§ 23. In an Acid-SBXt the displaceable hydrogeu of the acid 
is but partially exchanged for a metal or positive compound 
radical, as, — 

Carbonic Acid, COs fl, . . . Hydric Potassic Carbonate, 

COs HK 

§ 24. When in a Salt the number of bonds — that is, of 
affinity for otlver elements — of a metal, or compound positive 
radical, is greater than the number of atoms of displaceable 
hydrogen, the compound is termed a hade Salt, as, — 

C Malachite COg H^ Gu\ 
Carbonic Acid COs S^ . < Blue Cupric Carbonate 

( a Oa H, Cu\ 

These bonds are expressed by the marks " up to four, 
by Roman numerals (v. etc.) beyond ; but still better sym- 
holicalVy, as foUows : — 

H' Hydrogen (^ Q"" Carbon -^c)- 

Zn'" Zinc -{zh W Nitrogen J(^ 

B'" Boron jSt S^ Sulphur -^ 

It follows, from this variation of aUachmmt (atomic power), 
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that the atoms, and their relative weights, display very different 
values in chemical reactions. An atom of Zinc is equal to 
two atoms of Hydrogen ; so that, when Zinc is brought into 
contact with Steam at a great heat, one of Zn expels Irom the 
Steam two of H, taking their place, thus : — 

OHa + Zn = OZn + H, 

Water. Zincic-oxide. 

So, when Zincic-oxide is in contact with Hydrochloric-acid, 
and the Zinc is exchanged for Hydrogen, two atoms of this 
are needful to replace the one atom of Zinc, as, — 

OZn + 2HC1 = Zn Cla + OH2 

Zincic-oxide. Hydrochlorio-acid. Zincic-oxide. Water. 

§ 25. The scholar having mastered the notation, will begin 
to see into the secret and meaning of combination, A series 
of fundamental examples shall now be given, expressed in 
various ways, commencing with Water, Ho (Hydric oxide). 

Symbolically (h)-(o)~{h) I'ormula OHg 



Molecular weight = 18. Molecular volume , Boils at 

100° Centi^ade, Fah. 212°. 

Water is formed by the direct union of Hydrogen and 
Oxygen. It occurs abundantly in nature ; and is, in fact, the 
very blood of all vegetal life, the vehicle of movement and 
transformation ! It is a secondary product in an incalculable 
number of chemical reactions. It acts on many metallic-oxides, 
and converts them into hydrates. For example, Potassic oxide 
phis Water, becomes Potassic hydrate. It transforms anhy- 
drides into acids. For example, — 

PaOg + 30Hj = 2POH08 

Phosphoric-anhydride. Water. Phosphoric-acid. 

It unites also molecularly with many, compounds as Water 
of Grystallization, as in sodic-sulphate and alum. This is 
a peculiar combination, called Molecular union, as distinguished 
from the atomic, which is attended by the splitting up of 
the atoms, and a change in the active atomicity of the 
molecules. 

§ 26. Water-vapour is probably not an assemblage of single 
molecules of the compound OH^, but of very complex groups 
of them, united without lessening their size. It is this which 
adapts Water for the great purpose of retaining radiant heat, 
having a greater power of absorption than any other known 
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substance ; and tlms acting as a blanket for the world, keeping 
its temperatnre up to the living-point. Without this property 
of water-vapour, the earth's surfi3i<ce would become in a few 
hours too cold to live upon. 

As another example of the alteration or intensifying of 
properties by union m different jxmUons, we may take the 
dyaid element of Oxygen (O2). Its atomic weight = 16; its 
molecular, therefore, being dual, = 32. It occurs in a free 
state in the atmosphere, and in most minerals, and in nearly 
all vegetable and animal compounds. It is given out in 
nature abundantly by the decomposition of Carbonic anhy- 
dride, CO,, by the foliage of plants, the pores taking up tne 
Carbon for structure, leaving the Oxygen to escape ; so that 
the growth of plants is a perpetual source of this vivifying 
gas. But it exists in another form (allotropic) as Ozone, Oj, 
and in that state is strongly oxidizing, rusting silver and 
mercury, and decomposing organic matters, at common tem- 
peratures. If O2 is represented as — O, Ozone may be 
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§ 27. Hydric peroodde (Hydroxyl) is transformed into Water 
by the action of nascent Hydrogen. It is a powerfdl oxidizing 
agent. Heat converts it into Water and Oxygen, thus, — 



2 { 31 = 20H, + 0, 



Hydroxyl. Water; Oxygen. 

§ 28. It can now be understood how Alcohol can come 
into existence as the result of artificial comhinations, under the 
power of latent affinities. Vinous Alcohol, in fact, is one of 
a tribe of Alcohols. They have been called *hydrated 
oxides' of the basylous radicals, but erringly, since they 
contain no Water. They are really compounds of hydroxyl 
with the basylous organic radicals; so that each series of 
radicals forms a corresponding one of Alcohols. They saturate 
acids (according to the number of atoms of hydroxyl), forming 
ethereal salts. The monad radicals give monacid alcohols; 
the dyad radicals, diacid alcohols, etc. 

§ 29. The simplest or first-bom of this family of Alcohols 
is Methylic alcohol (wood-spirit), derived from Marsh-gas by 
the substitution of one atom of hydroxyl (Ho) for one of 
hydrogen, thus, — 

CH4 CH, Ho 

MarBh-gaa. Methylic alcohol. 
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or, symboKcsally expressed, as follows ; — 





It also results from the destructive distiUation of wood.* 

Ethylic Alcohol, or * Spirit of Wme,' lias the following 
formula and properties : — 

{CH 
Ch! Ho ^^ ^^^^ (^* ®' ^%^®^® ^^ Hydroxyl). 

Molecular weight = 46. Specific grcmhjy 0.792 at 20° Centi- 
grade. Boils at 78*4° C. 

(a) It is prepared artificially from Ethylene treated with 
HCl and KHo, as f oUows :— 

{ci: + HCl = (ggci 

Ethylene. Hydrodhl.-add. Ethylic-ohlorlde. 

(11) Distilled with Chloride of Lime, ethylic alcohol produces 
Chloroform, which is an ansBsthetic of the same class, paralyz- 
ing nervous functions. 

(c) Ethylic Alcohol also results from the fermentation of 
grape-sugar with yeast, at about 22*^ Centigrade. 

CeHiaOe = 2C,H5Ho + 2C0a 

Grape Sugar. Bthylic-alcohol. Garbonio-anhydrlde. 

Cane or Malt- Sugar, in the process of fermentation, is al- 
ways changed into glucose (or grape-sugar) before alcohol is 
formed. Sow the yeast acts in deranging the natural combi- 
nation, and in splitting up the sugar, is not yet ascertained. 

§ 30. Here is the proper place to explain the real nature of 
yea^t, sometimes called hami.^ It is a microscopic fungus, the 

_,iii--— -- I 1-,- iiiiii . . II - — ~~^^ ^ 

• Had men possessed an appetite and an interest in the direction of this 
kind of Alcohol — * Spirit of Wood' — ^we should have had bishops contending 
that logs of wood contained alcohol^ jnst as they say that sugar does 1 

t Or hharm. The first word is a deriyatiye of the Teutonic ghost and 
gas ; the second, of the oriental hhamery whence ferm(ent)^ warm^ scum^ 
foanit etc. The common idea is that simply of boiling or bubbling-up. The 
ancient notion of * fermentation' went no further. ** In all cases," as Prof. 
Huxley says, in his lecture on yeast, *4t will be found that precise, scientific 
knowledge differs from common knowledge. It is wonderful to note how 
long it has taken mankind to come to any clear, precise knowledge upon 
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spores of whieli float in tlie air, and so are deposited in the 
mustf or liquid to be fermented. It finds its soil in the albu- 
men of tliat liquid, on which it feeds or grows, causing the 
foaming, frothy appearance so familiar to the household 
baker and brewer. In the act of growing and multiplying, it 
communicates an impulse to the sugar, which being decom- 
posed, its elements assume new shapes, namely, carbonic add 
gas, which bubbles off, and alcohol, which remains in the liquid, 

fiying to it its intoxicating power. In the fermentation of 
ough (or damp flour), the same process goes on less actively, 
but the heat of the oven dissipates entirely the little alcohol 
that is formed. 

The action called * fermentation ' may be prevented, there- 
fore, by any plan which excludes common air containvng yeast 
spores from the juice, syrup, or ' preserves ' required to be pre- 
served. Mr F. "Wright preserves his ^nfermented wine, or 
sacramental * fruit of the vine,' by first heatmg the expressed 
juice, so as to expel or kill any yeast fungus that may have 
been absorbed, and then creating a vaowwm in the neck of the 
vessel. If a few inches of cotton-wool can be placed between 
the air and the fluid (say, in the neck of the bottle), it will act 
as 0, filter, and exclude the yeast spores by catching them in its 
net-work. 

§ 31. By oxidation, ethylic alcohol is converted into (1) 
Aldehyde, and (2) Acetic acid. Hence, whoever alleges that, 
under any circumstances, whether in the body or out of the 
body, this alcohol is decomposed, gives no scientific proof of 
the fact until the derivatives (as they are called) are demon- ' 
strated to be present as the result. The change will be as 
follows : — 

{o^'ho + = {cok + OH. 

Bthylic alcohol. Aldehyde. Water. 

tcOH + " — -j OOHo 

Aldehyde. Acetic acid. 

Ultimately, these substances are oxidized into carbonic acid 
and water ; but if present in the blood can be detected. 

the subject^ the matter not hanng been looked at in a scientific way till 
after the revival of letters." How supremely foolish, then, for some critics 
to attach the modern notion to the ancient word for fermentation I In 
troth, there was no word for * fermentation * in the ancient langoages, in 
mvr iensct beoaose they had no precise idea of the process itself. 
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It must, by tliis time, be plain to the meanest capacity, that 
no blunder can be greater than to rank alcohol amongst the 
productions of Nature. It is, to all intents, like the golden 
images of the Ephesian Shrine, " the work of Art and man's 
device," using and abusing the powers and jpossihilities latent 
in Nature. This truth, of course, has been always knjown to 
chemists of repute, and it will be as well to put the fact upon 
record, showing how readily the simple truth ccm be perceived, 
where no blinding prejudice, or perverting appetite, darkens 
the understanding. 

§ 32. " The formation of Alcohol," said the French chemist, 
A. F. Fourcroy (1785), "takes place at the expense of the 
destruction of a vegetable jprmciple : thus fermentation is a com- 
mencement of the destruction of principles formed by vegeta- 
tion. The acid, or acetous, fermentation is the second natural 
movement which contributes to reduce vegetable compounds to 
more simple states of composition. Wine, in turning sour, 
absorbs air ; so that a certain portion of the oxygen of the 
atmosphere appears to be necessary to the formation of the 
acetous-acid. Finally, after vegetable liquors, or their solid 
parts moistened, have passed to the acid state, their decompo- 
sition continuing, under favourable circumstances (namely, a 
warm temperature, exposure to air, and the contact of water), 
leads them into putrefaction, which terminates in volatilizing 
most of the principles under the form of gas. Water, carbonic 
acid, carbonated and even sulphurated hydrogen gas, volatile 
oil in vapour, and sometimes even azotic-gas and ammonia are 
evolved ; and after this there remains nothing but a brown or 
black residuum, known by the name of mould. Though all 
the .circumstances of putrefaction are not yet described, or even 
known, we have discovered that they are confined to the con- 
version of complex suhsta/nces into substances less compound; 
that Nature restores to new combinations the materials she had 
but lent, as it were, to vegetables and animals ; and that she 
thus accompHshes the perpetual circle of compositions and 
decompositions, which attests her power and demonstrates her 
fecundity, while it announces equal grandeur and simpHcity in 
the course of her operations."— (PhHosophy of Chemistry, 
ch. xii.) 

"Nature," said Count Chaptal, "never forms spirituous 
LIQUORS ; she rots the grape upon the branch, but it is art which 
converts the juice into [alcoholic] udne.^* — (L'Art de Faire le 
Vin. Paris, 1819.) 

" Alcohol," said Dr E. Turner, " is the intoxicating ingre- 
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dient of all spiritnoxis and vinous liquors. It does not exist 
BEADT FORMED IN PLANTS, but is a prodTict of the vinous fermen- 
tation/' — (Elements of Chemistry, 2nd. ed., p. 664.) 

§ 88. A significant fact shows the chemical contrast between 
Food and Alcohol, as regards the way in which their elements 
are combined. 

" The substances," says Liebig, " which constitute the fbin- 
OIPAL MASS of every vegetable, are compounds of carbon, with 
oxygen and hydrogen in the proper relatwe proportions for form- 
mg water. Woody fibre, sta/rch, suga/Tj and gum, for example, 
are such compounds of ca/rhon with the elements of water i In 
another class, the proportion of oxygen is greater than would 
be required for producing water by union with the hydrogen. 
The numerous organic acids met with in plants belong, with 
few exceptions, to this class. A third class may be regarded 
as compounds of carbon with the elements of water and an 
excess of hydrogen. Such are the volatile and fixed oils, wax, 
and the resins." (Organic Chemistry, 1848.) To this class 
Alcohol belongs, in which we have Carbon 2, Hydrogen 6, 
Oxygen 1. [In the old formula, C4 He Og.] Eight-tenths of 
all vegetal food is constructed of carbon and the dements 
of wat&r^ whence the blandest properties result, like water 
itself, — 

** Honest water, too weak to be a sinner." 

On the other hand, poisons are generally virulent in the 
ratio of the disproportion between the H and 0. 

§ 84. In fine, alcoholic liquors are known as the result only 
of one process, operating upon one substance, — the process is 
FERMENTATION, the substance GRAPE SUGAR (gl/ucose). By no 
other process, upon any other substance, have they ever been 
produced.* Hence, no compound-substance in the universe, 



* Though alcoholic drinks are exclusively made by inducing the fermenta- 
tion of saccharine substances, it should be known that Flennel long ago, and 
Berthelot more recently, discovered a method of making alcohol by synthe- 
sis j — that is, instead of undoing nature's work of growth in fruit and grain by 
the conjoint processes of malting and fermenting, they put together certain 
compounds containing the elements of alcohol, when affinity does all the 
rest. The method, however, will probably always remain too costly even 
for the manufacture of pure alcohol for chemical purposes. It consists in 
subjecting to mutual-action, in a closed retort, at common temperatures, 
sulphuric acid and olefiant gas, adding five or six volumes of water. Sul- 
pho-vinio acid results, and from this, after repeated distillations, using a 
Mile carbonate at potash to absorb the water, alcohol distils over. Practi- 
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not excepting sngar itself, can possibly contain alcohol prior 
to, or independent of, that process on which its genesis de- 
pends« Neither, as we have seen, can this process take place 
in any living organism, plant or animal, nor even in lifeless 
substances, unless certain conditions exist which conspire to 
produce it. 

§ 35. Glucose consists (according to the new system) of the 
following elements : Cg Hu Og, with Hydrogen for unity ; but 
the older chemists have the formula of On H12 Ou. 

What is the natv/re of the vvnous fermentation which gene- 
rates Ethylic Alcohol ? The following fix)m Turner's Ohenmtry 
will answer : — 

" This name is given to the peculia/r decomposition which the 
different species of sugar undergo in certain circumstances ; and 
by which their elements combine to form new compounds^ which, 
under similar conditions, are always the same. When a sac- 
charine solution is placed in contact with substances in a state 
of decomposition or putrefaction, it is observed after about 
twenty-four hours, if the temperature be kept between 38° and 
86** F., that the taste of the sugar has disappeared ; pure ca/f' 
tonic add is disengaged, and the liquid has acquired intoxi- 
cating properties. It now contains alcohol, which may be 
separated by distillation. If we compare the composition and 
quantity of these products with that of the sugar employed, 
we shall find them to contain the same weight of carbon." 

Liebig, in a later work, thus defines these degradative 
changes : — 

" Febmentation, Puteefaction, and Decay are processes of 
decomposition, and their ultimate results are to reconvert the 
elements of organic bodies into that state in which they exist 
before they participate in the processes of lAfe, [wherebyj com- 
plex OBQANic ATOMS of the highest order are beduced into com- 
bioations of a lower order, into that state of combination of 
elements from which they sprang." — (Letters on Chemistry, 
2nd series, pp. 127-129.) 

§ 36. Turner's Chemistry, edited by Liebig, says : — 

" Fermentation is nothing else hut the putrefaction of a suh^ 



callj, then, the objection that alooholio drinks are obtained only by the 
decomposition of food, cannot be eyaded. 

It is Man that transforms by art's chemical spell 
* The sweet milk of the earth to an essence of hell.* 
"He fermenteth the fruit, and corruptetH t\ie ^£«axl. 
To engender a spirit that maddens the bxfian. 
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stcmce contamiiig no nitrogen. It is excited by the contact of 
all bodies, the elements of which are in a state of active de- 
composition. In nitrogenized substances of a very complex 
constitution, j}i*^re/ac^i^(wi (or fermentation) is spontaneously (?) 
established when water is present, and when the temperature 
is suflBciently high, and it continues till the original compounds 
a/re wholly destroyed,^ Substances containing no nitrogen, on 
the contmry,regi*ire, in order to their undergoing this metamor- 
phosis, the presence of a nitrogenized substance already in a state 
of putrefaction, t The substances which best promote the 
change are gliadine, gluten, vegetable albumen, in short, all 
substances in a state of decomposition, to which the general 
name of ferment is given. Putrefying animal substances are 
equally capable of exciting the same action " [as in the 'lamb 
wine ' of die Chinese]. 

§ 37. " Ferment, or yeast, is a substance in a state of putre- 
faction, the atoms of which are in a continual motion. J This 
motion, or conflict of the elements, communicating itself to 
the sugar, destroys the equilibrium of its atoms. These no 
longer retain the same arrangement, and group themselves 
according to their special attractions. The carbon of the 
sugar is divided between the hydrogen and the oxygen ; there 
is formed, on the one hand, a carbonized compound, containing 
almost all the oxygen (carbonic acid); and on the other, a 
second carbonized compound, containing all § the hydrogen 
(alcohol). It is highly probable that cane sugar, before it 
undergoes the vinous fermentation, is converted into grape 
sugar by contact with the ferment ; and that, consequently, it 
is grape sugar alone which yields alcohol and carbonic acid.\\ 



* Hence Dr Nott's error of talking about * inceptive fermentation * of 
must. The presence of the yeast-fangaB is what effects the process, which 
is never * spontaneous.' 

f That is, malt wort, or a solution of sugar, requires the presence of the 
yeast-plant, or fungus, to set up the fermentation. It is the active-agent, as 
when the vinegar-plant makes vinegar out of sugar-and- water. 

X Because the living-plant is feeding upon the albumen, and destroying 
the sugar. This explains why ferment, and fermented substances ^ were 
prohibited in the typical and symbolical institutions of the Jews, and 
applied to bread, as well as wine and honey. 

§ Of 100 parts of sugar, only some 95 can be found in the shape of these 
two products. 

II *' Whatever denomination of sugar you start with, it becomes grape 
sugar; this is the preliminary step. This grape sugar then suffers dis- 
memJberment, and is resolved into carbonic acid and into alcohol," — 
JRro/easor Brande (Lectures; Medical Times, vii. p. 179.) 
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" When the jxdce has once hegunto ferment, it may be preserved 
from the contact of the atmosphere without the action being 
thereby arrested. The nii/rogenized [nourishing] matters of the 
juice are constamihj precipitated in the shape of ferment, or yeast ;* 
and in the fermented liquors, besides alcohol, there are 
fonnd other substances, such as oenanthic ether, oU. of potato, oil 
of grain, etc., the presence of which could not be detected 
previous to fermentation." 

§ 38. In the Hght of these experiments, the notion that Al- 
cohol is in Sugar or in Grapes, or that Nature has adapted her 
arrangements to the production of Alcohol, must appear simply 
absurd. Against the first of these objections, however, we 
may place the following passage from the ' Organic Chemistry ' 
of Baron Liebig (1843)— 

"Fermentation op Sugar. — The peculiar decomposition 
which sugar suffers may be viewed as a type of all the trans- 
formations designated fermentation. The analysis of sugar 
from the cane proves that it contains the elements of carbonic 
acid and alcohol, minus 1 atom of water. The alcohol and 
carbonic ax^id produced by the fermentation of a certain quan- 
tity of sagar contain together 1 equivalent of oxygen, and 1 
equivalent of hydrogen more tham> the sugar contained. It is 
known that 1 atom of sugar contains 12 equivalents of car- 
bon, both from the proportions in which it unites with bases, 
and from the composition of saccharic acid, the product of its 
oxidation. Now, none of these atoms of carbon are contained 
in the sugar as carbonic add, because the whole quantity is 
obtained as oxalic acid, when sugar is treated with hy per- 
manganate of potash ; and as oxalic acid is a lower degree of 
the oxidation of carbon than carbonic acid, it is impossible to 
conceive that the lower degree should be produced from the 
higher, by means of one of the most powerful agents of oxi- 
dation which we possess. It can be also proved, that the hy- 
drogen of the sugar does not exist in it in the form of alcohol, 
for it is converted into water and a kind of carbonaceous 
matter when treated with acids, partioularly with sucIjl as 
contain no oxygen; and this manner of decomposition is 
never suffered by a compound of alcohol. Sugar, therefore, 
contains neither alcohol nob oabbokio acid, so that these 



* The very end and purpose of the Art of Brewing is to cleax-of voftL 
out all the digestible matter of the wort, and lo ^euoinXA «\fio\ic^ tLcss&. 
the sugar. 
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bodies must be produced by a diferent arrangement of its 
atoms, and by their union with the elements of water." 

§ 39. An American serial having, in 1847, given cnrrency 
to some erroneotis views regarding the sudden production of 
alcohol in newly expressed grape juice,* we induced an es- 
teemed friend and careful analyst, to institute a number of 
experiments, and now republish his * Report,' with an adver- 
tisement prefixed, that appeared for several years in the 
papers : — 

ExPEEnjENTS OF AN ENGLISH ChEMIST (1847). 

** The Committee of the British Temperance Associationh&ying receiyed, 
from Dr Lees, the detail of the following experiments, conducted by a 
practical chemist in the presence of competent witnesses, are prepared to 
offer a premium of £50 to any person who will extract any appreciable 
quantity of Alcohol from grapes, ripe or otherwise, provided the fruit has 
not in any way been meddled with by art; they belieying thutthe interven- 
tion of man is necessary to the placing of fruit in a condition such as will 
permit of the vinovs fermentation.*' After twenty years' lapse of time, 
these experiments remain unrefuted. * 

Dr Pereira (Elements of Materia Medica) writing of the 
Manufacture of Wine says ; — 

" Grape juice does not ferment in the grape itself. This is 
owing, not [solely] as Fabroni (' L*Art de faireleVin'; Paris, 
1801) supposed, to the gluten being contained in distinct 
cells to those in which the saccharine juice is lodged, but to 
the exclusion of atmospheric oxygen [containing spores of 
yeast], the contact of which, as (Jay-Lussac (* Ann. de Chim.' 
Ixxvi. 245) has shown, is necessary to effect some change 
in the gluten ; whereby it is enabled to set up the process of 
fermentation. t The expressed juice of the grape, called rwiist 
readily undergoes the vinous fermentation when subjected to 
the temperature of between 60^ and 80° P." 

Here we find two celebrated philosophers, natives of wine 
coxmtries, quoted as hnowvng that grape juice does not ferment 
in the grape itself; and how each attempted to account for the 
fact. Yet now, after a lapse of forty years, we hear the asser- 
tion that alcohol is contained in ripe grapes whole or bruised ! 
After it has been ascertained that a certain sort of decomposi- 

• Liebig says, ** Vegetable juices in general become turbid when in con- 
tact with the airt befobe febmentation commenoeb." — {Chemistry of 
Agriculture, 3rd. ed.) 

f Here was a case of jumping to a conclusion on the evidence of one's 
eyes. The oxygen seemed to be essential, when in fact it was not the 
ozjgen at all, but the yeast seeds floating in it. 
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{ion in a certain substance ca/nnot take place, we are entitled 
to remain incredulous, until proof shall be produced that 
Nature's laws no longer continue the same as formerly. Never- 
theless, we have been willing to make a few experiments, in 
order to see with our own eyes, whether the old bmths, or the 
new assertions, best agree with the laws of Nature. 

(i.) One pound of fully ripe grapes (Black Hamburg) were 
put into a glass retort, with half a pint of water, and distilled 
very slowly until three fluid ounces had passed into the re- 
ceiver. This product had no alcoholic smell. It was put into 
a small glass retort, with an ounce of fused chloride of cal- 
cium, and distilled very slowly tiU a quarter fluid ounce was 
drawn ; this second educt had no smell of alcohol, nor was it 
in the slightest degree inflanmiable. 

(ii.) A flask was filled with grapes, none of which had been 
deprived of the stalks, and it was then inverted in mercury. 

(hi.) Another flask was filled with grapes from which the 
stalks had been pulled, and many of which were otherwise 
bruised : this flask was also inverted in mercury. The flasks 
were placed, for five days, in a room of the average tempera- 
ture of about 70° Fah. Li the perfect grapes no change was 
perceivable. In the bruised grapes putrefaction had proceeded 
to an extent, in each grape, proportionate to the degree of 
injury it had sustained ; me sovmd jpa/rts of each continuing 
unchanged. 

(iv.) The grapes were now removed fipom the flask, and the 
juice expressed from each. 

The juice fix)m the bruised grapes had, not an alcoholic, but 
a putrescent flavour. Dr A. T. Thompson (Dispensatory, p. 
644) says " that in wine countries, before the grapes are sub- 
jected to the press, the sound are separated from the unsound with 
great eare^^ evidently to prevent this putrid flavour in the- 
wine. The juice from the sound grapes was perfectly sweet. 

But these juices were placed in lightly corked, phials, half- 
filled, and subjected to a proper fermenting temperature. It 
was THREE DATS before the commem/xmefnt of fermentation, in 
each, was indicated by the evolution of carbonic acid gas, as 
also by the odour of the alcohol, and of the aromatic oils 
always generated in such cases. I therefore stiU believe it 
to be A FACT, that grapes do not produce alcohol ; that it can re- 
sult only where the juice has been expressed from them, and 
then not suddenly : and that, where the hand of man interferes 
not, alcohol is rarely, if ever, formed. Jos.^^B. ^^^^s^^^. 

Chemist to the YorUhirt AgricultwraX Boc\At^< 
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§ 40. The physical and social effects of drinking alcohol m 
wine, and alcohol distilledyr(w?i wine, are everywhere the same, 
differing only in degree. Both engender according to their 
strength, the terrible and debasing appetite for themselves 
which it is the object of Temperance Societies to suppress. 
Yet, snch is the force of prejudice, that an old theory is 
revived by Prof. Kranichfeld, of Berlin, that alcohol in wine 
is not alcohol, but the vinous prvnciple ! —a theory exploded by 
Gay-Lussac above thirty years before, as well as by Pro£ 
Brande, in the ' Philosophical Transactions ' for 1811-13. 
After Berzelius had pronounced the Berlin experiments 
to be inadequate^ they were held rather with hope than con- 
fidence ; for, at a general assembly of deputies of the German 
Temperance Societies (Hamburg, August, 1843), Dr Kra- 
nichfeld proposed a prize of two or three hundred Louis d'or, 
for the solution of this question: — 

*' Is the animating principle in spiritaons liqnids, before the distilling 
(or any other chemical) operation, of the yery same kind and quality as after, 
or is it after such process different from before ; and if so, what are the 
medical, physical, and chemical qualities and effects of the one as well as 
of the other?" 

§ 41. There is nothing whatever in the experiments con- 
trary to the accredited doctrine of chemists. On testing 
wine, " the first portions which distil contain water, and are 
followed by absolute alcohol;" and this impure compound, 
consisting of alcohol, united with the oRnamihic add and the 
volatile oils which pass over before the end of the process, 
is what Dr Kranichfeld calls the * vvnous principle ' .' Con- 
sidering it as a collection of principles, no wonder it should 
not burn, taste, and smell exactly like anhydrous alcohol. But 
when it was exposed to a second distillation, and to a higher 
degree of heat, which separated the water and heterogeneous 
principles, it then appeared as undisguised * alcohol.' All this 
accords with the established theory. 

Professor Brande, in a lecture at the Royal Institution, thus 
satisfactorily disposes of the doctrine tinder discussion : — 

" Some chemists have suggested the probability of the non- 
existence of ready-formed alcohol in wine, and have supposed 
that the alcohol is generated hy the action of heat, and is alto- 
gether a product of distillation. But, inasmuch as I can 
obtain the same quantity of alcohol by distilling wines at very 
low as at very high temperatures, and as I can get the fall 
complement of alcohol £rom the Btronger wines hy the action 
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of carbonate of 'potash, whicli abstracts water and separates 
alcoliol without any distillation or any other interference of 
heat, we mnst not allow those who indulge in wine to 

* Lay this flattering unctioii to their souls,* 

or to use any such argument in opposition to the teetotalists." 
— {Medical Times, viii. p. 180, 1843.) 

§ 42. Wines, Ales, Beers, Porters, and other fermented 
liquors, such as Cider and Perry, differ from distilled spirits 
only in this, that the latter have more thoroughly got rid of 
the small remains of the original substances from which they 
were made, whether grain, frait, or fruit juices. Intoxicating 
liquors are, in the main, hut Alcohol and Water, more or less 
strong, and injurious in proportion to the quantity of the 
alcohol contained in them. Adulteration, no doubt, is very 
extensively practised ; but, so far as Temperance is concerned, 
it may be stated as a rule, that no other drug is worse than 
the alcohol. The purpose of the brewer (whether of wine, 
ale, or cider) is not to make a * nourishing ' beverage ; and 
every pretence of the kind is, therefore, an impudent imposi- 
tion upon public ignorance and credulity. The object of the 
brewer is to clear the liquor of all the natural gluten or albu- 
men dissolved in malt wort, apple juice, or wine must, changing 
that precious element of nutrition into yeast, and to convert 
the valuable sugar into alcohol and carbonic-acid. The chief, 
if not the sole, end of all the elaborate processes of artificial 
fermentation is the production of an vntoxicoMt, and the 
destruction of the nitrogenous (blood-forming) elements of 
food.* Whatever salts or acids of alleged value, medically or 
dietetically, may remain after the process of * clearing ' is 
over, were contained in far greater measure in the original 
cereal or fruit from which the drink was made. 

§ 43. The following (determined by Dr Bence Jones) is 
the per-centage of alcohol contained in samples of the Hquors 
named, as given by the Alcoholometer. 

* Even Dr Druitt in his * Report on Wines,* got up in the interest of 
the wine importers, says, indeed, that '< alcohol is a mere drug, and is not 
the yalaable element in wine." He praises and poffs as the very element of 
of life, certain volatile aromas and scents/ But wines that fetch high 
prices exclusively, or chiefly, on account of their flavour and aroma, are of 
a very limited range, accessible only to the wealthy connoisseur, and quite 
beyond the reach or appreciation of the general public *, so t\iaXi s\x<(!^ x^^oi^^ 
evasions, or apologies, are altogether besides the rea\ pi«kc\ic8\ ^'^^Hicsn. 
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Port Wine . . 


20 to 23. 


Hum .... 


72 to 11, 


Sherry , . . 


16 to 24. 


Whisky . . . 


69. 


Madeira . . . 


19. 


Brandy . . . 


60 to 53. 


Champagne 


14. 


Geneva (Gin) . 


49. 


Burgundy . 
Rhine Wine 


. 10 to 13. 


Bitter Ale (new) 


6 to 12. 


. 9 to 13. 


Porter . . . 


6 to 7. 


Claret . . 


. 9 to 11. 


Stout . . . 


5 to 7. 


Moselle . . 


. 8 to 9. 


Cider . . . 


5 to 7. 



§ 44. In order to exhibit the complete contrast between the 
' firiit of the vine/ and the various products of its fermentative 
or putrefactive destruction, tables of their different composi- 
tions are subjoined. "Medical properties and uses. The 
ripe FRUIT OF THE VINE is cooling and antiseptic; and when 
eaten in large quantities, diuretic and laxative. Grapes are 
very useful in febrile diseases, particularly in bilious and 
putrid fevers, dysentery, and all iyiflammatory affections. In 
Syria, the juice of ripe grapes, itispissated, is used in great 
quantities in these diseases. (Russell's 'Nat. Hist, of Aleppo,' 
i. 83.) Grapes have been strongly recommended as an article 
of cormnon diet in phthisis (Moore's 'View of Society in 
Italy,' ii. Lett. 62) ; and they certainly contain much hland 
nutritious matter, well fitted for phthisical habits." — (Dr A. T. 
Thompson : * London Dispensatory.') 

" In the inflammatory form of dyspepsia, and in pulmonary 
affections, ripe grapes are eaten in considerable quantities, in 
Switzerland and other parts of the continent, occasionally 
with considerable benefit, and forming what is called the cure 
de raisins^ — (Dr Pereira, ' Treatise on Food,' p. 366, 1843.) 

§ 46. Constituents of Wine in the Grape. ^ 

1. Albumen, a blood-former, plentiful. 

2. Sugar, in varying but large amount. 

8. Gum : chiefly, however, a mechanical lubricant. 
4. Various odorous matters, or aromas. 

5-6. Malic acid and citric acid in small quantities. 
7-8. Phosphorus and sulphur in combination. 

9. Bitartrate of Potash (Cream of Tartar). 

10. Tartrate of Lime. 

11. Water, etc. 

When these mingled elements are * worked,' the old products 
are in great part destroyed. The albnmen nourishes the 
yeast plant which finally settles on its lees; '^ca/i'honic acid 
and pure hydrogen gas are evolved.; phosphate, acetate, caseate, 
and lactate of ammonia being at the same time produced in 
snch quantity that the further decomposition of the gluten 
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ceases. Bnt when the supply of water is renewed, the de- 
composition begins again (under yeast action), and in addition 
to the salts just mentioned, carbonate of ammonia and a white 
crystalline matter resembling mica (^caseous oxide) are formed, 
together with the hydrosulphate of ammonia, and a mucilaginous 
STibstaMce coagulable by chlorine. Lactic acid is almost always 
produced by the putrefaction of organic bodies." — (Liebig, 
* Org. Chem.,' p. 259.) As the gluten decays, and the yeast 
fungus is developed, the Bitartrate of Potash, in great part, 
settles, in bottle or cask, as * crust of wine,' being insoluble in 
alcohol, and is thus lost as a salt of the blood. When the 
first working is over, and the wine is bottled, we find, on 
opening it, after a few months, the following constituents : — 

§ 46. * Wine the Mocker ' — say. Old Bed Port. 

1. Alcohol, a powerful narcotic. 

2. (Enanthic acid (an oily, inodorous liquid). 

3. (Enanthic ether (of a vinous, unpleasant smell). 

4. Essential or volatile oils* 

5. Bouquet or aroma. 

6. Acetic acid. 

7. Sulphate of potash. 

8. Chlorides of potassium and sodium. 

9. Tannin, and coloring matter &om the grape husk. 

10-12. Undecomposed sugar, gum, and extractiye matter, in very small 
quantities. 

The substances in italics are new compounds. 

After a time, the alcohol suffers a slow decomposition (oxida- 
tion), and the wine becomes milder. This, probably, is owing 
to the gradual conversion of part of the alcohol into ethers, by 
ujiion with the different acids. But, on exposure to air, in a 
proper temperature, wine will at once enter into the acetous 
fermentation, during which the alcohol quickly disappears, and 
is replaced by vinegar. A more complete contrast between 
the natural and the artificial wine can hardly be conceived 
than these analyses present. 

§ 47. Alcohol can in no sense be regarded as * a good 
creature of God.' For, in the first place, it is not constructed 
like food, being neither solid nor innocent; and, in the second, 
whether good for any proper end or not, it is still an artificial, 
not a natural, product. 

* Nicotine, a frightful poison (one-fourth of a drop will kill a rabbit; one 
drop, a dog), is one of the class of essential oils; formula, ClO H^ N. It 
is the intoxicating principle of prepared tobacco, but was not pte^^Ti^im'Oci.^ 
natural leaf. It results, like alcohol, from /ermentatiou ; ^^^€t^ o^^^rt 
Yolatile oils are generated at the same time, 

^1 
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In a strict, scientific sense, man can make notliing, — ^he 
can only fnodify ; the nltimate power wliicli effects every 
change belongs exclusively to that All-pervading Mind in 
whom we " live and move and have onr being." There is 
nothing done or developed by the creature, which is not also 
done by the agency of God empowering or sustaining it. In 
this last case, however, the result is called Art, not Nature. 
When we speak of the * creations ' of the poet or the painter, 
we employ the word figuratively. * Creature,' therefore, in a 
strict sense, is the minor relative, of which ' Creator ' is the 
major. Hence * creature ' must signify, in this discussion, 
either some substance which formed a part of the original 
creation, or is still produced in nature independent of human 
aid or agency ; — for vital and vegetative nature may be viewed 
as a * perpetual creation,* in which the types of all original 
products are constantly renewed, bearing fruit after their 
kinds. When the original creative act was accomplished, — 
when the Spirit of God brooded over the face of the waters, 
and chaos retired before the reign of order, — when sun 
and moon were fixed, and the planets appointed their courses 
in the heavens, — when the fiat went forth, * Let Light 6e,' and 
* Light was,* — when radiant heat cheered and quickened the 
fresh creation, and animated every living thing, — when silence 
gave place to praise, and the songs of birds made vocal the 
vales and bowers of Paradise, — when from the mossy rocks, 
fountains of living water gushed forth, and eastward the 
silvery stream rolled on, — when "the Morning Stars sang 
together, and all the Sons of Grod shouted for joy " at this 
fresh outbirth of creative power, there is certainly no record 
that Alcohol was there. 

§ 48. If we pass from the pages of Revelation to the open 
and illuminated volume of Nature, — ^if we search throughout 
the wide range of fruits, and cereals, and roots, for the 
presence of alcohol, — there is not a single one, in which 
it can be detected or developed. Creation, growth, ma- 
turity, — these are terms which refer to life; but alcoholic 
liquor has nothing to do with life except to destroy it ; — it is 
a poison alike to the highest plants and the lowest animals ; 
and all alcoholic drinks are the outcome of death or decay, not 
of life, growth, or creation. The clusters of the grape 
especially, are but so many natural air-tight bottles, which we 
empty by sucking, or by crushing them with the press of the 
teeth. Each grape-bottle contains within it an exquisite ap- 
paratuB for nourishment and preservation, and is the only 
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* fruit of the vine ' which nature * creates/ and * matures.' 
Neither in this nor in any other * fruit ' have chemists ever 
detected the presence of alcohol ; at least, in the records of 
their multitudinous experiments and analyses, we find no 
memorial of the discovery.* 

§ 49. But the indications of Nature's design do not ter- 
minate here. Even when fermentation is established by the 
interference of Art, it still requires the continued exertion of 
human ingenuity to secure the object sought. The art of the 
Brewer and the Maltster is, in fact, a battle with Nature. 
The sweet juice of the young grain is the natural precursor of 
the flour in the ripe one. Nature aims to rijpen her frhits, so 
as- to adapt them to the wants and laws of her animated 
creatures ; or, ceasing to be thus used, she reduces them again 
to their simple * elements.' It needs little reasoning to 
establish the position, that neither immature, nor mouldy and 
decaying fruits, were designed to be the food of man. Nature 
exerts her energies and processes in perfecting the gluten, 
and starch, and sugar of the barley; these the Maltster 
destroys and reconverts into less compound substances. 
Nature, again, seeks rapidly to change her waste and decaying 
products into their original elements, fitting them (as gas and 
manure) for the food of vegetables, when they have ceased to 
be suited to the wants of animals ; — the Brewer steps in and 
thwarts her obvious intentions. "Wines," says Dr Shaw, 
"having once finished their fermentation as wines, do not 
natv/rally stop there ; but, unless prevented by the care of the 
operator, proceed directly on to vinegar ; where again they 
make no stop, but, unless prevented here also, go on to vapidity, 
ropiness, mouldiness, and putrefaction. To speak philosophi- 

* Some years ago a medical man professed to haye found a small quantity 
in a jar of gooseberries I Possibly, but then these were neither in their 
natural place, nor natural state ; they were decaying in artificial circum- 
stances^ for Nature does not put her 'fruits' into jars and abnormal cup- 
boards. She keeps them for weeks and months upon the living tree, and 
80 long as the skin bottle is unbroken which contains their pulp, both are 
preserved. Even when her * wine' is left ungathered (Jer. xl. 10, 12), and 
decomposition at last begins, nature still avoids the ^reu^mp-process. Mr 
Lawson Tait has also found out a mare's nest : namely, that the Torula 
cerevisia — ^in other words, the so called * yeast plant' — secretes an infini' 
tesimal • quantity of alcohol in its almost invisible cells ! This yeast, 
indeed, doubtless excites the vinous fermentation, but fermentation is not 
growth : and the plant itself does not use the alcohol. It is im^o^^\^E\^ \>Ck 
prove that the alcohol is any more a part of the torula l\i«ai oi "^x '^^i^ 
himself. It is simply an adheaion. 
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cally, the intention or tendency of nature is to proceed from 
the very beginning of vinous fermentation, directly, in mie 
continued series, to putrefaction; and thence again to a new 
generation ; which appears to be the grand circle wherein all 
natural things are moved, and all the physical, or rather 
chemical, phenomena are produced'* — {Chemical Lectures; 
London: 1731. P. 126.) 

Alcoholic wine, then, is no more entitled to be called * the fruit of 
the vine ' than any of the other contemporaneous or subsequent 
products of its decay, such as carbonic acid, vinegar, volatile 
oils, cenanthic acid, or ammonia. To apply the phrase * fruit 
of the vine ' to any of the substances resulting from its deca/j/j 
is just the same absurdity as to call death the fruit of life ; and 
the prevalence of this mode of speech, is a disgrace to our age 
and country. It exhibits a humiliating extent of ignorance 
and confusion of thought. 

§ 50. " It is a very general error," says Liebig, "to suppose 
that organic substances have the power of .undergoing change 
spontaneously, without the aid of an external cause. The juices 
of the fruit, or other parts of a plant which very readily undergo 
decomposition, retain their properties unchanged as long as they 
are protected from immediate contact with the air ; that is, a« 
long as the cells or orga/tis in which they are contavned resist the 
influence of the air. The beautiful experiments of Gray Lussao 
upon the fermentation of the juice of grapes are the best 
proofs of the atmosphere [or the yeast fungus floating in it] 
having an influence upon the changes of organic substances. 
The juice of grapes expressed under a receiver filled with 
mercury, so that air was completely excluded, did not ferment.*^ 
—{Org. Oh&m,. p. 271.) 

In fact the grape is plainly constructed with a view to pre- 
vent the fermentative process taking place upon its contents. 
The tannin, colouring, and resinous principles are determined 
to the coat or husk, for the purpose of forming a skin-bottle 
impervious to air, and excluding the operation of the external 
fungi which promote decay.* Next to the skin is placed the 
acid, beyond that the saccharine pulp, then comes the glutinous 
central pulp, protected by a treble barrier from the influence of 
yeast-charged oxygen. It is in this central part, and in the 
organic structure of cells and vesicles, that the gluten resides, 
and it is this nitrogenized substance which is most susceptible 

* See engraving in Dr Lees's History of Alcohol (1846), and WorlcSt 
Tol. i. (1854). 
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of decay from the action of the yeast spores ; hence, so long as 
the pnlp remains excluded from air, and the cells are unbroken, 
fermentation is impossible. Man establishes this condition by 
the violent crushing or treading of the fruit ; not nature. 
Indeed, we perceive in nature the most wonderful precautions 
for preventing the alcoholic fermentation, and for preserving 
the ' fruit of the vine ' unchanged, as wholesome and nourish- 
ing food for the use of that being who exerts his utmost 
ingenuity to convert it into a poisonous drinh ! 

So beautifully do the designs of Nature and the discoveries 
of Science, harmonize with the declarations of God*s most 
Holy Word :— 

"Thus saith the Lord, As the Grape is found in the 
Cluster, and on£ saith, Destroy it not,* for a Blessing is in 

it : so will I DO FOR My SERVANTS* SAKE, THAT I MAY NOT DES- 
TROY THEM ALL." — (Isaiah Ixv. 8, Septuagint Translation.) 

• The word sehet, translated * destroy ^^ signifies * corrupt ' or ferment 
(as in Mai. i. 14). 



** God gave the gift to man ; 
But man, with fatal skill, 
Insensate, formed the plan 
To change the good to ill. 

God gave the golden grain 
To hungry man for food ; 

But, querulous and Tain, 
He spum'd the proffer'd good. 

God gave the clustering vine ; 

Ingenious man, perverse, 
Exchanged the hoon for wine,^ 

A blessing for a curse." 



III. 

§ 51. The important practical question concerning Alcohol 
is not, How is it generated? but What does it do in the healthy 
human body when introduced there ? No one holds that it is 
indifferent or neutral, — mere " chip in pottage," — for in that 
case, as no one would like it, so no one would take it, much 
less brew or buy it. Does it, then, act as diet, or as drug ? as 
food or as poison ? In other words, will it help to sustain 
health and strength, which are the ends of food ? — or will it, 
on the contrary, impair health and lessen strength ? If it 
really has any " adaptation to the organism," then its timely 
use is no violation of Temperance ; but if it is, in its proper- 
ties and operation, unsuitable to the normal wants of man. 
Temperance imperiously dictates that we should abstain from 
it. These questions can now be answered satisfactorily. The 
researches and discussions of the last thirty years, forced 
upon the world of so-called * Science ' by the Temperance 
reformers, have, amidst many changing hypotheses and con- 
flicting theories, left amongst the settled truths of the 
question, a large number of clear principles and demonstrated 
facts and laws. 

§ 52. The Experience of many hxmdreds of thousands 
of abstainers, often under the most crucial conditions, — an 
experience embracing all regions, and the most varied circum- 
stances of life, — has shown that people are not only as well 
able to perform the duties and enjoy the natural pleasures 
of existence without strong drink as with it, but that their 
strength is increased, their health improved, and their enjoy- 
ment augmented. In England, where Government and Life 
Assurance statistics are accessible, it has been established, 
that the health of teetotalers is, on the average, one half better 
than that of moderate and free drinkers together; and that 
the value of life amongst abstainers is increased by one-third 
as compared with the moderate drinkers. And this fact holds 
true, equally, of abstaining soldiers, — ^in India, China, Afghan- 
istan, the Crimea, — of peasants in agricultural liownXiva^^ ^t\.^ 
of artisans in large manufacturing cities. 
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In India, the percentage of mortality amongst the British 
troops in one presidency, after an experiment extending 
over several years, stood thus : — Abstainers, 1 ; Moderate 
drinkers, 2 ; Free-drinkers, 4. The ranks of Temperance men 
include an extra proportion of men (now reclaimed) who once 
were drunkards. 

The South India Temperance Journal for 1844 records the 
following facts in relation to the 26th (British) Regiment, 
stationed at Cannamore : — 



241 Teetotalers, in a year, sent to the hospital . 198 » 80 per cent. 

767 non-teetotalers sent 2202=286 „ 

Teetotalers had of deaths 5=2 „ 



Drinkers (of all grades) had 23 a 3 



In the Crimean war, the Turkish troops, though badly 
camped and fed, never had a death-rate higher than 5 per 
cent., even when scurvy prevailed, and the British troops 
never sank lower than 10. Dr Lyons' Report on the Army 
of the Crimea admits that the porter rations were injurious ; 
while the rum rations were simply deadly. The army returns 
from India illustrate the same truth. In the Bengal pre- 
sidency, where rum rations were given (of course in 'modera- 
tion '), the army had 73 deaths per 1000 over an average 
of 20 years. In the Bombay presidency, when porter was 
tried, after a short trial, the deaths were reduced to 1 in 50. 
In the Madras presidency, after a long trial the deaths dimi- 
nished to 38 per 1000. But amongst the Temperance soldiers, 
the death-rate sank to the normal rate of 11 per 1000. The 
plain teaching of this is, that spirits hill 62 soldiers per 
1000 ; porter only 27. Pale-ale, owing to its greater approxi- 
mation to water, kills about 12 per 1000; or in other words, 
will double the natural mortality. 

§ 63. The greatest athletes, marksmen,* hunters, travellers, 
and soldiers, both in ancient and modem times, have been 
abstainers. Hannibal and Mahomet, Saladin, Charles XTE., 
and G-aribaldi, may serve as specimens of warriors, and 
Livingstone and Dunlop of travellers. The King of Sweden 
is a good example of the needlessness of alcohol in cold 
climates. 



* Angus Cameron, the teetotal rifleman, won the Queen's Prize at 
Wimbledon in 1867, and in 1869, at Edinburgh, carried off the Oaledonian 
Challenge Shield, valued at £500. The winning score [50 out of a possible 
60] was two points above the highest score ever before made in the same 
competition. 
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*' Tme Yftlonr was seen in Charles XII., late King of Sweden ; that hero 
of the North, who knew not fear, nor that spurious valour and daring which 
are excited by ardent spirits, Jor he never drank aught hut pure water. 
Of him we may say, that he led a life more remote from death, and in fact, 
Hyed more than other men." 

It is a remarkable fact, which may be stated in this con- 
nection, that Sale's Brigade, when exposed to great hard- 
ship and privation in Afghanistan, but happily beyond the 
reach of ' drinks,' enjoyed an unexampled exemption from 
sickness, crime, and death. The words of Gleig, the historian, 
are, " No sickness, no crime." 

General Napier bore the same testimony as to the advantages 
of abstinence in India, and Sir Ramsden Sladen, Physician- 
General of Madras, states the result of his tropical experience 
as follows : — " I have enjoyed an uncommon share of health ; 
but I find I can go through bodily and mental exercise micch 
better when I abstain altogether from alcoholic liquors." The 
following is from the ' Life of Havelock,' the Indian hero : — 

** Hayiug been attacked with fever, Havelock says, * There was nothing 
in surrounding localities to cause such an affliction; and I attributed it 
partly to a rather prolonged exposure on one occasion to the rays of the sun, 
and partly to having, at the suggestion of friends, modified the habits 
which they deemed too austere for the fatigues of active service, and con- 
sented to drink a few glasses of wine daily, instead of restricting myself, as 
I had done for many months, to pure water. The fever was speedily 
checked ; and on the disappearance of its symptoms under skilful treatment, 
I resolved henceforth to legislate for myself in dietetics, and, resuming my 
former system, abjured entirely the use of wine. A single example does not 
prove a rule ; but my own experience, as well as that of a few others in the 
Bengal Contingent, certainly goes to establish the fact, that water-drinking 
is the best regimen for a soldier,* Although after this he was exposed 
to rain and sun, and made long and painful marches in a heated atmosphere, 
and endured cold and fatigue, his health remained firm and unshaken." 

The celebrated American cavalry generals, Stuart and 
Stonewall Jackson, who fought so well in a bad cause, 
were both abstaiuers, and ascribed their power of endurance 
to their abstinence ; and no system could be more severely 
tested than was abstinence from strong drink during the 
burniDg heat and the freezing cold of their summer and winter 
campaigns. 

§ 54. Extreme exertion under high artificial temperature 



* This is the testimony of one who knew him well — the celebt^^.^^ 
Emanuel Swedenborg. It is cited from * The IScoiiom^ oi ^^ kcaxa.^ 
Kingdom,* Part ii.. No. 295. 
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• 

is also borne far better by abstainers than by drinkers. Above 
seventy years ago, the celebrated Dr Beddoes, of Bristol, 
tried the experiment amongst the anchor-smiths of Portsmouth, 
and in his ' Hygeia,' records that the abstainers worked far 
better and with less subsequent fatigue. In the attempt 
to make the * Lancaster shells ' at Woolwich, three sets of 
men broke down in the process, so excessive were the labour 
and heat; and only when a band of abstainers undertook 
the work was this ' monster shell ' actually made. The 
London Times (Sept. 11, 1867) describing the rolling of the 
15-inch armour-plate at the Atlas Works, Sheffield, gives 
splendid testimony to the physical excellence of abstinence. 
The slab of iron to be rolled weighed 21 tons. " Sometimes 
one came on groups of men who were saturating in water the 
rough bands of sacking in which they were enveloped before 
going to wrestle with some white-heat forging; sometimes 
on men nearly naked, with the perspiration pouring from 
them, who had come to rest for a moment from the puddling 
furnaces, and to take a long drink of the thick oaimeal amd 
water, which is all that they venture on drinking during 
their labour, and which long experience has proved to be 
the most sustaining of all drinks under the tremendous heats to 
which they are subjected." 

§ 55. A difference of climate, of heat or cold, does not 
appear to make any material difference in the result, as to the 
advantages of abstinence. In the division of the army sent 
into Egypt from Hindostan, to aid in opposing Napoleon I., 
the accidental exclusion of grog became a great blessing. 
Sir James Macgriqor, M.D., says : — 

** After crossing the Great Desert in July, 1801, from a difficulty in 
procuring carriage, no ardent spirits was issued to the troops. At this 
time there was much fatigue duty, which, for the want of followers, was done 
by the soldiers themselves ; they were frequently exercised and were much in 
the sun ; the heat was excessive ; in the soldiers' tents in the middle of the 
day the mercury in the thermometer stood at from 114° to 118°, but at 
no time was the India army so healthy." 

In the army of the German Confederation, when the 
experiment was made above twenty years ago, amongst 27,000 
troops, it was found that the strong, country levies from 
Holstein, Mecklen burgh, and Hanover, chiefly labourers and 
wood-cutters, to whom the usual grog rations were given, 
had 90 cases of sickness per 1000 ; while the city-bred troops, 
less inured to toil, from the Hanse-towns and Brunswick^from 
whom thejr were withheld, had only 42 cases. 
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In the Temperance Provident Life Assurance Society, 
taking the most favourable adult period, it is found that 
the rate of mortality is 11 per 1000, while in other offices, 
very carefal in the selection of their lives, it ranges from 
16 to 23 at the same age. In the Provident, during the 
last twelve years, separate books have been opened for the 
insurance of good lives of non-abstainers; but when the 
quinquennial profits were divided, it was discovered that 
one-third more profit accrued to the teetotaller than to the 
respectable, limited drinker. The first report of the Health of' 
Towns Commission in England, shows another striking fact. 
We refer to a comparison of the statistics of the Temperance 
Sick Club with that of a large number of others, including 
a Manager's Sick Club, composed of members living under 
sanitary conditions superior to those which the majority of 
working-men can now enjoy. 

One thousand drinkers had 23 sick per year, for an average 
of 7 weeks and 4 days, at a cost per head of 56». ; while 1000 
abstainers had only 13 sick, for a period of 3 weeks and 
2 days, at a cost of 29s. per head ; so that the teetotalers 
extend to each other more pecuniary help, and save themselves 
much protracted pain. Compared with them, there is, in the 
average community of 'moderate drinkers,' twice as many 
persons sick, for twice as long a time, and at twice as much 
expense. This again, amounts to the significant fact, that 
abstainers save themselves from three-fourths of the common 
miseries of mankind. The pains and depressions of the sick 
bed are diminished, the cost of sickness abridged, the pro- 
longed and painful nursing of wife and daughter rendered 
needless, and a vast train of inconveniences that attend disease, 
especially amongst the poor, are saved to the sufferer and his 
finends. Over the household of the truly temperate, the cloud 
of affliction rests neither so densely nor so frequently, and 
while it casts a shadow less sombre, passes quickly away, 
dispelled by the bursting sunlight of health and hope. 

§ 56. The great navigators to the polar regions, both 
English and American, — Ross, Parry, Franklin, Richardson, 
Kennedy, Hayes, Hall, and Kane, — have proved the actual 
perniciousness of alcoholics in high latitudes, where all the 
powers of life are needed to resist the destructive energies 
of physical nature. Whatever tends to lower the vital activity 
or to depress the heat-generating powers of the Hving framft^ 
must be specially avoided under the rigorous c^imaX,^ ^\>a.^ 
prevails within the arctic and antarctic cixA^^. "^e^ce^ 
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the rule of abstinence was enforced by autbority, but with 
undoubted benefit to the health and strength of the men. 
Of the numerous testimonies of Experience, we subjoin two 
in detail. Sir John Richardson, M.D., one of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the Arctic Expeditions, says : — 

*'I am quite satisfied that spiritaons liqaors diminish the power oj 
resisting cold. Plenty of food and sound digestion are the best BonrceB 
of heat. We found on our northern journey that tea was far more refreshing 
than wine or spirits^ which we soon ceased to care for^ while the craving for 
the tea increased. Liebig, I believe, considers that spirits are necessary to 
northern nations, to diminish the waste of the solids of the body, hut my 
experience leads me to a contrary conclusion. The Hudson's Bay Oompany 
have for many years entirely excluded spirits from the fur countries in 
the north, over which they have exclusive control, to the great improve- 
ment of the health and morals of their Canadian servants, and of the 
Indian tribes." 

Dr McRae's testimony at the meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, at Montreal, 
in 1856, was equally decisive : — 

** The moment that a man had swallowed a drink of spirits, it was cer- 
tain that his day's work was nearly at an end. It was absolutely neces- 
sary that the rule of total abstinence be rigidly enforced, if we would 
accomplish our day's task. Whatever it could do for a sick man, its use 
as a beverage when we had work on hand, in that terrific cold, was out 
of the question." 

If alcoholics cannot give power in circumstances of such 
extremity and need, it is simple folly to use them, with such a 
view, in the ordinary circumstances of daily life. The late 
Dr W. Brinton, of London, a man of large experience, thus 
admits this truth in his work on ' Dietetics ' : — 

" Careful observation leaves httle doubt that a moderate 
dose of beer or wine would, in most cases, at once diminish 
the maximum weight which a healthy person could lift. Mental 
aaiUeness, accuracy of perception, and delicacy of the senses, 
are all so fa/r opposed hy alcohol, as that the maximum efforts 
of each are incompatible with the inpfestion of any moderate 
quantity of fermented liquid. A single glass will often suffice 
to take the edge off botli mind and body, and to reduce their 
capacity to something below their perfection of work." — (P. 389, 
1861.) 

Dr E. Smith, in his experiments recorded in the 'Philo- 
sophical Transactions ' for 1859, had proved the same thing of 
alcohol : — 

" It greatly lessens muscular tone and power. There is no 
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evidence that it increases nervons influence, wliilst there is 
much evidence that it lessens nervcms powet'." 

Professors Lallemand and Perrin, of Paris, a year later, 
state the same truth amongst their experimental conclusions : — 

*' Muscular power is weakened, and (in extreme cases) ex- 
tinguished." 

§ 57. If experience has settled as a fact, that men are really 
miore healthy and more vigorous, in body and mind, by 
abstaining than by using intoxicants; science, by technical 
and special experiments, has no less certainly determined 
several elements of the theory which account for the fact. 
It is now universally admitted that alcohol is not an element 
that makes blood, out of which is restored or built up the 
various parts and tissues of the living framework. It has 
not the proximate elements of nutrition, for cell or mem- 
brane, for bone, muscle, nerve, or braiu. It cannot, therefore, 
Twurish. 

Baron Liebig says : — " Beer, wine, spirits, etc., famish no 
element capable of entering into the composition of blood, 
muscular fibre, or any part which is the seat of the vital 
principle." (1845.) 

Prof. MoLESCHOTT, in his work on the * Chemistry of Diet,' 
says : — " Alcohol does not deserve the name of an alimentary 
principle." (Erlangen, 1853.) 

Dr W. B. Carpenter, iu the fourth edition of his * Manual 
of Physiology' (1865), says: — "Alcohol cannot supply any- 
thing which is essential to the due nutrition of the tissues." 

In short it has no lime and phosphorus for the bones ; no 
iron and salts for the blood ; no nitrogen for vital tissue of 
any kind ; and it is not even a sohd, as all real food is and 
must be. 

§ 68. But a hypothesis was broached by Liebig, in 1843, 
that since alcohol is not found in the secretions and excretions, 
when taken in limited quantities (which, however, it is), it 
must be decomposed, i.e., combusted or burnt in the blood, 
through the action of oxygen, and by this oxidation supply 
heat to the body, and therefore energy or force. To this the 
author of this volume replied, at the time : (1) that several 
experimenters have detected alcohol in the renal secretion, 
and that it is patent to all, by mere smell, that some of the 
associated aethers (and probably alcohol itself), with the 
characteristic odours of whisky, wine^ rum, beer, etc., rapidly 
escape from the breath of the drinker ; (2) t\iat \^, ^o^^^^y , 
some of the alcohol is burnt up, it must TLeceB»sabn\.^ \>^ ^^ 
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roibhing the blood of oxygen (a fixed qnantity) intended, first, 
to burn up the effete tissues of the frame, and, second, to 
oxidize the innocent and normal oils and fatty matters in the 
blood; (3) that if it does that, then it leaves a more valuable 
fael than itself undecomposed, and consequently the body 
becomes cooler : while (4) it acts as a nervous paralyser, and 
in its reaction lowers the circulation ; and (5) at the same 
time, keeps waste matter unduly in the system, whereby the 
vital tone is lowered, and diseases of congestion are set np ; 
and (6) that the experiments of Fyfe and Prout, published in 
the Annals of Philosophy, 1813, clearly show that less car^ 
home acid is eliminated in the breath after the use of wine, 
and therefore less heat is produced, — which result corresponds 
to actual experience. 

§ 59. Two years later this fact became admitted by con- 
tinental experimenters, including Liebig himself, who confessed 
that alcohol, if oxidized, would yield less heat than the normal 
fael of the body : — 

"If 1 part by weight of Sugar of Milk can keep np the 
temperature of the body at the normal height for 33 hours, 
then an equal weight of Alcohol will keep it up for 65 hours,* 
and an equal weight of Fat for 87 hours." — (Animal Ghemistry, 
3rd ed., p. 117. Lond. 1846.) 

Thus, taking both cost and consequence into account, the 
poison, Alcohol, is above four times dearer than the natural 
fuel, Oil. Moreover, whatever amount of alcohol is oxidized, 
leaves a proportionate amount of natural food unconsumed; 
and in some cases, compels nature to protest, by setting up 
a disinclination for fermented liquors : — 

" When cod-liver oil is administered to persons accustomed 
to drink daily a certain quantity of wine," says Liebig, "it 
often happens that the inclination for wine is diminished, so 
that at last they can take no wine at all ; obviously because 
alcohol and fat-oil in this case mutually impede the excretion of 
each other through the skin and lungs." — {Ibid, p. 97.) 

The following table contains the different respiratory 
materials arranged in a series ; the numbers express how 
much of each is required to combine with a given weight of 
oxygen in the formation of carbonic acid and water; or, 
approximately, how much of each must be taken, in order, 



* Bat brandy being the strongest nsable form, it mnst be reckoned 
as 82^ ; being half an hour in favour of the sugar, and 22 hoars in fayoor of 
iheoU, 
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with the same consnmption of oxygen, to keep the body at the 
same temperature for equal times. 
100 Fat. 
240 Starch. 
249 Cane Sugar. 

266 Spirits (of 50 per cent, of alcohol). 
Hence, while starch and sugar are not only innocent, and 
brandy injurious, they are also more economical by 20 parts 
of the whole. 1 lb. of fat is worth as much as 2f lbs. of 
dear and acrid whisky. 

" Alcoholic drinks," says Liebig, " are from their price moat 
costly materials of respiration. The same effect could be pro- 
duced in the body by means of saccharine articles of food, at 
one fourth to one fifth of the cost." — {Fcmiiliar Letters on 
Chemistry^ 1859.) 

Dr YiERORDT, of Carlsruhe, says, as the result of experi- 
ment : — " The mean number of expirations id a minute is 
fourteen ; that number increases after meals. The amov/nt 
of ca/rhonic acid expired diminishes considerably after the vri' 
gestion of fermented liquors j a/nd does not return to its natural 
guayiiity for the space of two hours. During moderate exercise 
at least one third more carbonic acid is exhaled with each ex- 
piration than during repose." — (Physiology of Respiration, 
1845.) 

In other words, the benefits of fresh air and exercise are 
counteracted by the use of alcoholic fluids, and the body is 
not healthily ventilated. 

Professor Lehmann says : — " We should forbid the use of 
spirituous drinks, and not prescribe tinctures, which might 
hinder the necessary excretion of carbonic acid." — (Physiological 
Chemistry.) 

Professor Binz, of Bonn, proved, in 1869, that the essential 
effect of alcohol was to produce dilatation of the capillary dr-' 
eolation : and in 4P experiments on men and dogs, found that 
in no ease was the temperature raised, but in most, sensibly 
lowered. 

Dr E. Smith says, as the result of his experiments : " Alco- 
hol does not increase the production of heat by its own 
chemical action. It neither warms nor sustains the body by 
the elements of which it is composed." — (Philosophical Tra/ns^ 
actions, 1859.) 

No doubt, alcohol does hinder the excretion of foul air from 
the body, and retains effete, bad matter of various kii^da — 
thus promoting, on the one hand, the prodactioxi oi ^Aaea»«^ 
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liko rhonmatism and gout, and, on the other, biHons and 
iiuivric ftivers ; but there is no evidence yet famished which 
nrovcjH that any quantity of alcohol is decomposed in the blood. 
If it be, where are the oxides ? When steel is oxidized, we 
find th(5 runt in evidence. So far as chemistry can tell ns, by 
ox [mjH merit and analogy, oxidizing alcohol would produce 
aUt'.hijde^ arjitic acid, and finally carbonic acid and water. But 
wliilc! the latter two have not been shown to be produced in 
^r'(;at.(;r (quantities, the former have not been found at all after 
th(j UH(^ of pure alcohol, though their presence is easily 
(UiUuitcd in the blood when directly introduced through the 
ht/ornach. If the wood and coal have been here, we say, show 
iiH th(i a^/tcH. If the eggs have been consumed, produce the 
nhdh. So, if alcohol is decomposed in the body, produce in 
evi<i(jn(!(j itH derivatives. This is a fair challenge; yet one 
jihyHic-iaii, who clings to his theory with singular pertinacity, 
confnHHOH that after twelve years* research and experiment, he Iwis 
not h(H)n able to produce this proof But even he, Dr F. E. 
AriHtie, in a lecture to the Royal College of Physicians, in 
August, 18(57, is compelled to abandon the notion that alcohol 
wdrniH. He says : — " Alcohol, as has been abundantly proved 
hy the admirable researches of Dr Sidney Ringer, does not 
dr.naf.a hut reduces hodily temperature, when given in even the 
largcHt non-intoxicating doses, except in the case where the 
temperature is already below the normal standard. There 
can be no doubt of the correctness of this observation, which 
£ have repeatedly verified." 

JlJxperience, special experiment, the quantitative measure- 
ment of the fuel and its known power, the lessened oxidized 
products of combustion in the blood, and the test of the 
thermometer, all unite in the demonstration oiihe fallacy that 
alcohol is a warming agent; and whatever the science of the 
fature may settle as to the destiny of alcohol, cannot in the 
least disturb the certainty of this fact.* 

§ 60. The end of food is tlie generation of force, with which mem 
performs the woi'h of life. But the possible methods by which 
food can generate power are only three : (1) by the organiza- 
tion of tissue ; (2) by the supply of the chemical ingredients 
of the blood ; and (3) by famishing fael for oxidation, and 



* The sensation of heat is qaite different from the generation of it. No 
one, we suppose, helieves that the hot feeling of cayenne or mustard, 
either gives heat, or increases it, except so far as the agent inflames the 
tissue. 
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the conseqnent prodnction of heat. Anything w food which 
oan do this without injury : and nothing is true food that does 
this vnth injury. It is now seen that Alcohol can do none of 
these things: it cannot make tissue, or supply salts and 
phosphates, or feed the fnmace. Prof. Lehmann, in las ' Phy- 
siological Chemistry,' says : — " We cannoc believe that alcohol 
theine, etc., belong to the class of substances capable of con- 
trihuting towards the maintenance of the vital functions, ^^ Dr E. 
Smith, F.R.S., says : " Alcohol is not a true food. It interferes 
with alimentation " ( 1 85 9) . 

If it be not food, however, is it not possibly drink ? 

§ 61. Drink is needed as the vehicle of all vital movement. 
Adapted to this end. Providence has given us, in wonderfol 
abundance, what Shakspere calls, 

" Honest water, too weak to be a sinner." 

As Dr W. B. Carpenter, in his * Manual of Physiology,' 
impressively observes :— 

" Water serves as the medium by which all alimentary 
material is introduced into the system ; for until dissolved in 
the juices of the stomach, food cannot be truly received into 
the economy. It is water which holds the organizable mate- 
rials of the blood either in solution or suspension, and thus 
serves to convey them through the minutest capillary pores 
into the substance of the solid tissues. It is water which, 
mingled in various proportions with the solid components of 
the various textures, gives to them the consistence they 
require. And it is water which takes up the products of their 
decay, and conveys them, by a most complicated system of 
sewage, altogether out of the system. . . . No other 
liquid cam, supply its place ; and the deprivation of water is 
felt even more severely than the deprivation of food. . . . 
Alcohol canmK)t answer any one of those important purposes 
for which the use of water is required in the system ; whilst, 
on the other hand, it tends to antagonize many of those purposes 
by its power of precipitating most of the organic compounds 
whose solution in water is essential to their appropriation by 
the living body." 

Alcohol is thus described iii the sixth edition of Dr Turner's 

' Elements of Chemistry,' edited by Professor Liebig : — " Pure 

alcohol is a clear, colourless, mobile liquid ; specific gravity 

'792, It boils at 172°, and has not been frozen by any cq\33l 

hitherto produced. Is a non-conductor of eXectricit'ij, ^Y\Na 

D 1 
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odmir of alcohol is agreeable and penetrating, and intoxicates 
powerfully. It is highly inflammable, and its combnstion, 
with a sufficient supply of oxygen, yields only carbonic acid 
and water. Alcohol greedily absorbs water firom the atmo- 
sphere; and deprives animal substances of the water tlwy contain, 
causing them to shrivel up. Hence its use in preserving anatO' 
mical preparations.*^ 

" Alcohol," says Dr Hooper, in his * Lexicon Medicnm,* 
"has a very strong affinity for water, combining with it in 
every proportion ; it even separates the water m)m several 
salts when they are dissolved in it, and precipitates the solid 
matter." 

This renders alcohol an agent most hostile at once to 
digestion and circulation. Two agents more utterly antago- 
nistic ill their function than alcohol and water cannot be found ; 
for what the one does, the other directly undoes. 

These facts, if not self-evident, are undeniable. Everywhere 
* water ' is hailed as a friend by the voices of vitial Nature, — 
at least in all ordinary measures. The flower in the garden, 
the grain in the field, the tree in the forest, unite with ' the 
cattle upon a thousand hills,' in illustrating the necessity and 
the henef action of this simple and beautiful hquid, — the blood 
of Nature, the * water of life.' How marvellous and mani- 
fold are its properties ! It cleanses, but never pollutes ; 
it aids to nourish, but never starves ; it excites to normal 
action, but never irritates to fever and inflammation. 
Beyond all other agents, it absorbs heat and circulates it 
equably throughout the frame, and, in adapted quantity, is 
always retained until the process which needs it is fulfilled. 
Hence, while it wastes no force, makes no deduction from the 
sum total of organic power, it aids the performance of every 
natural function. 

Alcohol, then, contrasted in all its physiological properties 
with water, cannot rationally be regarded as drink, any more 
than as food, since the one purpose of drink — that of acting 
as a vehicle or menstru2im of digestion and circulation — is 
counteracted exactly to the extent to which alcohol is intro- 
duced into the system of any living thing, whether vegetable or 
animal. 

§ 62. When it is asserted * strong drinks are nourishing,^ the 
abstainer is strictly logical in replying, that such an opinion is 
fallacious, because, in the first place, it does not contain the 
elements of the living tissue ; and in the second, it is speedily 
cast out of the body, in greater or lesser quantities, — in fact, 
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is treated as an intruder. To this Dr Lankester has nnwisely 
objected: ^^ Both water and alcohol are equally eliminated 
fix)m the system, nnchanged " ! The objection would be a 
sufficient refatation of anybody who asserted that "water 
nourished the body in the sense of food." Nobody, however, 
does say that of water, though many assert it of alcohol, 
which is hghter and more volatile ! But even from the bare 
objection two clear inferences arise : (1) that it is absurd to call 
either alcohol or w&ter food; (2) that to destroy genuine food 
wholesale, in order to generate an article not only worthless 
but pernicious, is at least as gratuitously wicked as for an 
invading general to bum down the growing corn, or tear up 
the ripening vines. But after this evasion, the differences 
between the natural element of Water, and the artificial Alco- 
hol, still remain. Water fulfils useful, necessary, and blessed 
purposes in the vital economy, and goes out of the body in 
the actual discharge of a beneficent sanitary mission; while 
Alcohol really creates an internal commotion, defiles the 
vital stream, lowers the temperature of the blood, wastes 
the nervous energy, impairs the nutrition of the structures 
and is finally expelled by the ' Police Force ' of the Sanitary 
System. 

§ 63. Still another plea is put forth in justification of the 
use of strong drink by those who love it. " Spirits," they 
say, may not be either nourishing or warming, but we do not 
dnnk pure alcohol : we drink wine and leer, and these contain 
other elements, which are food." This delusion, no doubt, is 
bolstered up by the venal testimonies so readily obtained, and 
so widely advertised, by pale ale and porter brewers, who 
live in riches acquired by the ignorance and demoralization of 
mankind. They audaciously advertise, for example, that their 
beer and porter is ' highly nourishing.' Dr Lyon Playfair, 
C.B., Professor of Chemistry in the University of Edin- 
burgh, has analysed a specimen of this drink, and reports that 
of blood-forming matter it contains exactly one part in 1666 
parts ! Baron Liebig, in his * Chemical Letters,* states that 
the whole purpose of brewing is to get rid of the nitrogenous, 
blood-forming elements of the grain, and to transmute the 
useful sugar into alcohol. " We can prove," says he, " with 
mathematical certainty, that as much flour as can Ioaj on the 
jpovnt of a table-knife is more nutritious than eight quarts of the 
best Ba/varioM beer ; that a person who is able daily to consoLxaft 
that amount of beer, obtains from it, in a ^\io\e ^ea;t,\oL >i>afe 
most favorabJ© case, exactly the amount oi Trafcn.\JvN^ cora.- 
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stitnents which is contained in a. 5-lb. loaf, or in 3 lbs. of 
flesh " ! 

§ 64. Dr Hassal's analysis of * Old Pale Ale,' from Burton, 
published by Allsopp and Co. themselves, will enable a child to 
see through the impudent delusion. A gallon of it, containing 
?0,000 grains, and costing 25., was found to consist of Wat^r, 
65,320 ; Sugar, 100 ; Vinegar, 200 ; Hop extract, ?10 ; Malt 
gum, 2,510; Alcohol, 1,160 grains. Now of all that, only 
the seventieth of a pound of sugar is food : not the alcohol ; 
not the hop (which is a vegetal narcotic) ; not the vinegar ; 
and not even the gum, since that substance passes undigested 
through the body. 

§ 65. As to Wines, the case is no better. The albumen of 
the grape is valuable nourishment, but in fermentation it 
becomes yeast, while the sugar becomes spirit. Dr R. Dbuitt 
the great eulogizer of the light-wines, is compelled to confess 
that " Alcohol is a mere drug ; and although a constituent, is 
not the valuable one in Wine." 

The salts of wine are also the salts of grapes, and in the 
latter eidst in a more assimilable form, and in greater abun- 
dance. 

The Lancet reports on wines as follows : — 

" Tbe result of a series of reports upon the red wines of France, the clarets 
and the burgundies, and the red wines of Hungary and Greece. The mean 
strength in alcohol of all the clarets examined was 9 grains per cent. ; of 
the burgundies 9^ grains — that is, the latter was very little stronger than 
the former. The mean alcoholic strength of the Hungarian wines was just 
10 grains ; while the mean strength of the two Greek wines was 11 grains 
per cent. Some of the clarets and burgundies contained added spirit and 
sugar. There was no relation between the quantities of spirit contained in 
the several wines and the price, some of the cheaper containing more spirit 
than the dearer. Some time, since Liebig promulgated the statement that 
Hungarian wines contained a larger amount of phosphoric acid than most 
other wines; and to this circumstance a superiority was attributed to them. 
The analyses now published afford no support to that assertion, as the mean 
amount was the same as in the clarets, but less than in the burgundies. It 
is a common belief that wine possesses highly * nourishing ' properties. 
The nitrogen present in each of the wines tested was determined, and tbe 
mean amount of albuminous matter in 1,000 grain measures of the wines 
was found to be only 1 j grain ; while in 1,000 grains' weight of lean beef 
it was 207 grains : that is to say, the raw flesh of beef contains 156 times 
more nourishment than wine. Consequently, the amount of nutriment 
contained in wine, as contrasted with meat and most articles of diet, is 
insignificant and infinitesimal^ 

§ ^Q, On looking at our bodies we are struck with two kinds 
of work performed within them, both inextricably associated 
mth OUT h£e. (1) The blood and juices within, the solid limbs 
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and tissues we feel, the breath we exhale, the water we expel, 
and the perspiration which transudes from the skin, are all warm. 
Heat is got up in the system, and the thermometer tells us that, 
in the natural state, our external parts are 98' F., and our 
circulating stream at 100°. (2) This warm-blood is being 
continuallj sent firom the heart, the beating Ufe-pump, whose 
strokes we can feel and count, through all the arteries of the 
system, to every cell and tissue of the living house. With the 
surplus of these two sorts of force, not used by the machine 
itself, we put power-in-action ; that is, we perform (3) 
External work, with feet and hands, under the direction of the 
will; and, therefore, (4) Mental work, of sensation, feeling, 
thought, and volition. How these forces pass from one form 
to another, — become translated, as it were, — or how they are 
correlcUed, is only partly known, but of the fact itself there can 
be no doubt whatever. For example, a person whose heat has 
sunk several degrees, or whose body has not been nourished 
for days, or whose frame has been wasted by fever and inflam- 
matign, can neither work with his body, nor think or feel 
with his brain ; and, on the other hand, a person who has 
been subjected to intense emotion of any kind, whether of 
pleasure or pain, is incapable of much physical work. The 
great law holds good that all labour is exhausting, which 
simply means that all organic force is transitory, and is contin- 
ually undergoing change or transformation ; and the conclusion 
is, that we must restore the old conditions in order to realize 
&esh force or power. 

§ Q7. The nature of the machinery or organism concerned 
in this fourfold work is plain enough, though it has yet many 
secrets and processes hidden from the eye of human science. 
(1) The stomach, for example, is a primary grate where are 
prepared the fuel-food for warming, and the nourishing -food 
for building-up. The lungs are at once the bellows which (by 
Mispiration) take in the fresh air (or oxygen), for oxidizuig the 
carbon and hydrogen of the food and tissues, or burning it 
up; and which (by eajpiration) send out the excess of carbonic- 
acid gas, or foul air, iiius serving as chimney and window for 
the perpetual ventilation of the house. The arterial system, 
where the oxygen meets with the ti*ansformed food and tissues, 
is the general furnace of the body ; and, associated with this 
system, are liver, intestine, kidneys, etc., which, in conjunction 
with skin and lungs, are the drains and purifiers of the system^ 
casting forth the waste, effete, or poisonous "i^TO^TjLcfe^ ol V^Xai^ 
changes. The heat evolved in these changes &a\iy^m\ha\iO^ 
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of a healthy, well-fed adult, is probably eqiml to the raising of 
5^ gallons of water from the freezing condition to the boiling- 
point. (2) The great central pump of the heart is a congeries 
of rmtscles, with adapted valves, for forcing the pabnlnm of the 
blood through the whole body, aided by other contrivances. 
At each stroke of this living-pump, fix)m 5 to 6 ounces of blood- 
are thrown with great power into the arterial tubes, and in 
the 24 hours of the day it pumps out a quantity, ranging in 
different persons from 14 to 20 tons ! It has been reckoned 
that this would be equal to carrying from 14 to 20 sacks of 
coal to the top of the London Monument ! As the blood thus 
courses through the body, the various organs and tissues, by 
their special affinities, select the substances similar to them- 
selves, and are thus renewed in their structure, — ^in other 
words, take up a new stock of force. (S) With this renewed 
tissue of bone, muscle, and nerve, external work is accom- 
plished. The bones sustain weight and carry force as levers ; 
the muscles contract under a stimulus ; the ligaments hold f&st 
by the cohesive power of their structural affinity; and so 
internal, mechanical work is done. And (4) the nerves illustrate 
the higher forms of force, associated with the soul. Like 
telegraph-wires, they receive and transmit telegrams. They 
convey a stimulus to the muscles, and other organs, partly 
controUing them, and partly enabling them the better to 
perform their function. The brain is the great centore where 
the sensory nerves which receive messages, and the motor 
nerves that convey them, meet in a common sanctuary; where 
emotion is engendered, and thought emerges into conscious- 
ness. 

§ 68. Now it will be plain, on a little reflection, that as ail 
work implies the expenditure of power, and as power is, like 
matter, always a fixed quantity, so the various kinds of power 
exhibited in the life of a human being must be mutually 
measurable; that is, a certain quantity or degree of one 
power can be changed into a certain quantity or degree of 
another, a/nd no more. Wood of a certain texture, for instance, 
or coal of a certain composition, are known to give out a fixed 
quantity of heat, which again creates a fixed quantity of steam, 
or elastic vapour, which in turn does a certain amount of 
mechanical work, and no more. Each condition or element 
measures the other. So with the body. The food (if used) 
measures the heat and nutrition; this the work done, or 
capable of being done, whether of heart or nerves, hand or 
brain. An hnpoitajit question now arises: How cam, the 
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va/ried Jcvnds of voluntary work he calculated hy a common 
stamd'ird ? A man, for example, weighing 150 lbs., works for 
3^ hours on the revolving tread-wheel of a reformatory. 
Althoagh, owing to the turning round of the wheel, he is 
always in the same spot, his ascending motion does the same 
sort and amount of work that would be done were he to take 
80 many steps up a steep mountain-side. That work, if taken 
to the foot of the Mont Blanc, would carry him up to the 
height of 7,560 feet. Now this labour can be referred to the 
standard of heat ; being, in fact, chiefly done by that force. 
So much heat as will raise the temperature of 1 lb. of water 1^ 
F., if directed to the steam- work of an engine, will raise one 
pound in weight 772 feet ; or, to reverse the illustration, will 
lift 772 lbs. in weight one foot upwards. Hence the man who 
lifts his own body, weighing 150 lbs., up to the height of 
7,560 feet, has really done work equal to raising 506 tons one 
foot; or, in the language of science, has done 506 foot-tons 
of work. 

§ 69. Of course, the whole and sole proximate source of 
PHYSICAL POWER is ix) be found in our food, into which this force 
was put by Divine Providence; that food and wine which 
" Cometh out of the earth,'* and " strengtheneth man's heart," 
but which derives its energy from the sun's rays, interwoven 
with the cells and structure of plants during the natural process 
of * growth.' Thus, as the solar heat which passes into wood is 
given out as flame and caloric for the boiling of the water in 
the kettle, or reappears as steam, or elastic vapour, when 
science harnesses it to her work-carriages, and compels it to do 
the drudgery of muscle, — so the solar forces fixed in the food, 
but liberated in the blood by the action of oxygen, re-appear 
as the heat and energy of the human frame. A small portion, 
say one-tenth, of food is required to be nutritive, containing 
some suitable combination of nitrogen, essential to all living 
structures; but the hulk of it must be matters of an oily, 
or saccharine nature, or of starch convertible into sugar. 

§ 70. The following tables, modified from those of Professor 
Frankland, will throw light on the actual worth of various 
kinds of food, and ought utterly and for ever to dissipate the 
superstitious belief in the value of intoxicating liquors : — 
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WEIGHT AND COST OP POOD EEQUIBED TO FUKNISH HALF AH 
OUNCE OP NITROGEN, THE MINIMUM AMOUNT NEEDED IN HEALTH, 
PEE DAY. 



Pea meal 

Oatmeal 

Wheaten bread 
Good cheese .. 
Lean beef .... 

Potatoes* 

Bice 

Milk 

Cabbage 



Weight in 
ounces. 



Coet. 



Heat yalne in 
foot-tons. 



15 

20 

40 

10 

12 

120 

50 

100 

328 



8, d, 

3 

Sk 

5 

6 

74 




1 
1 
1 



71 


8 



2,194 
8,134 
8,236 
1,627 
667 
4,709 
7,304 
2,446 
5,563 



It will be observed, from the last column, that many 
substances which are of special value as nutriment are less 
so as fuel, or heat-generators, and the reverse. The next 
table concerns the total force-value measured by the power 
of generating heat, when digested, absorbed, and oxidized. 

WEIGHT AND COST OP SUBSTANCES BEQUIBED POE DOING 4000 POOT- 
TONS OF WOEK IN THE BODY, BY THEIE COMBUSTION. 



Oatmeal 

Fat of beef (or dripping) 

Potatoes 

Bread 

Lump sugar 

Butter 

Cheese (good) 

Cabbage 

Boiled eggs 

Arrowroot 

Lean of beef 

Isinglass 



Weight. 



Cost. 



lbs. 


8, d. 


It 


4i 


f 


6 


6i 


^ 


3 


6 


IS 


11 


i 


1 2 


u 


1 3 


I5i 


1 3 


2i 


1 6 


If 


1 7J 


4i 


8 9 


If 


28 



These calculations were based upon the experiment of 



Valuable, however, for supplying potash to the blood, and thus aYorting 
Boniyy. Lemon and lime juice answer the Bam.e end. 
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hv/rning these various substances in an artificial retort, and 
measxuing tlie heat, but in ale and beer many things exist 
which are not absorbed by the body, or burnt in the blood, 
such as gum, hops, and alcohol. But assuming, for the sake 
of argument, that the alcohol, narcotic hop, and gummy residue 
of beers, are really consumed in the body, and not eHminated,* 
what, according to the tables of Prof. Frankland, would be 
the Yalue of such hypothetical food as compared with natural 
sources of power ? 

Guinness' Stout, 6^ bottles at 10(2. each, would cost 5«. 5(2. 

Bass' Ale, 9 bottles at 10(2. each, will cost 78. 6(2. 

So that, were the constituents of beers ever so digestible, 
a pound of dripping at 9(£. would exceed in value 9 pints 
of Bass's best ale, costing 7s. 6(£. ; and 3cZ. worth of oatcake 
or porridge would generate more power than 7 pints of 
Guinness' Stout! Though eating beef, ham, and mutton, 
for the production of * force,' is a very wasteful method of 
living, it is economy itself compared with the extravagant 
and utterly delusive plan of gaining power from pale ale 
or brown stout. This, surely, is a demonstration that the 
drinker *pays too dear for his whistle.' 

§ 71. Prof. Johnston, the author of * The Chemistry of 
Common Life,' who was a poor physiologist, put forth the 
notion, that if alcohol was not direct food, it aided the digestion 
and absorption of food. But this is not the fact. As Pro- 
fessors Todd and Bowman justly state, in their great work 
on Physiology, the essential action of alcohol on animal tissue 
is such, that if a glass of grog were taken after a mutton-chop, 
and were hept in the stomach, the meat would never be 
digested. Luckily for the drinker, the spirit mixes with the 
water of the blood, and passes on with the current of the 
circulation, and thus, after delaying digestion, allows fresh 



* The authorities for the statement as to gum are the following : — 
French's Handworterbucht iii. Blondot's TraitS de la Digestion j p. 297. 
Simon's Archiv, i. Gmelin's Verdauung nach Versuchen, ii. Boussin- 
gault, in Annal, de Chimie, 3rd ser., xviii. Lehmann, iii. Of 50 grains 
of gum in mixture, 46 grains were found in the excrement, undigested. 
We know the old traveller's tale of persons in the Sahara living /or days 
on gum ; just as we know of the Indians, of Orinoco, living for weeks 
on clay. Neither case applies to the ordinary circumstances of man ; for 
if the gastric juice does partly dissolve gum when men are starvinq^ ^xA. \\i 
has nothing else to digest, experiments clearly prove that i\i ^^n^ uq\» ^<^ ^^ 
when it has anything better to operate upon. 
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supplies of gastric juice to perform that fanctioii. The 
experiments of Dr Hemy Munroe, of Hull, show that the 
same essential tendency to retard digestion is common to all 
forms of alcoholics, from pure brandy to pale ale.* 

The experiments of Dr B. Smith, F.R.S., published in the 
* Philosophical Transactions ' for 1859, prove that alcohol 
" interferes with alimentation,'* and " its power to lessen 
the salivary secretion impedes the due digestion of starch.*' 
If authority be worth anything, the greatest authorities coin- 
cide with these views. 

§ 72. The late President of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Dr Paris, has well stated the distinction between a food 
and a stimulant. Of the latter he says : — " In its generally 
accepted meaning, it denotes any influence which accehrates 
vital movements — but action is not powee. With the exception 
of * vital stimuli,* — such as food, air, water, heat, — the whole 
range of the Materia medica does not furnish a single agent 
which is capable of directly increasing the energies of the body, 
or of adding to the general stock of vital power. Our miscon- 
ception of the term has arisen from a partial and superficial 
view of the immediate effects of a few agents, of which brandy 
may be taken as the type. It produces a tempora/ry excitement 
of the arterial and nervous systems, but this is invariably 
followed by a corresponding depression. All that we have done, 
then, is to disturb the balance : we have added nothing to the 

GENERAL AxMOUNT OF POWER.* 'f 

Sir Benjamin Brodie, F.R.S., Surgeon to Queen Victoria, 
after a long life of experience, gives, in his * Psychological 
Inquiries,* his final verdict thus : — 

'* Alcohol removes the uneasy feeling and the inability of exertion which 
the want of sleep occasions. But the relief is only temporary. Stimulants 
do not create nervous power ; they merely enable you, as it were, to u»e 
up that which is left, and then they leave you more in need of rest than 
before " (i. p. 143). 

Baron Liebig says of the moderate drinker : — 

'* Spirits, by their action on the nerves, enable him to make up deficient 
power at the expense of his body. He consumes his capital instead of his 
interest." 

*' The circulation will appear accelerated at the expense of the force avail- 
able for voluntary motion, but without the production of a greater amount 
of mechanical force.":|: — ('Animal Chemistry,' 1843.) 

* Particulars given in Doctors^ Drugs^ and Drinks, p. 90. 
t Fharmacologia, 9th ed., 1843, pp. 169, 170. 

} The significance of this fact will be explained in § 82-§ 84, when we 
come io estimate the effect of alcohol upon the heart-beat. 
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Prof. Peeeira, in liis * Treatise on Food ' (1843), says : — 

** Ales are not fitted for ordinary nse, on account of their intoxicating 
and STUPEFTiNo qualities." 

Dr Charles Wilson in hia * Pathology of Dmnkenness ' 
(Edinburgh, 1865), says : — 

** No circumstances of ordinary life can render even the moderate use 
of intoxicating fluids either beneficial or necessary, or even innocuous,^* 

Dr E. Smith, in his * Practical Dietary ' (1865), says : — 

'* The proper place for these compounds is as medicines ; but not as 
foods, and they should not find any place in mere dietetic arrangements. 

" AJcohols are largely used by many persons in nursing, in the belief that 
they * support ' the system, and maintain the supply of milk for the infant ; 
but I am convinced that this is a serious error, and is not an unfirequent 
cause of fits and emaciation in the child.*' 

Dr Markham, F.R.S., says in the British Medical Journal: — 

*• It does not prevent the wear and tear of the tissues. None of it, as 
fax as we know^ is assimilated. It is, therefore, not a food in the eye of 
science." 

Even the Lancet^ Feb. 1871, concedes the whole question in 
these words : — " At any rate, let there be no misunderstanding 
about one thing: force cannot he had without nutritive material, ^^ 
It is simple ignorance, where it is not idiocy, to affirm that 
alcohol is nutritive material. 

Dr H. R. Madden thus expresses himself in an elaborate 
Essay on * Stimulating Drinks ' (London, 1847) : — 

"Alcohol is not the natural stimulus to any of our organs, and hence 
functions performed, in consequence of its application, tend to debilitate 
the organ acted upon. 

** Alcohol is incapable of being assimilated^ or converted, into any 
organic proximate principle, and hence cannot be considered nutritious. 

**The strength experienced after the use of alcohol is not new strength 
added to the system, but is manifested by calling into exercise the nervous 
energy pre-existing. 

** The ultimate exhausting effects of alcohol, owing to its stimulant 
properties, produce an unnatural susceptibility to morbid action in all the 
organs, and this, with the plethora superinduced, becomes a fertile source 
of disease. 

'* A person who habitually exerts himself to such an extent as to require 
the daily use of stimulants to ward off exhaustion, may be compared to 
a machine working under high pressure. He will become much more 
obnoxious to the causes of disease, and will certainly break doww, ^oqiRiCT 
than he would have done under more favourable cixcxanBtoLxice^. 
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**The more frequently alcohol is had recourse to for the purpose of 
overcoming feelings of debility, the more it will he required, and, by 
constant repetition, a period is at length reached when it cannot he foregone, 
nnless reaction is simultaneously brought about by a temporary total change 
of the habits of life. 

** I conclude that the daily use of stimulants is indefensible undeb 

ANT KNOWN CIBCUMSTANOES.*' 



lY. 

§ 73. A poison may be defined to be, " A substance, whicli, 
brougbt into contact with tbe skin, mncous snrfaces, nerves, 
blood cells, or other organs of man, disturbs their normal state, 
by virtue of some special inherent quality,^* Such a dis- 
turbance means, first, some degree of altered structure, tem- 
porary or permanent; and, second, a consequent altered 
function, which may be either an increased or a lowered 
action. Hence, * Poisons* are usually classed under three 
general heads : as (1) Irritant or acrid poisons, which inflame 
and tend to destroy the living tissue ; (2) Narcotics or seda- 
tives, which lessen the action of* the nerves, and, if taken 
in sufficient quantity, destroy action and feeling; (3) 
NarcoHco-acrids, which possess the double action of both 
classes, according to their dose or concentration. Arsenic, 
Spanish-fly, jalap, and sulphuric acid are examples of the 
first class ; opium, prussic acid, and chloroform, of the second; 
deadly nightshade, tobacco, strychnine, and alcohol, of the 
third. On this point, Orfila, Dunglisson, Taylor, Christison, 
and all toxicologists, are agreed. 

§ 74. The slightest thought wiU induce the belief, that 
tiie continued use of any one of these powerful agents, how- 
ever disgcdsed or diluted, so long as it produces a sensible 
effect at all (and who would take it if it did not ?) must tend 
to alter the natural condition of the bodily organs, and to 
produce effects that, sooner or later, will tell palpably and 
plainly upon human hfe. In the preceding part of this 
Text-Book, it has been shown, by a series oi facts, that health, 
strength, warmth, endurance, and vital power, are all best 
upheld by abstinence from alcoholics, and that the moderate 
use of such liquors actually and sensibly increases mortality. 
This proves, by experience, that alcohol is not food, but is 
poison. 

§ 75. Dr Thudichum, of London, has recently attempted, 
on theoretical grounds, to include alcohol in a partial definitioi\. 
of food. He assumes that alcohol is decomposed, m ^i\l<^^y5^ 
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to some extent, gives ont heat, and is therefore food. This 
is to beg the definition as well as the fact. For even if 
alcohol were bnmt in the body, and made the body warmer 
instead of colder, it would still be true that, "before it was 
decomposed, it acted as a poison upon blood and tissues. Now, 
true food must not only warm and nourish, but must do 
so without burning and destroying. Food must answer the 
end of food innocently, which alcohol does not. A true defini- 
tion of food will give, not only the chemical-action, but the 
physiological-relation. After all his pleas and apologies, how- 
ever, Dr Thudichum is compelled to make the fatal concession 
concerning alcoholics : * * Whether they are beneficially consumed, 
or otherwise, must remain for future research to determine." 
Science has reached no conclusion adverse to experience. 

§ 7Q, Some of the leading physiologists of the day — such as 
Prof Lallemand, Dr King Chambers, and Dr Edward Smith — 
incline to the view that the main action of alcohol is to 
depress vitality by its narcotic action upon nerves and brain. 
This view, however, should be held in connection with the fact, 
that all vital organs as really resist the first blows of a narcotic 
as of an acrid agent ; whence it follows that when a narcotic 
is given in small doses, the reaction will resemble the symptoms 
commonly ascribed to a * stimulant,' or goad. It is of little 
moment what the agent is called, so long as the fact is 
perceived that it does not give, but calls out and wastes power. 
A stimulant is not the corn that strengthens the horse, 
but the whip or spur that induces the animal rapidly to 
expend its strength. It is not the new cash which accrues 
to a man on the death of a rich relative, but the money which 
the lawyer has borrowed for you by mortgaging your old 
farm. It will all have to be paid back again, sometimes 
with interest and costs. It now remains to trace the chief 
pathological results of the use of alcohol. 

Two series of experiments performed with Bourbon whisky 
and sherry wine in April, 1867, and reported in the Chicago 
Medical Journal, are instructive. The whisky was mixed with 
sugared water, which was an error, because sugar tends to 
raise the temperature, and thus to confuse the experiment. 
We record the results ; — 





Temporatnro 


Pulse per 




in mouth. 


mln. 


Before whisky, drank at 10.30, p.m. 


984*'. 


83 


After 4 oz.,, „ ,,11.00, „ 


971" 


85 


)) »» >» » 11. oU, „ 


97i*' 


89 


„ ,, ,, „ 12.30, A.M. 


97J*' 


85 
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'' The sphygmograpb shows, tliat wliile the ntunber of beats 
were increased from 83 to 89 per minute during the first hour, 
ike force of the heart and pulsations was weakened, whence a 
congestion of the venons radicles would ensue." 

Prof. Binz, M.D., of Bonn, in his 49 experiments (1869), 
arriYed at these conclusions : — " HaIT a glass of light hock, or a 
small glass of cognac, caused a fall frotu O''^ to 0^6 in a very 
short time. Large doses given to a strong poodle, reduced 
the temperature in 2f hours, from 38°4 to 36°7, while it raised 
the pulse from 89 to 118. Alcohol induces dilatation of the 
ca/piUaries of various regions, especially of the head, with great 
precision and certainty." 

§ 77. Alcohol is so virulent a poison that it can be taken 
only in the diluted form of ardent spirits, a teaspoonful of 
which has ofben destroyed the life of a child, and from half-a- 
pint to a pint that of men unaccustomed to its use.* It 
produces death in such cases by nervous shock, not very dis- 
similar to that of a blow on some susceptible centre, like the 
ganglionic nerves of the stomach. As consumed in wines, 
cider, and beer, the violent acridity of the poison is sheathed 
in ten or twelve times its bulk of water. 

" When spirituous liquors are introduced into the stomach," 
says Dr Aitken, " they tend to coagulate, in the first instance, 
aU albuminous articles of food or fluid with which they come 
in contact ; as an irritant they stimulate the glandular secre- 
tionB from the mucous membrane, and ultimately lead to per- 
moment congestion of the vessels and to thickening of the gastric 
tissues. In these effects it is impossible not to recognise 
the operation of an agent most pernicious in its ultimate 
results. The coagulation is very different from that effected 
by the gastric fluids, and tends to render the articles more 
difficult of solution by the gastric juice."t "Even diluted, 
in the form of beer or wine," says Dr Lankester, F.R.S., 
**it is found to act injuriously on the delicate membranes 
of tiie stomach and oi^er digestive organs. | When taken 



* Oesterlin (Handbuch der HeilmitUllehre^ 1855) records the case of a 
child, 1} years old, who had two tahle-spoonhils of hrandy (which is half 
water) given to soothe it. Bloody flax, conynlsions, lockjaw, and death in 
nine hours, followed. Boesch {Henke^s Zeitschrift, 1850) gives a case 
where two table-spoonfuls of brandy, taken at sips, proved fatal to a healthy 
girl of 4 years of age, in spite of medical aid. 

fPraetiee of Medicine, 5th ed. 

i School Manual of Health, London, 1868. 
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« 

in large quantities in any of the above forms, it acts most 
injnrionslj on the stomach, liver, brain, heart, and other 
organs.* , , . It is finmd to destroy the quality of the 
blood, to congest the membranes of the brain, to prodnce 
incurable affections of the liver and kidneys, and to effect 
changes in the mnscnlar structure of the heart, the result 
of all of which are painful and lingering diseases, or sudden 
death." 

Another result, even when positive disease itself is not 
generated, is to mask the symptoms of disease produced by 
other causes, to frustrate the aims of proper treatment, and to 
set the physician's skill at defiance. " So destructive," adds 
Dr Lankester, " is this agent, on the whole body, that large 
numbers of persons avoid its use altogether, and thus have 
successfully demonstrated that the use of this agent is not 
necessary to health." The consequence of this again is, 
that while the dbstai/ner has not half the sickness of the moderate 
drinker, the diseases to which he is subject are much more 
amenable to treatment, and require less violent remedies. 

§ 78. Alcohol, in even moderate doses, if continued, sensibly 
alters the character of the blood. This has been shown by 
a series of experiments and microscopic observations instituted 
by Schultz, Virchow, Boecker, and others. Prof. Carl Schultz 
(Berlin, 1842) says : — " Alcohol stimulates the vesicles to 
an increased and unnatural contraction, which deprives them 
of colouring matter, and hurries them on to the last stage 
of development, i.e. induces, their premature death, — not sud- 
denly, but gradaally, and more or less according to liie quantity 
of alcohol used. The pale vesicles lose all vital resistance, 
less oxygen being absorbed, and less carbon being carried out, 
and the plasma itself becomes an irritant to the circulatory and 
secreting organs." This is the reason why alcoholized blood 
cannot suitably nourish the body, and how it is especially 
unfit to promote the healing of wounds and inflamed parts. 
Virchow (1853) describes, as the result of his experiments 
in the use of beer, " a decrease of water, an increase of fibrin 
and of coloured clot, which reddened much less rapidly on 

* The extraordinary appearance of the drinker's stomach has been fre- 
quently exhibited in the plates published by Mr E. 0. Delavan, illastrating 
cases supplied by the late Dr Sewall, President of the American Mescal 
Institute. See Dr Nott's Lectures (Student's edition), and Dr Lees' 
Illustrated History of Alcohol^ which works also contain coloured repre* 
sentations of St Martin's stomach under water-drinking and alcohol- 
drinking respectively. 
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ezposnre to tHe air tHan normal blood, and contained mwn/y 
more of the pale hloocUdiscs tlum is usual in perfect healthy which 
may be regarded as defunct bodies, no longer capable of their 
original duty, that of absorbing oxygen."* 

Boecker also (1854) agrees that this is evidence of partially 
effete matter kept in the blood. His experiments with Bhenisn 
wine had the effect of largely lessening the amount of carbonic 
acid breathed out, and stopping the excretion of earthy phos- 
phates, thns retaining ashes in the living house and retarding 
ventilation. As Dr King Chambers says, " There is a general 
lesemblance between these experiments and those with pure 
spirit, modified apparently in close proportion to the smaller 
quantity of alcohol and to the amov/nt of the antagmiistic agent, 
water, therein absorbed." This is an important truth. All 
alcoholic liquors are bad m the degree in which they contain 
alcohol : the heavier or more concentrated, the worse they are. 
Wines, beers, or ciders, are but alcohol diluted and flavoured 
differently. The last deadly agent of intemperance, madness, 
and disease introduced into France, ahsinthCf owes its worst 
effects simply to the strength of its alcohol. No possible 
drugs or adulteration can be so bad as this essential and 
oharacteristic element. 

§ 79. " It is shown by abundant testimony," says Dr 
Aitken, "that from excessive drinking the blood becomes 
surcharged with unchanged and unused material, and contains 
at least thirty per cent more of carbon than in the normal 
state. The order of events by which this comes about is 
somewhat as follows : Alcohol is directly absorbed by the 
blood-vessels without undergoing any change. Part of it 
is eliminated very slowly as alcohol by the lungs [and skin], 
by the liver, and by the kidneys, but appears to tarry in 
Urgeeb amount in the liver and the brain ;t another portion 
is [supposed to be] decomposed. [If so] its hydrogen enters 
into combination with oxygen, and, with acetic acid [not 
yet detected, however, if produced], carbonic acid and water 



* Dr Moleschott (MiUler's Archiv.) has shown that when the liver is cut 
out of frogs they lose their power of breathing ont carbonic acid (fool air), 
and absorbing oxygen (fresh air), in proportion as these cloudy blood discs 
increase. For particulars of experiments, see * Works of Dr Lees,' 
i. andilL 

f Dr Percy, and the French experimenters, made this assertion on very 
good grounds, but Schulinus has recently performed experiments, in which 
he seems to have proved that tJie blood of drinkeiB ooiit&Aii^^ ^^ ^ax%<^ 
a percentage of alcohol as any other part. 

11 ^ 
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are formed. Oxygen is thns diverted from its proper fanction, 
the exhalation of carbonic acid at the Inngs is diminished both 
absolutely and relatively, and less nrea is excreted by the 
kidneys. All the evidence, therefore, points to alcohol ob 
causing the reteriUon of substa/ncea which ought to he eliminated 
[i.e. cast out] ; and [the effect of] this retention of effete 
[or waste] matter is still more intensified by the stimulant 
action of alcohol [in] increasing for a limited period the 
frequency of functional acts, followed as it is by a correspond- 
ing depression"* of the nervous system. Prof. Lallemand 
also observes, that "alcoholized blood contains, during life 
and after death, a great number of free fatty globules, visible 
even by the naked eye." 

The pathological alterations are : very vivid inflammation 
of the mucous membrane of the stomach; accumulation of 
blood in the right chamber of the heai*t and the large veins ; 
congestion of the membranes (meninges) covering the brain ; 
and especially of the lungs. Lecanu found in a drunkard's 
blood as much as 117 parts of fat in 1000 parts ; the highest 
healthy 'proportion being 8^ parts, and the usual 3 only! 
Hence, as Dr King Chambers remarks, "Alcohol is really 
the most ungenerous diet there is. It impoverishes the blood, 
and th&re is no surer road to that degeneration of muscular fibre 
so Trmch to he feared. Three-quarters of the chronic illnesses 
which the medical man has to treat are occasioned by this 
disease ! In Heart-disease it is especially hurtful, by quicken- 
ing the beat, causing capillary congestion, and irregular 
circulation, and thus mechanically inducing dilatation of the 
cavities." In fact, alcohol is concerned in producing the 
peculiar condition of the tissues called * feitty degeneration,' 
more than any other agent known. 

§ 80. The influence of alcohol upon the blood is strikingly 
exhibited in its effects upon the milk of suckling mothers. 
"Alcohols," says Dr E. Smith, "are largely used by many 
persons in the belief that they support the system and maintain 
the supply of milk for the infant ; but this is a serious error, 
and is not an unfrequent cause of flts and emaciation in the 
child, "t The Newcastle Express some time ago reported the 
proceedings at an inquest at Monkwearmouth, where the 
surgeon stated that the child "laboured under chronic in- 

* Practice of Medicine^ 11. 838, London, 1868. This is onr old dootrine, 
that " Alcohol robs the blood of oxygen." 
t Practical Dietary, London, 1865, p. 162. 
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flammation of the bowels, and tbe coroner said there was 
no donbt the child had died from convnlsions arising from 
inflammation produced by taking the alcohol in the mother's 
milk." Sir A. Carlisle, the celebrated surgeon, said in 1814,. 
of fermented liquors, " The next in order of mischief is their 
employment by nurses, a common occasion of dropsy in the 
brain in infants. I doubt much whether the future moral 
habits, the temper and intellectual propensities, are not greatly 
influenced by the early effects of fermented liquors upon 
the brain and sensorial organs." Dr Inman, of Liverpool, in 
his 'ISTew Theory of Disease ' (1861), admits that, "through 
the influence of lactation, children have suffered severely 
from diarrhoea, vomiting, and convulsions. I have known 
a glass of whisky- toddy, taken by the mother, produce sickness 
and indigestion in the child 24! hours thereafter" (p. 44). 
On the analysis of the milk of the same woman, a few hours 
before and after the use of a pint of beer, it has been found 
that the alcohol increases the proportion of water, and dimin- 
ishes that of the casehw or curd, which is the nourishing 
element ; and that the alcohol is very perceptible in the milk. 
§ 81. Among the * conclusions ' from the experiments of 
Lallemand, Perrin, and Duroy (JBole du Alcool, Paris, 1860), 
are some which show the results of the action of alcohol both 
npon the blood and nervous system, and prove that moderate 
excitement is simply a lower degree of the same hind of abnormal 
stimulation which is known as inebnatimi, and that alcohol 
never gives force, but merely expends it. 

'* B. The ingestion of alcohol produces npon animals an intoxication 
that is marked hy a progressive series of functional disturbances and 
alterations, the intensity of which corresponds with the quantity of alcohol 
absorbed. 

'* It manifests itself at first by a general excitement ; bat, by-and-by, 
the respiration and circulation are relaxed, and the temperature lowered. 

** D. Muscular power is weakened and extinguished ; beginning at the 
extremities. 

" K. The pathological alterations are : very Tivid inflammation of the 
mncoos membrane of the stomach ; the accumulation of the blood in the 
right chamber of the heart and the large veins ; congestion of the meningeal 
and especially of the lungs. 

** B. We never found, in either the blood or tissues, any of the derivatives. 
of alcohol, 

'* T. Alcohol is rejected from the vital economy by divers systems oi 
elimination : by the lungs, the skin, and the kidneys. 

'* U. These organs are found to eliminate alcohol after the ingestion <ff. 
doses very small. 

"Y. The elimination lasts many hours, even after au inge^Uora \)«r^. 
moderate. The kidneys contiziae the longest to lejeot. 
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*'X. Aldehyde [a derivative of alcohol], when introdaoed into the 
stomach, is readily fonnd in the blood. 

*' These facts establish, from a physiological point of view, a line of 
demarcation between alcohol and foods. Foods restore the forces, without 
the organism betraying, by disturbed fonctiong, or by outward agitation, 
the labour of reparation, which is accomplished silently in the woof of 
the tissties. Alcohol, on the other hand, immediately provokes^ even 
in a moderate dose, an excitement which extends through the entire economy." 

§ 82. These facts enable ns to realize the snbtle and varied 
conseqnences of the use of alcohol, throngh the nervous 
system and brain, upon the mind and actions of men. The 
forms of mental perversion to which the use of this poison 
give rise, from irritable temper to outrageous crime,— darken- 
ing the perceptions, exciting the passions, hardening the 
heart, blunting the conscience, and destroying the brain, — 
are infinitely various, and find their abundant illustration 
in the records of our legal tribunals. It is not a Text-book 
but a Cyclopeedia that can adequately exhibit them. Booth, 
the assassin of Lincoln, and the Emperor Theodore, are two 
of the latest examples on the tableaux of modem history. 

Pyromania, as well as kleptomania, are two forms of im- 
pulse sometimes created, but more often developed, by the 
action of alcohol.* Its use is at the bottom of brain-defect 
as well as brain-disturbance. Idiots are engendered by a single 
act of alcoholic excess. It determines the character of the un- 
born child ; it strikes a blow at reason and virtue in the very 
womb. A drinking father is a fool, and a drinking mother 
a monster; and but for the dec&ptwe vnfiuence of moderate 
drinhmg these truths would be admitted. Plato, twenty cen- 
turies ago, recognised a fact in physiology, when he forbade 
wine to the newly-married. 

The Spectator (Feb. 18, 1871), in an able article on ' Women 
and Alcohol,* has the following remarks : — 

" Women of the higher middle class swallow quantities of wine or liqueurs, 
which keep them in the condition known as permanent alcoholization^ the 
most dangerous condition into which a Tnan can fall, and, from physiological 
differences, infinitely more dangerous to a woman. Its effect tends directly 
to diminish nervov>s power^ that is, in fact, to obscure the mind, to deterio' 
rate moral character, and to increase the liability to insanity. The doctors 
have advised the practice they now deprecate. . . • It is ruin for women, 
as it is for men, and for the same reason, because any narcotizing poison 
once in possession of the system paralyzes the mil ; but it is rum far 
quicker and more complete. Women depend more upon the will, which the 
influence of the poison cripples, and suffer more visibly when its paralysis 

* See Dr Heniy Munroe*s lecture on the Physiological Action of Alcohol. 
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has thrown them back defenceless npon impnlse, whether the impulse be 
kleptomania or concession to solicitations. Why say all this? First, 
beoiftnse it is true, and the world gains by any kind of truth the statement 
of which does not tend to increase the evil, as happens in the case of Itut 
and cruelty ; and secondly, because we believe it possible for the profession 
which has partly caused and now fears the evil, to help society to the remedy. 
It could very easily do one important service — -prohibit altogether^ as the 
Lancet has in over-reticent phrase advised, the use of alcohol by girls under 
21. They should have none^ simply. It should be * good form ' for them 
to be absolute teetotalers. They do not care for the flavour of wine. They, 
like the Madrassees, * no drinkee for drinkee, but drinkee for drunkeet* — ^that 
is, for the sake of stimulating effect ; and they should be compelled, by 
household opinion^ to go without altogether. Let the doctors teach every- 
body a little more truth about diet.'' 

§ 83. But the use of alcohol is not only the teeming fount 
of the sad idiocy which disgraces and depresses our boasted 
civilization — as truly so in highly-educated Massachusetts, as 
in the slums of Glasgow, Manchester, or Liverpool — its mode- 
rated use is the real cause of so many ill-balanced minds, 
neither insane nor sensible, who are destined to make failures 
in life, and become the centres of misery in many circles. 
It is, on the contrary, an undoubted fact, exemplified in the 
history of thousands of families, that the children born after 
the parents joined the Temperance Society, are not only phy- 
sieally healthier, but mentally brighter, and morally better, than 
those born before. 

In Dr E. Smith's experiments upon himself and friends, a 
moderate dose was found to diatv/rb the mvnd in from three to 
seven minutes : to lessen consciousness and the perception of 
light and sound, and the power of co-ordinating muscles.* 

** Afber this period the effect diminished, as shown by increased con- 
BciousnesB and the perception' of light, as if a veil had fallen from the 
eyes ; nevertheless^ the last power to be completely regained was conscious' 
ness, 

" Spirits made us very hilarious and talkative in ten minutes, and 
during twenty to twenty-five, — so much so that my friend was altogether 
ft king. But as minutes flew away, so did our joyousness ; and little by little 
we lessened our garrulity, and felt less happy, until at length, having gone 
down by degrees^ we remained silent, almost morose, and extremely mise- 
rable. Then, indeed, we felt the horrors and the sorrows of the drunkard's 
lot, and saw with a clearness which can only be perceived by such expe- 
riencCf how certain it is that he must again drain the intoxicating cup. 

**In addition, every mental perception was darkened; and the ^eami- 
ness, which is not an unpleasant feature of it, is a condition in which 
neither thought nor imagination acquires power.'' 

An agent with such tendencies as these can hardly be re- 

* Philosophical Transactions, 1B5^« 
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garded as a friend of man or God. By necessary law, it is 
thus seen to be the seed of inordinate appetite, creating and 
fostering a passion for itself, which grows with what it feeds 
on. The sole issue of its use is immorality and sin ; ending 
in that frightfdl condition of moral slavery, confirmed drunk- 
enness, when the rational mil is abolished, — a condition which 
for ever debars its victim from reaching 

** That tranquil height 
Where wisdom purifies the sight, 
And God nnfolds to the humble gaze 
The bliss and beauty of His ways." 

§ 84. Power must plainly be stored up in some available 
form before it can be expended. In the human body it exists 
as a concentration of cohesive, chemic, organic, aaid nervous 
forces, the sum of which is the actual strength or capacity of 
the constitution, (1) for nutrition and excretion, i,e, health- 
power ; (2) for end/urcmce, including resistance of disease ; and 
(3) for voluntary work with the surplus. When people are 
recovering from illness, it is not until the nutritive fimctions 
are restored that the strength comes back for working with 
the hands or the brain. So, after long walks, the brain is not 
in a fit state for thinking, because the surplus, or accumulated 
power, has been spent. But the constitution and the food, in 
each case, expresses a fixed amount of power, just as does the 
mechanism of a steam engine, with its fael and steam. All 
these forces, as a little thought will show, are correlated, and 
many of them mutually convertible: i.e. as one form dis- 
appears, it becomes another of exactly the same value. So 
much concentrated sun-power passed into wood or coal in 
growing, holding its parts together, does, when separated in 
burning, reappear as light and heat ; the excess of heat above 
the boiling-point passes into steam-force, and that vanishes 
into mechanical action and attrition, to become once more 
light, heat, and electricity. The forces of the sun interweave 
themselves into the texture of the golden grain, and become 
fixed as cohesion or chemical attraction ; bread made from 
that grain is digested into blood, part transformed into mus- 
cle, part into oily and saccharine fuel in the circulation, to 
be at last decomposed in the performance of the work to 
which it was destined. Thus we return to our starting-point ; 
for all this merely explains how force is liberated after being 
temporarily ^ec?, or stored up for use. 

Let the reader sketch for himself a little Essential Ma/n — 
the ruder and simpler, the better. Put a small circle (or capi- 
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tal 0) for the Head ; coimect this by a short stroke with a much 
bigger circle beneath, representing the Trunk \ from the 
npper part of this draw on either side, a line for the arms^ and 
frojji the under-side two lines for the legs — whereby you will 
have the Limbs represented. Here we have the three essential 
parts of man's body. Workshop, master's office, and tools ; 
or, to change the figure, we have in the trunk, the fiimace and 
boiler for getting up the steam ; in the limbs, the piston and 
wheels for using the power generated ; and in the head, the 
engineer who directs. 

Let us now suppose the sum of a day's available force 
derived from food to be equal to 500 foot-tons. In the normal 
state the heart, lungs, etc., will use about 150, leaving 350 for 
voluntary muscular or mental work.* This, in fact, repre- 
Bents the daily * talents ' entrusted for use, — the capital of 
progress^ for the individual as well as the race. How this is 
economised and applied, is indeed the great and true question 
both of moral philosophy and political economy. When alco- 
hol is introduced into the body, it is observed to create an 
increased internal activity of the vascidar system, indicated by 
greater, and at first by stronger, pumping of the heart, and 
correspondingly quickened pulsation and breathing. Can this 
extra work be done without expenditure of poiver ? Of course 
not. Then, exactly so much force as was put forth in that 
extra work must have been abstracted from the suiplusfind 
destined for voluntary work, either physical or mental, which 
represents, first, human progress in wealth and thought, and 
second, in feeling or enjoyment — for such is the real end of 
the wonderful provisions revealed in nature. Facts lead us to 
the conclusion, that irrespective entirely of perverted faculty 
and blotted work in the world through drink, and looking 
merely at the question of abstracted force, a loss is daily sus- 
tained equal to about thirty foot- tons per drinking workman — 
or nearly a twelfth part of the entire produce of labour : in 
other words, to £40,000,000 annually. Alcohol, in fine, at 
least to this extent, robs the treasury of heaven in order to 
defile the sanctuary of earth. 

If we exclude from the general population three millions of 
Teetotalers, two millions more who are prevented by circum- 
stances from drinking, and nine millions of non- workers, under 
or over the working age, we shall have about fifteen millions 

• Of coarse, if the force is not used physically, it goe% to meutal ^or^^ 
and is of equal value, often snperioi; its loss an equal un&lotlTiaiQ. 
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amongst whom to distribute the alcohol consnmed, which will 
amount to about four and a half gallons per head, per year. 
This will yield nearly two ounces of alcohol per day. Now, as 
this induces daily 8000 extra heart-beats^ and much extra, lung 
work on a strong healthy man, it must still more powerfully 
affect weaker and younger people — in other words, it must 
entail a loss of force equal to a twelfth of the whole vohirUary 
force — that is, it must effect a loss of at least thirty foot- 
tons of labour for fifteen millions ; which equals forty millions 
of pounds sterling in value ; and to this loss, must be added 
all the sad consequences and enormous costs following from it. 
It is clear from this consideration, that the Teetotaler runs the 
race of life with a far better chance of winning its prizes, and 
that the Drmker weights himself in his course, and so ensures 
comparative failure. If the Temperance men were selfish, 
instead of promulgating their doctrine, they would guard it 
like a Masonic secret, and quietly use it as a means of ac- 
quiring the mastery of the social and political world. 

Baron Liebig, in his * Animal Chemistry,' so long ago as. 
1843, pointed out this truth ; but the ruck of medical men 
seem never to have comprehended its meaning and importance. 

" The circulation will appear accelerated at the expense of the force avail- 
able for voluntary motion^ but without the production of a greater amount 
of mechanical force." 

And again, in his later * Letters on Chemistry,' he says : — 

** Wine is quite superfluous toman. . . . It is oonsi&nily followed 
by the expenditure of power. These drinks promote the change of matter 
in the body, and are consequently attended by an inward loss of power, 
WHICH CEASES TO BE PBODucTivE, because it is not employed in overcoming 
outward difficulties, i,e. in working," 

In other words, alcohol robs the system of available power 
for doing useful work in field, workshop, and study, in 
order to repel a foreign invasion, and cleanse the living-house 
from the defiling influence of the intruding alcohol. 

§ 8e5. Facts have very often established the truth of this 
statement in a striking fashion ! Out of hundreds of examples, 
take three. (1) It was found in the great works of Oakes and 
Ames, the agricultural-implement-makers of Massachusetts, 
that under the partial trial of the license system, their work- 
men did ten per cent less work than under prohibition. (2) 
Sir Francis Mackenzie, Bart., of Gairloch, in his 'Hints to 
Highland Tenants,' narrates that the English contractor for 
erecting the Conon Bridge, having engaged twenty High- 
landers^ the English navvies gave them a challenge to test 
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their strength and endurance. The work selected was the 
excavation of a certam number of cubic yards of earth within 
a given time. The English had a tahle laid out of beef and 
cde; the Scotch had only their plain oatmeal as food, and a 
can of water. At the end of the day the English had not 
finished, and were in fact qnite used up ; while the Highlanders 
had done all their task, and were moreover so fresh, that they 
danced their national strathspey in token of victory. (3) In 
Bla>chvoood^8 Magazine^ for Jan., 1871, we meet with the 
following in its * Narrative of the Red Eiver Expedition.' — 
" This was one of the very few military expe(£tions ever 
undertaken by English troops where intoxicating liquor 
formed no part of the daily ration. It was an experiment 
based upon the practice common in Canada, where the lumber- 
men, who spend the whole winter in the backwoods, employed 
upon the hardest labour, and exposed to a freezing temperature, 
are allowed no spirits, but an unlimited quantity of tea. Our 
old-fashioned generals accept, without any attempt to question 
jts truth, the traditional theory of rum being essential to keep 
British soldiers in health and humour. Let us hope that the 
experience we have acquired during the Bed River Expedition 
raaai have buried for ever this old-fogyish superstition, Never 
have the soldiers of any nation been called upon to perform 
more unceasingly hard work, and it may be confidently as- 
serted, that no men have ever been more cheerful, or better 
behaved in every respect. No spirit ration meoAis no crime ; 
a/nd even the doctors^ who anticipated serious illness from the 
absence of liquor, will allow that no troops have ever been healthier 
than we were from the beginnvng to the end of the operation. 
With the exception of slight cases arising from change of 
diet, it may be said that sickness was unknown among us. 
. . . The leading detachment reached Port Francis Aug. 4. 
They had done 200 miles in 19 days, having taken their boats, 
stores, etc., over 17 portages in that time, and having made a 
good practicable road at all these 17 places." 

It remained for Professor Parkes, and Count Wollowicz, 
of the Netley Army Hospital, to give (in the ' Proceedings 
of the Royal Society,' vol. xviii., 1870) a very complete 
scientific explanation of these facts, in perfect harmony with 
what we have taught on this subject for the last thirty years : 
a demonstration so convincing, even to London e(£tors of 
newspapers, that the Spectator (quoting the authority of 
Dr Anstie's Practitioner) announces that 1^ oi, oi^Ci^<^ 
is the maximum that can be consianed \)y «ii «tacoTi^ td»s^ 
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without perceptible Tnischief ; and that f oz. is the outside 
that a woman can take, — " beyond that being mere injury, 
as much injury as a slight nervous shock per diem would 
produce/' * 

GDhe experiments were performed upon a healthy soldier 
of 26 years of age. Wo append the chief general conclusions. 

** One and two fluid ounces of absolute alcohol giyen in divided quantities 
in 24 hours to a perfectly healthy man seemed to increase the appetite. 
Four fluid ounces lessened it considerably, and larger quantities almost 
entirely destroyed it. On the last day of alcohol the man was three-quarters 
of an hour eating eight ounces of bread, and could hardly do so. Had he 
been left to his own wishes the amount of food taken would have been much 
diminished. 

It appears, therefore, that in this indiTidual some point near two fluid 
ounces of absolute alcohol is the limit of the useful action on appetite ; but 
it is possible that if the alcohol had been continued a smaller quantity 
would (ultimately) have lessened appetite. 

In other healthy persons it may be different from the above ; in most 
cases of disease, when digestion is weakened, it seems probable that a mwch 
smaller amount of alcohol would destroy appetite. 

The average number of beats of the heart in 24 hours (as calculated from 
eight observations made in 14 hours), during the water period, was 106,000; 
in the alcoholic period it was 127,000, or about 21,000 more ; and in the 
brandy period it was 131,000, or 26,000 more. 

The highest of the daily mean of the pulse during the water period was 
77'5. If instead of the mean of the eight days, 73*67, we compare the mean 
of 77 beats per minute, with the alcoholic days, so as to be sure not to 
over-estimate the action of the alcohol, we find : — 

On the 9th day, with one ounce of alcohol the heart beat 4,300 times more. 

On the 10th day, with two fluid ounces, 8,172 times more. 

On th^ 11th day, vnith four fluid ounces, 12,960 times more. 

On the 12th (fever) day, with six fluid ounces, 30,672 times more. 

On the 13th day, with eight fluid ounces, 23,904 times more. 

On the 14th day, with eight fluid ounces, 25,488 times more. 



* This curious savant, however, does not say how long smaller injuries 
may be going on before they are found out through some serious symptom ; 
nor does he say whether they can be removed as suddenly as ihey are 
supposed to come. Writers who assume, like this one, that the beginnings 
of injury are always visible, are greatly to be admired for their surprising 
ignorance. One thing is certain, that the Practitioner did not care to notice 
a very emphatic statement of the experimenters themselves, viz. *' Whether 
even a smaller quantity might not be hurtful if it were continued day after 
day, the experiments do not show. It is quite obvious that alcohol is 
not necessary for him (the subject of the experiment) ; that is, every func- 
tion was perfectly performed without alcohol. Even one ounce produced 
a decided effect on his heart ; and perhaps, if continued, would eventually 
lead to alterations in circulation and to degeneration of tissues. It is not 
easy to decide what would be moderation,^^ Out of this wholesome warning, 
the Spectator extracts an apology for drinking a little ! 
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As there was ephemeral feyer on the 12th day, it is right to make a 
dednction, and to estimate the nmnher of heats in that day as midway 
between the 11th and 13th days, or 18,432. Adopting this, the mean 
daily excess of beats daring the alcoholic days was 14,492, or an increase of 
13 per cent. 

The first day of alcohol gave an excess of 4 per cenU^ and the last of 
23 per cent, ; and the mean of these two gives almost the same percentage 
of excess as the mean of the six days. 

Admitting that each beat of the heart was as strong during the alcoholic 
period as in the water period {it was really more powerful), the heart on the 
last two days of alcohol was doing one-fifth more work. 

Adopting the lowest estimate which has been given of the daily work done 
by the heart, viz. as equal to 122 tons lifted one foot, the heart during 
the fdcoholic period did daily work in excess equal to lifting 15*8 tons one 
foot, and in the last two days did extra work to the amount of 24 tons 
lifted as far. 

The period of rest for the heart was shortenedj though perhaps not 
to snch an extent as would be inferred from the number of beats ; for each 
contraction was sooner over. 

The heart on the fifth and sixth days after alcohol was left off, and 
apparently at the time when the last traces of alcohol were eliminated, 
showed in the sphygmographic tracing signs of unusual feebleness; and, 
perhaps, in consequence of this, when the brandy quickened the heart 
again, the tracings show a more rapid contraction of the ventricles, but less 
power than in the fdcoholic period. The brandy acted, in fact, on a heart 
whose nutrition had not been perfectly restored. 

The peripheral circulation was accelerated, and the vessels were enlarged ; 
and the effect was so marked as to show that this is an important influence 
for good or for evil, when alcohol is used. 

£ferring only to this healthy man, it is clear that the amount of alcohol 
the heart wUl bear without losing its healthy sphygmographic tracing 
is smallf and it must be supposed that some disease of the heart or vessels 
would eventually follow the overaction produced by large doses of ^cohol." 

As tliis topic is of great importance, we "will here endeavour 
to explain the matter, and illustrate it by diagrams, showing 
the disturbance produced by small doses of alcohol. 

In interpreting the pulse-tracings written off by the sphyg- 
mographic lever, one end of which is accurately adjusted to the 
artery at the wrist, we have to consider — 

1. The force of heart-heat expanding the arteries. 

2. The resistance of arteries to the expansion. 

3. The effect of the onward-flowing blood wave. Any varia- 
tion in these conditions will affect the force which moves the 
lever, and determine the pulse-tracing — i.e. the heart-beat may 
be quick or slow — the tone of the vessels strong or weak — 
the balance between the two forces equal or unequal. 



At A we have the nannal tracing of health, which is con- 
tinned in the dotted lines. The line of ascent is nearly vertical, 
being prodnced by a vigorona beat. The first primary curve 
(d) is sharp and acnte, the heart-force and arterial-tension 
being balanced ; the first secondary curve (e) represents the 
effect of the blood flowing onwards after an instant's recoil of 
tbe artery-wall has prodnced the first notch. The line of 
descent, taken as a whole, is gradnal and long, inaemnch as 
the tension is good and the heart's contractions slofr. The 
second or aortic notch (3) correspoada to the 'pause between 
the donble 'beat' of ttie heart, and indicates momentaty 
slackening of blood-wave and tension. The itamiA eecondcury 
curve (/) coirespondB to the second or diastolic action of the 
heart. The stronger the heart acta, the greater will be the 
length of line of ascent, bnt this wil be limited by the tone 
(or tension) of the vessels — if this and the heart-beat are good, 
while the ascent will be only of moderate height, the descent 
will be long and gradnal, and bnt faintly marked. If h«ui 
be strong and tension weak, the ascent will be long. If heart 
be weak and tension normal, a short vertical line of ascent 
will be formed ; if both heart and tension weak, then there 
will also be a short ascent, bnt the line will slope mnch, and 
assnme a rounded apex, while secondary rises and notches will 
be marked generally where tension is low and heart weak. The 
apex of the first curve shows the halance between arterial- 
tension and heart-power. An equal balance (as in health) 
results in an acute angle being formed at point of junction of 
line of ascent and descent. If arterial expansion be insufficient 
or arrested (as in ossified arteries) the descent is delayed, and 
a sqnare apex produced. To sum np ; in health the pulse- 
tracii^ should be of moderate height with a nearly vertical 
ascent, an acnte apex, a gradual and long deecent, and two 
faintly ■marked secondary waves. 

The abnormal pulse is shown by alteration in one or all of 
these points. 

In fever we find a pulse called dicrolous, in which the first 
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ascent is h%lier than natnraJ, the first secondary curve, cor- 
resp(mding to the blood-wave absent, and the aortic notch 
much deepened, making the third rise very prominent, -whUst 
the whole phenomena common to one complete beat of the 
heart are written off shorter, wiih lees gradiKd descent — i.e. the 
heart beats faster, does its work in shorter time, whilst tension 
is ofiually lower than in health. 

This ifl the pnJse we find as the resnlt of any large doae of 
alcohol, or of any external heat applied in marked degree, 
snch as that encountered in a Tnrk^ bath.* This tracing is 
shown at B, and contrasted with the healthy tracing shown in 
dotted line. 

The diagiam at G represents the pnlae of faUgvs — first ' 
elevation veiy high, heart acting rapidly and irritably with 
tension nneostained — the first secondary rise not wiped otit, 
as in alcoholic palae, bat, as well as other secondary curves and 
notches, sharper ihofn, natural. The tracing slightly shorter too 
than in healtii, bnt line of descent not so gradual. 

The following diagrams are from Prof. Parkes' experiments. 



This is nearly a normal pnlse. Heart acting slo-wly, with 
fiiir tension, as shown by long line of descent, and not very 
rapidly or strongly, otherwise the ascent-line would be higher 
and more vertical. Absence of excitement, and ample 'pause 
for real amd nutrition. 

Flrat day o( Alcohol drlnilng. 



Alteration in form ia due partly to frequency : the first curve 



• The pnlse id, also, ofUn dicrotons.Iorft short iflule,4urin%Mlffi.ie^iE,^, 
iriiere thare is languor. 
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better marked, slio^iig qnicker beat, the snnumt ronnded 
iudicafrmg somewhat laboured syatole irith &ir teneion — the 
second rise from blood-wH.ve but little altered, thongh probably 
slightly iccreaeed ; the whole set of actions is completed in a 
shorter period, while collapse after ezpausion of diastole, which 
forms third curve, is more rapid than in No. 1. 

Third ity ol Alcohol drinklDg. 



This tracing has the character of fatigue in some respects, 
Pnlse more snb-dicrotons — irregular- and dieturhed. Increase 
in frequency, with shorter tracing and more abrupt eoUapse after 
diastole — -the inequality and difference of form in the cnrves 
indicating a, vaiying power of heart's action. Eeart doing more 
work in a given time — and period of red for hewrt shortened. 

It is only needful to add, that some subsequent experiments 
with wine, showed that there is no pathological difference 
between fermented liquor and pure alcohol. Alcohol ia 
alcohol, and fermented liqaors are only alcohol dJsgiiised by 
colonrs and flavonrs. When divines of the calibre of Dr W. 
Cooke, talk of ' alcohol combined,'* they simply reveal their 
own utter ignorance of what they write about. It is blonder 
appealing to imbecility, in a battle c^ainst facts, to uphold a 
system of superstition, sensuality, and sin. 

■ See tha most foolieb and nnoritical of all pamphletB, ' ThB Principle! 
of Total Absticence Furifiail.' London. 1S66, p. 27. Almost ever; possible 
error, in the criticiam, cliemietij, and phifeiolog; of the question ig pei- 
petiated. Bee also Di Lees's lepl;, enttUed ' Tossil DlijectLons Eia~ ' ' ' 



V. 

Tto Medical fSiu^siiixn. 

§ 86. Is Alcohol a curative agent? Were we to answer 
this question in the aflGrmative, it would really be, to the 
impartial mind, an argument against its common use. Why- 
take a cure when we have no complaint ? Medicines are not 
for the healthy but the diseased ; and that which makes them 
medicines at all, is their peculiar power to produce extraordi- 
nary changes in the body. Physic and food are contraries, 
related respectively to disease and health. If alcoholics are 
ever really useful as medicines, or even as adjuncts to medical 
treatment, certain conditions must be observed in their use, 
which are generally overlooked. Sir Thomas Watson, M.D., 
F.R.S., in his address to the Clinical Society, Jan., 1868, said : 
— " Our empirical treatment is a shame to us ! We prescribe 
medicines every day, of the action of which we know nothing, 
the belief in their virtue being held in vague tradition, or 
founded on the wildest theory. Our profession is emphatically 
fluctuating on a sea of doubts about questions of the gravest 
importance. Every one, now-a-days, acknowledges that it is 

ONLY BY DIRECTING THE NATURAL FORCES OF THE BODY that WO Cau 

reasonably hope to govern its diseased actions." 

(1) The disease must be there and understood before the 
remedy, or supposed remedy, can be administered. 

(2) It must be known that the alcohol is the essential part 
of the remedy, and not a mere accident. For example, when 
brandy and hot water are given for spasm, the remedial effect 
ia due to the heat as much as to the narcotic action of the alcohol. 

(3) The nature and strength of the liquor must be known, 
which it rarely is. Besides, it is often adulterated with power- 
ful drugs that may occasionally confer the benefit ascribed to 
the spirit. 

(4) Above all, the exact condition of the patient, and the 
time for the administration, with all the proper tests, must be 
reduced to a system and science ; otherwise the prescription is 
mere quackery. Where are these conditions fulfilled ? 

(5) Lastly, careful and comprehensive experiments must be 
made in regard to the administration of alcolioV ioT Ci«t\akB. 
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classes of disease, showing the benefit of the practice by the 
lessened mortality. Where are these ? 

As respects the first condition, alcohol is generally prescribed 
where the symptoms are obscnre, or "where other things have 
failed, with the mere chance or hope that the case may be hit. 
In some instances, the nature of the disease, and hence the 
remedy, has been entirely mistaken.* Dr Aiti^en, in his great 
workjt snppHes an illustration worth noting : " The term 
alcoholism is used to denote various symptoms of disease 
attending morbid processes of various kinds capable of being 
traced to the use of stimulants containing alcohol. The term 
is used in the sense analogous to that in which we use the 
terms mercurialism, ergotism, narcotism, and the like; the 
agents inducing these specific states acting after the manner of 
a cumulative poison. The progress of modem science has 
distinctly demonstrated the poisonous action of alcohol. In 
1828, it was theoretically advanced by Leoveille that delirium 
tremens consisted in an exalted state of the vital powers of the 
brain, excited by the molecules saturated with alcohol. . . . 
But now it is a matter of fact, determined by direct experi- 
ment as well as by observation, that alcohol is absorbed directly 
into the circulation, and is capable of acting as a direct poison 
upon the nervous tissue through which the infected blood cir- 
culates." The old mode of treatment, with opium and drink, 
killed, in Edinburgh, 25 per cent., in Glasgow, 50 per cent., 
-while now hundreds have been treated with warm baths, 
nourishing food, no alcohol, and no opium, and not one per 
hundred dies. J 

As to the second condition, especially in ailments 
affecting stomach, liver, and kidneys, it has been found, on 
excluding the alcohol of porter and some wines, that the 

* For the showing out of the whole subject, see Dr Lees's Is Alcohol a 
Medicine ? Triibners : London, 1866. Price 1«. 4d. 

+ Practice of Medicine^ vol. i., p. 828. 

X Mr Hutchinson, of the London Hospital, however, reports some cases 
which did well with beer. This was owing, not to the alcohol, but the drugs. 
He "rarely employs opium or spirits. In private practice, he reports the 
best narcotic to be bottled stout, but for hospital use common London 
porter is sufficiently stupefying^ if taken in quantity." — {Medical Times, 
Nov. 21, 1868.) M. Gosselin, of Paris, observes, that *' one of the contra- 
indications to the use of chloroform is the inveterate use of alcoholics so 
common in the classes brought to the hospitals. In those subjects, who 
have passed their fiftieth year, anaesthetics should either be abstained from, 
or employed with the greatest circumspection." — {Qaz, des Hop,, Oct. 31, 
1868.) 
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benefit has been increased. Accidental elements of cnre are 
jfreqnently overlooked, and the credit given to agents which 
really opposed the cnre. Beer and porter are mnltifarions 
componnds. Dr B. W. Richardson says : — 

** He had been asked his opinion with regard to the yalae of alcohol in 
disease. He knew of no distinct series of observations made with what was 
known to be ethylic-alcohol. They wonld have heard of alcohol being 
recommended in fevers in the form of wine, brandy, and other spirits, but, 
in trath, there was no evidence as to the quality of these agents. As to the 
general use of alcohol in disease, he was quite open to say, that every form 
of disease would be better treated without akohol than with it," (See 
§ 178.) 

Here is a letter from an antiteetotaler — a Yorkshire sqnire 
•with a malt-mania — which exposes well enough the stuff that 
doctors prescribe and patients drink : — 

To the Editor of the Pall Mall Gazette. 

Sib, — Somebody sent me the other day a copy of the Brewers* Journal 
of May 15, '70. Here is a list of the chemicals advertised in it for the use 
of brewers : — Bisulphited isinglass, soluble isinglass, sulphate of lime, 
bisulphite of lime, lupuUn, soluble dry precipitated isinglass, Dublin extra- 
condition (for giving a head to porter), Burton extra-condition (for giving a 
head to ale), double humulin aroma, brewing saccharnm, neutrahzing salt 
(tasteless, to restore sour- ale), tasteless beer-finings, and ale-finings. Are 
all these sanctioned by the Board of Inland Revenue ? The imprecation of 
Dr Slop on Obadiah would be the meed of the Board, if they are not behed : 
* Maledicti sint bibendo, esuriendOy sitiendo, jejunando, ambulandOi standOy 
sedendOy jacendo, operandot mingendot caccando et fiebotomendoJ' Well, 
what next ? Permanganate of potash, by all that is wonderful ! — ^but upon 
a more careful inspection it appears that the last compound is intended to 
sweeten the insides, not of men, but of fusty-casks ! 

All the above materials are publicly advertised, and are not supposed to 
be unwholesome ; but were the list extended to cocculus indicus and all that 
is sold by the brewers' druggist to the brewer and publican, public beer would 
be shunned as absolute poison. I know, for one, that some of it is horribly 
unwholesome to the stomach and the liver. Why should this poison ravage 
our entrails ? It is more odious than garliCy more hurtful than hemlock. 
May temperance lecturers be saturated with it, and may permissive-bill men 
be rubbed all over with it 1 Your obedient servant, 

WeydaUy Yorkshire. E. S. Caylet. 

§ 87. The third condition is rarely fulfilled. Dr Aitken has 
some excellent observations bearing on this and the preceding: — 

" Although so extensively used, as yet little is certainly knoum 
of the action of alcohol when administered in the form of wine, 
beer, or spirits. None of the general statements so frequently 
met with as to the composition or effects of any particular class 
of beverages can he relied on as a guide to the pK'ysica.au m "pTe- 
scrihing ; and much erxor seems to prevail on ttie s^^€^\j, ^^^ 
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only in the popular mind, but also amongst medical men. . . . 
Alcohol is the most potent agent for good or evil in all these 
beverages ; and, therefore, its amovrnt and its effects challenge 
attention in the first instance. A pint of beer (20 oz.) may 
contain one, or two, or more ounces of absolute alcohol, or less 
than a quarter of an ounce ! This alcohol may be associated in 
the beer with an amount of free add varying from fifte&ii to 
fifty grains, and with an amount of sugar varying from half an 
ounce to three or four times that quantity. A glass of sberry 
(2 oz.) may contain from a quarter of an ounce to half an ounce, 
or more, of absolute alcohol, with sugar varying in quantity 
from a mere trace to 20 or 30 grains, associated with a very 
variable amount of free acid, and other ingredients. It is 
impossible, therefore, for a physician to know what his patients 
are drinking, unless he is acquainted with the chief constituents 
and their amounts contained in the identical liquor which he 
may prescribe ; and, of course, before sound conclusions can 
be arrived at, the conditions under which these beverages are 
administered, or taken, must also be very precisely observed, . . . 
The blindly empirical and routine mode in which alcoholic 
beverages are generally prescribed, in absolute ignorance of tltsir 
constitution and genuineness, renders it advisable in a text-book 
to insist fully on these topics, believing that the physician 
cannot successfully cope with diseases, and especially with 
co7istitutional diseases, and the ill-health with which they are 
associated, unless he learns judiciously to use the immense 
power at his disposal in the influence of diet, water, and alco- 
holic beverages, as a^rents in the management of the system 
during the intervals between the paroxysms of these diseases." 
(Vol. ii. p. 242.) 

§ 88. As to the fourth condition, in the case of fevers, Dr 
Anstie, a partial opponent of temperance doctrine, lays down 
as the law, that alcohol cannot be scientifically administered 
until the urine of the patient has been analyzed, and the 
sphygmograph (or pulse-writer) has been applied for the 
course of many hours : otherwise mischief, not benefit, will 
result. He says, "Even the slight and trivial symptom of 
flushing in the face is a sign of the first degree of the poisonous 
action, namely, a vaso-motor paralysis, and shows that at least 
we have touched the border-line at which the beneficial action 
of alcohol ceases, and its poisonous effects begin." — (Lancet, 
Jan. 25, 1868.) 

But this does not express the whole truth, for we have to do 
with the quality of the drink as well as its quantity, and the 
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precise purpose it is ordered for. On botli these points the 
ordinary practitioner is deeply ignorant. Of the three sorts of 
alcohol — methylic, ethylic, and araylic — the boiling-point is, 
respectively, 151°, 172^ and 270° F. In drinking the com- 
pounds generally sold as wine and whisky, few can detect 
the actual kind of alcohol constcmed. Of the physiological dif- 
erenoe Dr B. W. Richardson, thus discourses : — 

"^he scientific phjeician oaght never to attempt their nse except as 
alcohols, the precise nature of which he understands. Does he want a 
quickly acting stimulant which eUminates rapidly, taking out little force^ he 
has it in methylic alcohol. Does he want an alcohol that shall create a 
more lasting effect [draw out more power], he has it in ethylic [wine] 
alcohol. Does he want to reduce the body, to prostrate it for many hours, 
he can do that with amy lie, or hutyhc, or caproylic alcohol. But when he 
is ordering alcohol by the general loose names of gin, brandy, rum, wine, 
he ha^ no conception of what he is prescribing, nor of the effect of his 
prescription." — {Medical Tim>es, March 7, 1868, p. 256.; 

§ 89. As to the fifth condition, all facts run counter to any 
such conclusion, and condemn as worthless or pernicious the 
old routine practice. The statistics of the London Hospital 
exhibit, over a series of years, a gradual advance in the quantity 
of alcohol prescribed, and a no less gradual increase in the mor- 
tality. 1862 to 1864, the deaths in the physicians' department 
rose from 7 to 10 per cent. In the surgical department, 1854 
to 1864, from 4*48 per cent, to 6'55 per cent., — an increase in 
both cases of nearly one-third ! 

On the other hand, every trial in the British hospitals, in the 
treatment of particular diseases without spirits, or with vastly 
reduced quantities of alcoholics, has been, without exception, 
succeeded by a largely lessened mortality. Cholera, rheumatic 
fever, typhus, and typhoid fevers, may be taken as instances. 
Drs Wilks, Rees, and Sutton have treated rheumatic fever 
extensively, without drugs and stimulants, and instead of the 
common frightful sequel of heart-disease, it has been cured in 
half the usual time, with less than one per cent, of that malady, 
which turns out to be rather a result of stimulant treatment 
than of any natural connection with the disease. So true is 
the remark made thirty years ago, by Dr R. D. Mussey, of 
Cincinnati, that, "under the stimulant practice, trains of 
morbid symptoms are often aggravated, and new cetitres of 
irritation established, which, if not sufficient to destroy the 
patient, prolong the period of the fever, and frequently cause 
rel&pses or a lingering convalescence." 

The reports of fever- treatment without e\ivim]XaxL\E, \y5 ^^ 
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Henderson, of Shangliai, and Dr Bishop, of Naples, whicli 
reduced the mortality from twenty-eight to seven per cent., 
attracted, some years ago, the attention of several English 
physicians. Dr T. K. Chambers, who, under the ordinary 
treatment, lost one patient in five, under the new method, had 
only three deaths in 121 cases. Well might this physician say 
to his students, in his Clinical Lectures: — "Above all, I would 
caution you against employing wine as a substitute for the 
true restorative treatment. It may be useful as an adjur^t, 
but never in its place." 

§ 90. In regard to typhus and typhoid fevers, the unhappy 
influence of the late Dr Todd's treatment has not only led to 
the sacrifice of the Prince Consort of England and of himself, 
but of tens of thousands of valuable lives besides. The 
mortality in his own practice in rheumatic fever was always 
very large ; and, as Dr A. W. Barclay observes, in his * Medi- 
cal Errors,' the cases contain, in themselves, a complete re- 
futation of his theory. "The 18 cases reported, give 16 
in which there was heart'Comjplicationy and in some of these 
the stimulating treatment was fully carried out. In common 
fever again, eleven deaths occurred among twenty-four 



cases.'* 



Two uses have been imagined for alcohol as a medicine in 
fever, — the one, that of a fuel to keep up. animal heat when 
solid food cannot be taken ; the other, that of an ancesthetic, 
like chloroform, which will stop the destructive waste of the 
nervous system, indicated by low muttering delirium, — ^the 
use, as it were, of a drag upon a carriage going too rapidly 
down hill. Our answer is, that this is altogether a matter 
of fact, not of theory; and the facts are dead against 
the fancy. . What is here wanted to be done, can be better 
accomplished by other agencies. Milk, unfermented wine, or 
fruit juices, are better fuel than alcohol, while the wet sheet, 
or ice applied to the head or spine, is equally potent, and 
infinitely preferable, for soothing the nervous system and 
regulating the pulse. The error of the prevailing system was 
long ago pointed out by a practical and philosophic physician, 
Dr Archibald Billing, who thus enforces the truth : — 

" Tonics give strength ; stimulants call it forth. Stimulants excite 
action, but action is not strength. On the contrary, over-action increases 
exhaustion. One thing necessary to the recovery of the nervous system 
(in fever) is arterial blood. To produce this of good quality, digestion and 
free respiration are requisite. The digestion having been disturbed, it is 
useless to supply other than fluid nutriment (I have found milk the best), 
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until some renewal of nervous energy takes place. This restoration will 
not be expedited by stimulants,^* (Principles of Medicine, London, 1841.) 

The elaborate statistics published in March, 1864, as to the 
treatment of typhns fever in the hospitals at Glasgow, by Dr 
"W. T. Gairdner, professor of physic, are of the greatest 
weight, and must eventually settle the problem with the 
profession. In many hundreds of cases (nearly 600), of all 
ages, the mortality lessened exa/^tl/y ow the dose of alcohol di- 
minished, milk, or buttermilk, being given in its place. Wine, 
reduced from an average of 34 ounces to 2^, was followed by 
a reduction of deaths from 17 to 11 per cent. Of 209 chil- 
dren under 1 5 years of age, treated without any alcohol, not 
one died, though the very same class of cases, treated with 
alcohol in the Infirmary, had a mortality of six per cent. An 
inquest should have sat upon the six, and the just verdict 
would have been, " Infanticide by medical routine and obstinacy,*^ 

Dr J, B. Russell, of Glasgow, commenting on the preceding 
facts, observes that, " Alcoholic stimulants are a two-edged 
sword in the hands of the practitioner, K employed within 
the range of their stimulant action, which is variable in every 
case, they are helpful ; if pushed beyond into their narcotic 
action, they impair the vitality, which rt is our duty to aug- 
ment. Even as pure stimulants, they may be used unneces- 
sarily, so as to push and urge the labouring energies of the 
system, maintaining an unnatural excitement in a journey, 
which could, with leisure, have been more easily accomplished." 

Professor Parkes and Count WoUowicz give the results of 
their elaborate experiments on a young soldier, as follows : — 

*' It appears, then, clear, that any quantity over two ounces of absolute 
alcohol daily, would certainly do harm to this man ; but whether this, or 
even a smaller quantity, might not be hurtful if it were continued day after 
day, the experiments do not show. It is quite obvious that alcohol is not 
necessary for him : that is, that every function was perfectly performed 
without alcohol, and that even one ounce in twenty-four hours produced a 
decided effect on his heart, which was not necessary for his health, 
and perhaps, if continued, would eventually lead to alterations in cir- 
culation, and to degeneration of tissues. It is not difficult to say what 
would be excess for him ; but it is not easy to decide what would be mode- 
ration; it is only certain that it would be something under two fluid ounces 
ot absolute alcohol in twenty-four hours. 

** If we are correct in our inferences, the commencem>ent of narcotism 
marks the point when both appetite and circulation will begin to be 
damaged. As to the metamorphosis of nitrogenous tissues or to animal 
heat, it seems improbable that alcohol in quantities that can be properly 
used in diet has any effect ; it appears to us unlikely (in the twi.^ q.1 HJafe 
chemical results) that it can enable the body to pcrjorm more mjotV. ofa 
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Ic88 food, though by qnickening a failiog heart it may enable "work to be 
done which otherwise could not be so. It may then act like the spur in 
the side of a horse, eliciting force, though not supplying it. 

'* While we recognize in these experiments the great practical use of 
alcohol in rousing a failing appetite, exciting a feeble heart, and accele- 
rating a languid capillary circulation, we have been strongly impressed 
with the necessity for great moderation and caution. In spite of our pre- 
vious experience in the use of alcohol and brandy, we were hardly prepared 
for the ease with which appetite may he destroyed, the heart unduly excited, 
and the capillary circulation improperly increased. Considering its daily 
and almost universal use, there is no agent which seems to us to require 
more caution and more skill to obtain the good and to avoid the evil which 
its use entails." 

§ 91. Dr King Chambers, in his ' Clinical Lectures,' thns 
refers to the influence of alcohol. "In Albuminurea, the 
alcohol has the most harmful power. Alcohol has not, like 
mercury, a virtue which makes you overlook its felony. It 
seems to do nothing hut ha/pn in that deficiency of life which 
is the essence of the disease" (p. 426). From the conclusions 
of his experiments, pp. 665-576, we extract the following pas- 
sages : — '* We can hardly hesitate to call alcohol an arrester of 
nerve-life, and consequently a controller of nervous action in 
the rest of the frame. On the whole, the effect of continued 
small doses of alcohol is to diminish vital metamorphosis, to 
make it irregular, and to induce, in healthy people, the necessity 
for crises of evacuation. Its secondary effect is a diminution of 
vital functions in general, and of digestion, among the number. 
I do not think we shall be able to trace any direct increase 
of force to alcohol, even m the smallest doses, or for the minutest 
periods of time. Researches show pretty clearly that its 
continued use does not add power to vitality. What I wish 
particularly to remark is, that the primary as well as the 
secondary action is a diminution of vitality. We may with- 
out hesitation conclude, that alcohol is primarily and essentially 
a lessener of the power of the nervous system. Jaundice seems 
to be aggravated by alcohol. . . The action of frequent small 
drams is to produce the greatest amount of harm with the 
least amount of good." 

§ 92. It would be very curious, indeed, if an agent of this 
description could be really a remedy for Consumption, as some 
foolish physicians have alleged. It has neither tonic nor 
restorative properties of any kind. Alcohol, howeirer, has a 
good deal to do with causing this disease. Dr E. Smith, in 
his work on * Consumption ' (Lond. 1862), says that " gin- 
drinking is one of the causes of phthisis " (p. 241). "Alco- 
na/ js not tranaformed in the system. It is impossibfaj^fco affirm 
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that it is a food, in the ordinary acceptation of that term " 
(p. 253). Even in a special case, where Dr Smith prescribes 
rum, it is " in the dose of two tea-spoonfuls [i,e, one of alcohol] 
to half a pint of milk " ! ! ! In the examination of 1000 
patients he found that 24 per 100 drank freely; and 48 smoked 
tobacco. 

Dr Bell, of New York, after an extensive examination of 
facts, came to the conclusion that the use of alcohol was un- 
favourable to consumptive patients. Professor N. S. Davis, 
M.D., of Chicago, publishes the result of 210 cases of hospital 
and private practice : — " Of these, in one-third of the whole 
number, the tubercular disease commenced and progressed 
through all its stages, while the subjects of it were at the 
time, and had been from one to twelve years previously, habitu- 
allj using either fermented or distilled spirits. I have never 
seen a case in which an apparent improvement under the use 
of alcoholic drinks was permanent ; on the contrary, after a 
few months, the digestive function becomes impaired, emacia- 
tion begins to incrnase more rapidly than ever, and in a few 
weeks arrives at a total prostration." 

Professor Lehmann, in his * Physiological Chemistry,' 
observes, that, " when once the fact is admitted, that the 
first thing in many diseases is to furnish a copious supply of 
oxygen to the blood, which has been loaded with imperfectly 
decomposed substances, and to remove, as quickly as possible, 
the carbonic acid that has accumulated in it, these observa- 
tions will have afforded us true remedial agencies which exceed 
almost every other in the certainty of their action. We 
shouH forbid the use of spirituous drinks, and not even pre- 
scribe tinctures, which hinder the necessary excretion of car- 
bonic acid." (Vol. iii. On Respiration.)* 



* Pullic writers are always insisting upon the need of pure air and sani- 
tary regtlations, who yet fail to see the important fact that the use of alco- 
holics vblates both conditions. ** Excess of carbonic acid," says one of 
them, •*is the most discernible injury inflicted by communities upon open 
air, — an injury revenged with fatal force upon the aggressors." In differ- 
ent'air, Uken from different parts of the same town, the amount may vary 
as much as from 9 to 29 ; '* and in this latter district," says Dr Angus 
Smith, "the deaths rose to 4*5 per 100 of the population." It is remark- 
able thanhis is exactly the ratio of mortality amongst Drinkers, while it 
is only oh\ per 100 amongst abstainers, who cannot, and will not, live in the 
bad districts. " Much of the phthisis [consumption] and scrofula [arising 
from defective nourishment] of town populations is, doubtless, due Iq «s^. ^- 
mosphere Overcharged with carbonic acid,*^ The dxvcLllLet \Lfe«^^\si& >^^q.^ 
so overcjUKed. 
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Dr King Chambers, says : — " It is clear that we must cease 
to regard alcohol as in any sense an aliment, inasmuch as it goes 
ont as it went in, and does not, so far as we know, leave any 
of its substance behind it. It remains for some hours in the 
body, and exerts in that time a powerfal influence. What is 
that influence, and over what tissues is it exerted ? * A siimu' 
Icunt to the nervous system.' But what is a stimulant ? It is 
usually held to be something which spurs on an animal oper- 
ated upon to a more vigorous performance of its duties. It 
seems very doubtful if, on the healthy nervous system, this is 
ever the effect of alcohol, even in the most moderate doses, 
and for the shortest periods of time. Dr E. Smith has re- 
corjied very minutely the sensations experienced after brandy, 
by a temperate man with a fasting stomach. First, lessened 
consciousness, and lessened sensibility to light, sound, and 
touch. Then a peculiar sensation of stiffness, with swelling 
of the skin, particularly in the upper lip and cheeks. This is 
very unlike a spur to extra exertion. In a patient at present 
under our care, the same peculiar sensation of stiffness, and 
the objective phenomenon of rigidity of skin without loss of 
sensation, is produced by the pressure of injured bone on the 
fifth nerve, in the skull. It is a jpa/rtial paralysis of a sensitive 
nerve, and cannot i/n any s&nse he considered a/n increase of 
vigour/^ 

It is certain that the exaggerated notions of the therapeutic 
value of alcohol are giving way before inquiry and evidence, 
and that the old theories are being fast exploded. The 
British Medical Journal (June 22, 1868), for example, in 
reporting another of the admirable lectures of Professor 
Gairdner, ' On the limits of Alcoholic Stimulation in Acute 
Disease,' remarks : — " The author condemned the practice, and 
also the theoretical views leading ' to the practice, of the 
late Dr Todd. It is as nea/rly as possible a demonsi/ratei fact, 
that much of what is spent in wines and spirits for the sick 
in hospitals, and, therefore, probably in private praccice, is 
unnecessa/rily, if not i/njuriously, spent. *^ 

A few more great men are required to be sacrificed to the 
prevailing superstition, and then, we presume, commcn sense 
will be shocked, and a healthy reaction will set in. In the 
meanwhile the thoughtless must perish — according tofishion. 

§ 93. In Cholera, it now appears, the treatment has always 
been more fatal than the disease. In the Medical Ovmes for 
March 4, 1867, Dr George Johnson says : — " Patients have re- 
covered from cholera in all its stages, under the most varied 
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and opposite treatment, and without amj. It is therefore 
obvious that there is a natural process of cure. An impartial 
inquiry seems to show that those methods have been most 
stUycessful which have interfered least with the natural progress 
of the disease. Of cholera it may be said, as of many 
other acute diseases, that for the cure of most cases curable 
by any means, the vis medicatrix natures will suffice." He then 
gives these statistics of the Liverpool parish Infirmary. 

Admissions, 375; Deaths, 161=43 per cent. 
Special Tbeatment. 





Cases, 


Deaths per cent. 


Astringent and stimulant . 


. 7 




Camphor and Ice water 


[ 91 


71-42 


Hypodermic injections and Ice . 


) 




Castor Oil, with stimulants 


87 


41-37 


Castor Oil alone 


197 


30-47 



" The mortality," he adds " fell immediately on the change 
of treatment; and at every period of the epidemic the mortality 
under the astringent and stimulant treatment was much the 
same."* 

It was found in the battle-fields of America, that the 
wounded soldiers left to nature recovered the quickest and 
most perfectly; simply because they were saved from the 
doctor's stimulant (or rather, poisonous) treatment. The 
truth is making its way into our hospitals in England. Dr J. 
Grey Glover, for example, says, that " the adminstration of 
large quantities of stimulant and of all sorts of nourishment 
in cases of Carbuncle is now only part of a general fashion 
that is already going out. I am satisfied that of all forms of 
blood-poisoning so prevalent of late, that by alcohol is not the 
least common." 

§ 94. There is no question that stimulants, prescribed for 
trifling ailments, have introduced intemperance into many 
families, and spread social and personal ruin all around. " I 
have seen," said Dr S. Wilks, physician to Guy's Hospital, 
"«o many cases of persons, especially ladies, who have entirely 
given themselves up to the pleasures of brandy-drinking, 
become paraplegic [half paralyzed] . From what we hear of 
our continental neighbours, it would seem that that diabolical 
compound styled absinthe is productive of exhaustion of ner- 

* The author demonstrated the same truth in 1850, in the TTUlW%e.e>K.e.T. 
See also * Works of Dr Lees,' vol. iii., secUoiv on OViQ\ex&. 
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vous power in even a mucli more marked degree. It would 
seem that tlie volatile oils, dissolved in the alcohol, give 
additional force to its poisonous effects."* 

Dr Anstie, in the Practitioner for Februaiy, 1871, well says : — 

"Another way in which medical men often fail to do their daty is, that 
they do not ascertain, with sufficient accuracy, whether a daily dosage of 
alcohx)lt ordered for a particular^ temporary purpose, has or has not been 
rehnquished when the occasion for it ceased. 

"A comparatively short course of this conduct, is sufficient to implant, 
in the unstable nervous systems of women, a firmly fixed drink-craving » 

" Many girls of the wealthy middle, and of the upper classes, epecially 
the former, are of late years taking to consume all kinds of wine, and 
particularly champagne, to an extent which used never to be permitted. 
Many girls are in the habit of taking, in the shape of wine, two or three 
ounces of absolute alcohol, a quantity which, if expressed in cheap beer, 
would be equal to six or seven pints. An unfavourable stimulus is often 
given to the animal nature of young women. There is a subtle change, 
perceptible enough to those who study character with any care, telling of the 
gradual decline of the intellectual, and the increased prominence of the 
sensual tendencies ; and this kind of alteration we have ourselves observed, 
or we are greatly mistaken.'' 

Let ns hope, however, that the members of a noble pro- 
fession will speedily awake to a full sense of the great respon- 
sibility nnder which they labour in prescribing alcoholics, 
recollecting the fact, of which their daily practice gives them 
a perpetual proof, — the fact, as stated by Professor Laycock, 
M.D., — that " indigestion, being temporarily relieved by alco- 
holic stimulants, it lays the foundation for an ever-growing 
habit of taking them in women, and excites a more and more 
urgent desire in the drunkard," so that "tY is in this way that 
many persons of position and education become irrecoverable 
sots.*'t Forge ttiQg this law, and pandering to fashion or 
appetite, the physician will fail in his true and holy mission, 
and, under pretence of healing physical disorder, will leave 
behind him, in many households, a demon more rampant 
and remorseless than ever tore the flesh of the possessed ones 
in olden time. 



* Lectures on Diseases of the Nervous System. — Medical Times, Oct. 
24, 1868. 

+ See the article in the Saturday Beview, Jan. 21, 1871, on * Drawing- 
room Alcoholism.' This is the wicked work of legislators in supplying 
light wines and brandy to confectioners and grocers. 



VI. 

§ 95. Were the subject of intemperance, as it interweaves 
itself, not with the multiplied and minute circumstances of 
social and domestic life, but with the more public and memo- 
rable events of National History, to be treated in detail, it 
would swell into one of the largest volumes ever written. 
Here we can only record the leading facts of history as they 
bear upon the problem to be solved, — namely, those that point 
to the nature and spread of the evil ; those that illustrate the 
failure of certain panaceas, and those which indicate a partial 
alleviation, or a perfect cure. 

No idea can be further from the truth than that which 
makes intemperance a matter of either race or climate. It is 
one of those hasty generalizations which shallow intellects 
grasp at, and interested persons propagate. Pretending to be 
a philosophical induction, it is in reality contradicted by the 
most varied and massive facts of history, — ^facts which clearly 
show that the very same races, at different periods, have been 
the alternate subjects of drunkenness and of sobriety, and that 
the vice of intemperance has prevailed equally in the torrid, 
the temperate, and the frigid zones. The feicts of which we 
shall now give specimens, — selected from regions, epochs, and 
conditions most widely severed, — also show, that (apart from 
abstinence) no variations of social life, no diversities of civiliza-. 
tion, no forms or development of religious faith, have secured 
an exemption from the wide-spread curse of intemperance, — a 
malady and a vice which has penetrated equally the hut, the 
mansion, and the palace, the wigwam of the savage, the tent 
of the Tartar, and the home of the European, and desecrated 
and defiled equally the tabernacles of Judaism, the pagodas of 
Paganism, and the shrines of Christendom. 

§ 96. It is a curious fact, that we are indebted to our 
knowledge of the earliest intemperance of the world, not so 
much to records of the vice itself (beyond passing allusion) as 
to the literary and ecclesiastical memorials of the barriers set 
up against its inroads and inflictions. Amongst tha is.H^ ^s^- 
ments of lost historical books and autic^e '^\fex^^>3c^ ^^^yss^% 
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to the ' world's gray fathers,' which have been preserved to 
ns, several striking notices of intemperance and its remedy are 
fonnd. 

A page of Megasthenes' 'History of India,' cited by 
Strabo, shows that the highest, most religious, and cultured 
castes of Hindostan were then, and from time immemorial had 
been, abstainers : — " The Brachmans, the Germanas, and the 
Hylobious (or physicians), all abstained from wine." 

The fifth and last of the * Pentalogue of Buddha ' (b. c. 
560) runs thus : " Obey the law, and walk steadily in the 
path of purity, and [to do this] drink not liquors that intoxi- 
cate and disturb the reason^ 

A celebrated work by Porphyry contains a page of a lost 
work by Chseremon, librarian in one of the sacred temples in 
Egypt, which has a very instructive passage, enouncing a 
doctrine both substantially and verbally identical with that of 
the book of Proverbs (xxxiii. 30, 31). He says of the priests, 
— " Some of them [the higher] did not drink wine at all, and 
others [inferior] drank very little of it, on account of its being 
injurious to the nerves, oppressive to the head, an impediment to 
invention, and an incentive to hist** — Plutarch informs us, that 
even the priests of inferior deities " were strictly prohibited 
its use during their most solemn purifications ; " that " wine 
was wholly forbidden to the kings," who were also high- 
priests ; and that Psametik, 600 B.C., was the first of the 
regal line that drank it. 

In the Hieratic Papyri (Anastasi, No. 4), Letter xi. contains 
a very singular and instructive passage, written nearly 4000 
years ago by an Egyptian priest and tutor, Amen-em-mi, to his 
young pupil, Penta-our, who afterwards, becoming steady and 
reclaimed, rose to the dignity of court-poet to one of the 
Pharaohs : — 

'' It has been told me that thon hast forsaken books, and devoted thyself 
to sensuality ; that thon goest from tavern to tavern, smelling of beer 
(henk) at eventide.* If beer gets into a man, it overcomes his mind ; thou 
art like an oar started from its place ; like a house without food, with shaky 
walls. If thou wieldest the rod of office, men run away from thee. Thou 
knowest that wine is an abomination ; thou hast taken an oath (or pledge) 

* There was a sort of Burton-upon-Trent even then. In a letter follow- 
ing the one just cited, we find these passages : " The way up to Dja is 
covered with palms, yielding nothing fit to eat save their dates, not yet ripe. 
. . . I shall waUc like one strong in bone, traversing the marshes on 
foot. Then let the barrels be opened, which are full of Beer (hek or henk) 
o!ZatL^^ — Or was this Gaih of the Philistines, and the liquor palm- wine? 
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concerning strong drink, that tbon wouldst not put snch [liquor] Into thee. 
Hast thou forgotten thine oath ? " 

Shortly comes another letter from this Egyptian bishop, 
resuming the allusion to the temperance pledge : — 

" I have heard it said, thou goest after pleasure. Turn not thy face from 
my advice I or dost thou really give thy heart to all the words of the votaries 
of indulgence ? Thy limbs are alive, then, but thy heart is asleep. J, thy 
swperioWy forbid thee to go to the taverns* Thou art degraded like the 
beasts I But we see many like thee^ — haters of books ; they honour not 
God. God regards not the breakers of pledges — the illiterate. When 
young as thou, I passed my time under discipline ; it tamed my members. 
When three months had ended, I was dedicated to the house of God. I 
became one of the first in all kinds of UamingJ'^ + 

In contrast with the ancient Egyptians, the modem Copts 
are a sober people, whatever the explanation may be. Pro- 
bably, however, the cause is their long-continued exclusion of 
intoxicating wine by their Mohammedan masters. There was 
no fashion of drinking to corrupt, no traffic to tempt them. 

Persia was, no doubt, the primitive seat of the Aryan, or 
European and Hindoo races. One of its ancient religions 
regarded wine as an instrument of the evil power. When 
history opens it up to us, the people were very temperate. In 
the words of Herodotus, " strangers to the taste of wine, they 
drank water only." On this regimen, Cyrus conquered the 
East; with a departure from it, began the decline of that 
great empire. It is siQgular that the deviation commenced 
with the medical deception.* According to Anquetil, in the 
reign of " Jemsheed, a cure performed on a lady of the court 
rendered the use of wine common. Until then it had been 
considered only as a r&niedy.** J Thus, by a fallacy of appe- 
tite, common in our day, what was adapted to disease came to 
be consumed daily in health. On this change of manners and 
morals. Professor Bawlinson says : — 

* See Heath's Exod, Papyri^ pi. cxi. § 3. 

+ How wonderful to see the present in the past ! It is the old, old story ! 
Man and drink ! drink and man ! evermore the same in their mutual rela- 
tions ; yet each generation, as stupid as the one that went before, always 
renewing the lesson, but never coming to a conviction of the truth I The 
Egyptian priest says, ** wine is an abomination ; '' and he commands that 
a moral person should dbstmn from it, and not even go to the tavern where 
it is sold and drank. Solomon and the apostles use exactly similar lan- 
guage ; but modem critics, looking at it through modern tastes and cus- 
toms, actually transform their words into an apology for sipping • wuift^ ^2cA 
sitting at feasts ! 

J Universal History, vol. i., p. 300. 
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" The Persians, even of the better sort, were w the earlier times noted 
for their temperance and sobriety. Their ordinary food was wheaten bread, 
barley cakes, and meat simply roasted or boiled, which they seasoned with 
salt and with braised cress-seed, —a substitute for mustard. The sole drink 
in which they indulged was water. Moreover, it was their habit to take 
one meal only each day. The poorer kind of people were contented with 
even a simpler diet, supporting themselves, to a great extent, on the natural 
products of the soil, as dates, figs, wild pears, acorns, and the fruit of the 
terebinth tree. But these abstemious habits were soon laid aside, and re- 
placed by luxury and self-indulf;eace, when the success of their arms had 
put it in their power to have the full and free gratification of all their desires 
and propensities. . Instead of water, wine became the usual beverage ; each 
man prided himself on the quantity he could drink ; and the natural result 
followed, — that most banquets terminated in general intoxication. Drunken- 
ness even came to be a sort of institution. Once a year, at the feast of Mithras, 
the King of Persia, according to Durus, was hound to be drunk. A general 
practice arose of deliberating on all important affairs under the influence of 
wine, so that in every household, when a family crisis impended, intoxica- 
tion was a duty." * 

§ 97. The Arabs, like the Jews, were at one time addicted 
to shameful excess in drinking. Mohammed found them so 
besotted that they worshipped stocks and stones. Yet, from a 
perception of the enormous evils of strong drink, as Warnerius 
observes, " the more devout pagan Arabs totally abstained 
from wine long before the birth of Mohammed." That great 
lawgiver, in words almost parallel with the injunction of the 
apostles, gave forth a law, which has more affected for good 
the millions of the Eastern populations, — Tartars, Turks, Per- 
sians, Hindoos, Arabs, Egyptians, and Moors, — than any other 
institution which was ever set up amongst them : — 

The Koran, v. 7. 
*' true believers, surely wine and lots are an abomination, A snabe op 
Satan, therefore avoid them. Satan seeketh to sow dissension and hatred 
by means of wine and lots ; will ye not, therefore, abstain from them ? " 

Can we resist the belief that Mohammed had heard or seen 
the following ? — 

2 Tim. ii. 26. 

*' And they becoming sober again, out of the snabe of the Deyhi, who 
are taken captive at his will." 

1 Peter v. 8. 
*• Drink not^ be watchful, for the Devil walketh about seeking whom he 
may drink-down." 

§ 98. The Nabatheeansarenamedby Diodorus, of Sicily, B.C. 60. t 

* Ancient Monarchies, vol. iv. Amongst the later Jews, at the Feast of 
Lots, a similar practice prevailed as at the feast of Mithras. The Babbins 
held that they were * bound to be drunk.' The connection is historical. 

f " They live under the open heaven, and call the desert their country. 
A law forbids them to drink wine and to build houses " (zix. § 94). 
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They lived in Central Arabia, and their vow closely resem- 
bled that of tbe Rechabites, who were probably a portion of 
the aboriginal tribe. Doubtless these, and the Pythagoreans^ 
and Persian magi, after the captivity, had great influence in 
modifying opinion and practice in the region of Palestine. 
The Apocrypha and secidar history indeed make certain the 
fact of this influence amongst the pre-Christian Jews and the 
early Christians, — so much so, that unless we read the New 
Testament in the light of this fact, many of its allusions, even 
its words, will fail to yield up the truth to us which was patent 
to the minds of those to whom the original was addressed. 
Mr Jowett, M.A., Professor of Greek at Oxford, may be cited 
as an impartial authority : — 

*' Sach examples (as Daniel and Tobit) show what the Jews had learned 
to practise or admire in the centuries immediately preceding the Christian 
era. So John the Baptist ' fed on locasts and wild honey.' A later age 
delighted to attribute a similar abstinence to James, the brother of our 
Lord (Hegesippus apud Euseb. H, E. ii. 23) ; and to Matthew (Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Peed. ii. 2, p. 174) ; heretical writers added Peter to the list 
of these Encratites * (Epiph. Her. xxx. 2 ; Clemens, Horn. xii. 6). The 
Apostolic Canons (xliii. ) admit an ascetic abstinence, but denounce those 
who abstain [like the magi and Manichees] from any sense of the impurity 
of matter. (See passages quoted in Fritshe, iii. p. 151.) Jewish, as well 
as Alexandrian and Oriental, influences combined to maintain the practice 
in the first centuries. Long after it had ceased to be a Jewish scruple, it 
remained as a counsel of perfection.'' 

Theodoret (a.d. 172) remarks of Tatian, that "he abhors 
the use of wine." Augustine reproaches " the Manichees 
with being so perverse that while they refase wine (vinum), 
and call it the gall of the prince of darkness (fel principiis 
teiiebrarum), they nevertheless eat of grapes." 

Clement of Alexandria (a.d. 190), says : — " I admire those 
who have chosen an austere life, and desire no other beverage 
than water, the medicine of a wise temperance, avoiding wine 
as they would fireJ* — (PsBdagogue, book ii.) 

Epiphanius, Bishop of Salamis, says of the Encratites, 
" They did not use wine at all, saying, it was of the devil ; 
and that drinking and using it was sinful." This was 
evidently said of intoxicating wine, not of the natural juice of 
the grapes, which they are foolishly charged with inconsistently 
sucking. 

Photius observes of the Severians, " They were averse to 
wine as the cause of drunkenness.*^ 

* This is the New Testament word for * temperance,* \Xi\\a ^^^^^^"^ "^^ 
ancients to the abstainers. Surely they xmdoi&\AO^ \^«tt crwa."\»5i^F^'?>^- 
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From this doctrine, propagated to the Eremites of the 
desert, and the later monks of the Arabian border, ^here can 
be little doubt that Mohammed borrowed his famous dictum : — 
" Of the fruit of the grape ye obtain an inebriating liquor, 
and also good nourishm&mV* He issued an interdict against 
the one, but never against the other. The hostile spirit of 
controversy in the early ages, however, led to the doctrine 
being repudiated in totohj the triumphant party; and thus 
the association of a practical truth with real or supposed 
errors, was, for want of logical discrimination, the unhappy 
cause of great subsequent corruption of life in the Christian 
Church, The dark ages set in, followed by the sceptical; and 
it is only in our day that men are rising above the mists, and 
looking once more at the original and abiding /ac^5. 

§ 99. The most remarkable of all the religious communities 
of antiquity were the Essenes and Therapeut^, with their 
kindred associates. We are indebted for our knowledge of 
them to two writers, — namely, Josephus, the Jewish historian, 
and Philo, another Jew of the Alexandrian school. Their 
tenets and practices, in many curious particulars, bore so great 
a resemblance to those of the early Christians, that some 
learned writers have contended that they were Christians, 
protecting themselves from persecution and probable extinc- 
tion under the veil of a secret orthodox sect. 

Josephus, in his * Jewish Antiquities ' ( xv. 11) says : — 
" These men live the same kind of life as do those whom the 
Greeks call Pythagoreans." In his 'Wars ' (ii. 8), he further 
describes them : — 

" The Essenes are Jews by nation, and a society of men friendly to each 
other beyond what is to be found among any other people. They have an 
aversion to sensuoas pleasure in the same manner as to that which is truly 
evil. Temperance {teen enkrateian)^ and to keep their passions in sub- 
jection, they esteem a virtue of the first order. They are long-livers^ so 
that many of them arrive to the age of a hundred years ; which is to be 
ascribed to their simple and plain diet ; and the temperance and good order 
observed in all things." 

Behind these facts concerning Ancient Teetotalism, there 
rests a deep, dark shadow, lit up anon with a lurid glare, the 
evidence of a still more ancient Intemperance. Far as we go 
back, — beyond the verge of history, into the dim twilight of 
tradition, — we still find the traces of that ruin and wretched- 
ness which ever follow in the track of strong-drink. The 
precautions and protests of prudent and holy men, — the pro- 
hibitions of the All- wise, the associations of mankind upon 
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the basis of a common bond of union, a protective pledge and 
badge of brotherhoood, — point to a terrible background of 
antecedent mischief cmd misery^ — to a long experience of sorrow- 
ing hearts, of broken hopes, of blighted homes. When shall 
the cnp of instruction be full ? 

§ 100. Nor is modem history less significant and conclusive 
than ancient. If Oriental nations and tribes have been cursed 
by drink, — Kalmuck and Chinese, Hindoo, Persian, Arab and 
Copt, Syrian and Jew, — so have all the peoples of Europe, 
Greek or E-oman, from the southern Sclavonian to the 
Hibernian Celt, from the Muscovite and the Lapp* to the 
Scandinavian tribes of many lands and names, Norwegian or 
Swede, Dane, Norman, Anglo-Saxon, or Anglo-American. 
In this experiment races may mingle, climates may change, 
social conditions may be revolutionized, but the old nexus 
remains, — drink, drunkenness, and riot, — drink and degrada- 
tion, drink and sensuality, drink and disease, madness, crime. 
Italy with its happy climate, Norway with its comfortable 
homes, France with its wine, Bavaria with its beer, Prussia 
with its education, Ireland with its poverty, England with its 
wealth, Scotland with its whisky and religion, the American 
States with their schools and freedom, are, one and all, 
examples of the inefficacy of aU these conditions even to 
arrest the growth of intemperance, much less to suppress and 
extinguish the vice. 

§ 101. A passage or two from Schlosser's ' History of the 
Nineteenth Century,' will be instructive. In Prussu, " The 
Council of Education, according to Busching, who was a 
member, used every possible means to prevent non-commis- 
sioned ofl&cers addicted to bra/ndy, or incapable invalids, from 
being appointed teachers. . . . The king (Frederick II.) 
insisted that his invalids should be provided for. . . . What, 
however, is more melancholy than all, is, that in order to 
support a military school for nobles, he suffered recourse to be 
had to lotteries, which, as is well known, are as ruinous to the 
morals of the poorest classes of the people as brandy-drinking." 

Prussia, notwithstanding her education, is a striking 
example of the essential tendency of alcoholic liquors to create 

* In Lapland, within a generation, a great reform has been wrought 
out. In many parts, no drink is to be had, and for hundreds of miles no 
liquor is sold. In Lulea, and other model towns, there is no traffic isL 
strong-drink, and so 2000 or 8000 people live, from yeai to -^^^x^Vo.^^'wsi^ 
and health : no magistrate or policeman, no pavrp« ot c,YVH£fli"8)X-»^<2» ^^<^«t. 
or coroner, no fires or insurance office — beeau&e lio ^orxx^^x^-'o^'^^'^ . 
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an ever-increasing demand for themselves, and thns to per- 
petuate the evils of intemperance. The following facts were 
stated at a pubhc conference, by Dr Wald, of Konigsberg : — 

*' The ZoUverein consnmed 122 millions of dollars' worth of alcoholic 
liquors. Berlin in 1844, compared with 1745, had one church less, and 
1500 taverns more. Out of 60 children under 6, in the Orphan Asylum, 
40 had been taught to sip drams, and 9 had a depraved desire for them. 
In the vale of Barmen, — renowned for its religious character or profession, 
— with a population of. 80,000, not less than 13,000 were habitual dram- 
drinkers. In the conscription of that year (1852) for a district of Western 
Prussia, out of 174 young men, only 4 were admissible, the rest being 
physically incapacitated by dram-drinking. From year to year, prisons and 
lunatic asylums became more crowded, while thousands became permanently 
mad through delirium tremens (for which 50 persons are annually 
treated in the hospitals of Berlin alone). Drinking, by promoting 
domestic misery and discord, occasions nine-tenths of the increasing 
divorces of the country. Finally, one-half of the entire com and potatoes 
grown in the north of Germany are converted into spirits, the use of which 
has increased ninefold since 1817." * 

Malte-Brnn, the geographer (edition of 1827), had spoken 
of the Northern Germans as " being robust, frugal, and iTi- 
telligent,^^ as "deprived of beer and spirits," — "while the 
Southern Germans, accustomed to wine, are given to drunken- 
ness and superstition." Within one generation, then, the 
government temptations had altered the very character of the 
people. Lippich calculates, from the mortality returns in 
Laibach, Austria, that 120 of the whole population perished 
annually from excess, and that a fourth of all the adults who 
died there might have been saved by abstinence. The con- 
clusion is irresistible, that Germany has not discovered the 
cure for drinking.f 

§ 102. " In Sweden," says Schlosser, " the higher estates 
had, by law, diminished the enjoyment of brandy to the 



* See Report of Bremen Conference. Hertz, Berlin, 1852. 

t The correspondent of the Daily NewSj under date of Jan. 20, 1871, 
writing from Berlin, but of Spandau, says : — ♦* We meet drunken boySf 
talking big about their soon going oS to the war ; we find the dram-shops 
filled at a quite unusual hour." 

The Daily News correspondent with the Saxon army writes : — ** I am 
sorry to say drunkenness is on the increase in the German army besieging 
Paris. In the active campaign preceding the siege you would hardly ever 
see a man drunk ; now^ hiccoughing gentlemen making a staggering exit 
from the shop tenanted by a marketander, are far from uncotamon." 

Ercbnann-Chatrian, in the * Blockade of Phalsburg,' speak of ** Old 
drunkards elbowing their way to the bar ;" and add, " men can always find 
money for hraskdy and tobacco, when they have none to buy bread.*' 
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peasantiy ; the peasants, therefore, were desirous of avenging 
themselves by insisting upon the prohibition of coffee. . . . 
The noble Hanoverian oligarchs decreed that the jpeasanta 
should no longer drink coffee ! " Thus the government made 
it easy to do wrong and hard to do right. 

" Gustavus (1775) had recourse to the Russian principle 
respecting the distillation of spirits, and introduced it into 
Sweden. This new privilege proved ruinous to the country, 
because fhemcome of the monarch increased just in proportion as 
the morality, health, and prosperiinj of the people declined. The 
ruin and corruption of a nation, which had been for ages 
distinguished for the vigour and simplicity of the people, were 
effected by converti/ng the com necessary for thevr subsistence, and 
which was even partly imported, into liquid poison, and that, 
too, to increase the revenues of the crown " (vol. iv. p. 370). 
Of late years, the old bad policy has been discarded, especially 
in Norway, in consequence of the earnest agitation of the 
temperance question ; and now the com grown is found to 
be, not only adequate to the subsistence of the people, but 
affords a large surplus for exportation. The authoress of * My 
Norske Note-Book ' (1860), says :— 

** Except in the towns, no one can get a license for selling spirits. At 
one of the stations we wished to buy a little brandy, our solitary bottle 
having been broken the second day of our carioling, but the master of the 
house said he was not allowed to sell us any, but would give it to us with 
pleasure. For their own private use, the bonders [farmers] procure it 
from the towns, but the peasantry are, perforce, obliged to go without. I 
dare say this rule is sometimes infringed ; stilly the difference it has 
MADE AMONG THE PEASANTRY IS YEBY OBEAT, fof wkereos drunkenuess 
used to be the national vice, we have not as yet seen one tipsy person out 
of the towns, ^^ 

Sweden furnishes yet another example. It has a full and 
active machinery for instruction ; yet, excluding offences 
against the forest laws, there was, in 1830, one criminal to 
320 of the population; and one crime in 11 was committed in 
drink. From 1785 to 1825, the population increased 20 per 
cent., but the consumption of brandy 400 per cent., notwith- 
standing the education. A verse from an old Swedish ballad 
witnesses to the social besotment which ensued : — 

" All our daily labour done, 
Set the cans a-clinldng ; 
Fill and swill, 'till morning sun 
Calls us from our drinking." 

Yet, as we have said, the people were not poor or i^orcttsiJ^, 
Mr Scott, in his ' Travels ' says : — 
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'* Swedisli cler^ are highly educated and intelligent (p. 803). A great 
yariety of edacational establishments exist, both private and public. The 
order of the peasants (yeomen) number 2,500,000, and own double the pro- 
perty of ail other classes put together/' — (pp. 822-3.) 

Hence "it is well that we should guard ourselves against 
undue and extravagant expectations of the amount of good to 
be derived from school instruction. Centuries of education 
will not remove the evils of had and mischievous customs and laws, 
which form, in fact, an indirect education of another kind, 
often more powerful and lasting in its influence than any 
series of lessons taught within the walls of a schoolroom." — 
(^Westm-i/nster Review, vol. xxxiv. p. 69.) 

§ 103. In the middle-ages intemperance prevailed greatly in 
France, especially in Burgundy, long ere spirits were known. 
In 1282, a General Council of the Church interdicted priests 
altogether from entering into taverns, except on necessity 
while journeying. Smiles, in his * Huguenots,' notices that " a 
reformation of manners " occurred at Meaux, a.d. 1530, and 
that "blasphemy, d/nmkermess, and disorder disappeared." 
The philosopher and statistician, Quetelet, in his great work 
on human development,* explodes the fallacy that France is a 
temperate country. "Of 1129 murders committed during 
the space of four years, 446 have been in consequence of 
quarrels and contentions in taverns." It is true that in large 
districts, and chiefly the most ignorant, there is little drunken- 
ness and crime (a fact to which Quetelet refers) ; but that is 
owing to the fact of the extreme rarity of wine-shops, and to 
the extreme poverty of the people. In the rich and manu- 
facturing parts, intempeiunce and its resulting evils abound. 
Dr Morel, of the St Yon Asylum, says, in his work * On the 
Degeneracy of the Human Slace,* that " there is always a 
hopeless number of paralytic and other insane persons in our 
hospitals, whose disease is due to no other cause than the 
abuse of alcoholic liquors. In 1000 patients, of whom I have 
made special note, at least 200 owed their mental disorder to 
no other coMse " (p. 109). Many more, therefore, would be 
indirectly afiected or aggravated by drink. M. Behic, in his 
* Keport on Insanity,' says, " Of 8y 97 male, and 7069 female 
lunatics, 34 per cent, of the men, and 6 of the women, were 
made insane by intemperance. This is the most potent and 

* * Sur rHomme et le D6veloppement de ses Facult^s * liv. iii. c. 3. 
(Braxelles, 1829.) France, in proportion to population, has double the 
suicides of England. 
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frequent cause."* French journals note, tliat years of plenty 
in the wine- districts are years of disorder and crime for the 
country at large. The ' Annals of Hygiene,' for 1863, 
observe, that, " in wine-growing countries, delirium tremens 
and alcoholism are most frequent " (xxvii. p. 203). The plain 
fiact is, that, though partly owing to the temperament of the 
people, and partly to the better arrangements of the police, 
outrageous and besotted drunkenness may be less frequent, or 
less apparent, yet the serious and essential evils are as great 
there as in any other country. Sensuality pervades their life, 
crime is very prevalent, suicides are in excess, population is 
arrested, and extreme longevity is/rarer than in almost any 
other land. In France everybody drinks, young and old, 
male and female, and we find one centenarian amongst 360,000 
persons ; in the United States of America, one in every 9,000. 
Sixteen years ago, Dr Bell estimated the whole of the alcohol 
drank in France in the shape of spirit, wine, and cider, as 
equal to four gallons of proof spirit per head annually, for all 
ages, men, women, and infants. It is certainly not less now. 
Statistics obtained by the late Mr E. C. Delavan, from the 
French Government, in 1867, enable us to say that the pro- 
duction of wine in 1865 was rated at 1,089,000,000 gallons, and 
of distilled spirits and other drinks, 427,746,000. Of this 
enormous quantity, of which only a small proportion is ex- 
ported, 77,000,000 gallons of wine are consumed in Paris 
alone, which is 42 gallons per head yearly ! The cost of all 
this to the retail consumer, after deducting one-third for 
drinks exported, cannot be less than one billion of dollars, — 
one thousand million of dollars spent in what is not food, but 
which vitiates the morals, poisons the brain, and destroys the 
happiness of the people ! t In France, in 1856, there were 
360,000 drink-shops, besides inns, cafes, etc. Over all France, 
one drunkery to 100 persons of all ages. De Watteville, the 
economist, puts drinking third in order among the fifteen 
direct causes of pauperism. To this we have to add nearly 
^ve millions of pounds of tobacco ; in smoking which, the 

* In the ChareDton Asylum (Paris), out of 256 persons insane from 
physical causes (1826-28), sixty -four (one-fourth) are set down to the abus 
du vin, including twelve females. Of the whole number of insane cases, 
one-ffth are ascribed to excess in wine. How many indirectly to the t^e, 
it is impossible to affirm. 

t A. Husson, of the Hotel de Ville, in his * Consommations de Paris 
(1866), states that previous to 1830, each Parisian took 9 lYtt^.'?^ V^sjoa^tX.'^ ^^^ 
brandy per head annually ; now 14 litiea (^oi B^ ^'^^^.OTi&Y 
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late emperor and empress set the fashion ! With such habits, 
temptations, and examples, can we wonder that every third 
birth in Paris is illegitimate, and that there are 60,000 criminals 
permanently residing in the prisons of the Seine ? Can we 
wonder at the awful collapse which has come upon both the 
government and the nation ? One who, living, defended the 
beer-shop and sensualizing beer at home, thus discourses of its 
counterpart abroad : — 

The wine-shops are the colleges and chapels of the poor in France, 
History, morals, politics, jurisprudence, and literature in iniquitous formsy 
are all taught in these colleges and chapels, where professors of evil 
continually deliver these lessons, and where hymns are sung nightly to the 
demon of demoralization. In these haunts of the poor, theft is taught 
as the morality of property; falsehood as the morality of speech; and 
assassination as the justice of the people. It is in the wine-shop the 
cabman is taught to think it heroic to shoot the middle-class man who 
disputes his fare. It is in the wine-shop the workman is taught to admire 
the man who stabs his faithless mistress. It is in the wine-shop the 
doom is pronounced of the employer who lowers the pay of the employed. 
The icine-shops breed — in a physical atmosphere of malaria, and a moral 
pestilence of envy and vengeance — the men of crime and revolution. 
Hunger is proverbially a bad counsellor^ but drink is a worse" — (Dickens' 
* Household Words.') 

Mr Hope in his * Brittany and the Bible,' observes that 
" the Breton peasant, after his work is done, seeks distraction 
at the auberge, /owricZ at every corner, and there spends what 
he has, and incapacitates himself from getting more. As 
a consequence (of dirt and drink), scrofula and fever abound, 
and deaths are numerous/' 

Dr John Bell, of Philadelphia, testifies to the same effect : — 

*' Foreign countries are cited to show the temperance of the inhabitants 
where wine is largely made and consumed ; and of these France is spoken of 
with the most emphasis. A careful inquiry into the subject has not by any 
means justified such a favourable view. Your reporter, who spent a year in 
Paris, had an opportunity, while attending in the hospitals of that city^ 
to learn something of the habits of the lower and poorer classes of the 
population, who do not come under the notice of travellers. Statistical 
returns show that the people, not only of Paris, but of other great towns of 
France, furnish a large quota of victims to alcohol, and the evils of intem- 
perance are deplored by not a few of the medical men and publicists of that 
country. The subject subsequently engaged his attention, and he would 
refer to a small volume of his for documentary and other proofs that wine 
countries, taking France as their representative, have little cause for 
self- congratulation, on the score of exemption from drunkenness.* What 
is the experience of those persons who mix with the people in their f§tes — 
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who look into their cahareUy or small wine and brandy shops — who watch 
the crowds returning into Paris of a Sunday evening from oatside the 
barriers, where they get wine cheaper than in the city — who visit their 
hospitals, to note the causes of disease and of surgical injuries, and to 
make a record of their insane, and the causes of this £sease — who read the 
newspapers, and learn in them the origin of quarrels and duels between 
soldiers at a cabaret, and a disobedience of men to their officers? Yillerm^, 
high authority on all statistical and benevolent questions, said years ago, 
that drunkenness is the greatest curse of the labouring classes in France. 
Wine, especially the common country wine, does not stimulate them 
enough ; it only serves to give them an appetite for something stronger, 
which they find in their own brandy. The successive stages of intemperance 
are so well described by Villerm6, that one might suppose he had drawn 
the picture from what transpires so comiidonly in our own country, and in 
Great Britain and Ireland. ' The workmen drink spirituous liquors at first, 
without pleasure, and merely through imitation; soon to indiflference 
succeeds an agreeable sensation ; then an insensible desire is felt^ and a 
passion continually augmenting. It is thus gradually, and by a rapid 
descent, a man passes from habits of sobriety to habits of intemperance ; 
from the moderate use of intoxicating drinks to their abuse. Henceforth 
everything becomes an occasion for visiting the cabaret; he goes there 
when times are prosperous, because he gets high wages and has money ; 
when he is for a while without work, because he has nothing to do ; when 
he is happy, in order to enjoy himself; when he has domestic troubles, in 
order to forget them. In fine, it is at the tavern that he contracts his debts, 
and pays them when he can ; that he makes his bargains ; that he forms 
his friendships, and even gives his daughter in marriage.* " * 

The Fall Mall Gazette, Oct. 17tli, 1868, lias the following :— 

An account appears in yesterday's Journal des DSbats of the proceedings 
before the eourt-martial in the case of the voltigeur of the guard accused of 
wounding a civilian with his sabre. At the trial the prisoner explained 
himself. 

'* You know, mon colonel, it was the emperor's fete day, and we had 
been drinking his health, I remember that, at about eight o'clock, I had 
just come out of a tavern on the roadside, when I met with another volti- 
geur, with whom I began to converse." 

*' And," interrupted the president, " you went up to two women who were 
walking along the road?" 

" They were going their way, and we ours," replied the soldier. "We 
were going towards the railway when a man called out to us, * Walk a little 
faster, or you will lose the train.' I was offended at being spoken to in this 
manner. The wine got into my heady and I don^t know what took place 
afterwards.** 

*' I can tell you," said the president. ** * There are some fine gentlemen,' 
you exclaimed, * who do not know how to speak to me civilly. I will speak 
to them with my Charlemagne.' " 

Complainant seems to have been of a ridiculously mild disposition, 
to judge by his attitude. " I received the first blow," he said, '* on the 
head, the second pierced me in the thigh. I had a narrow escape, but 

* Report on Alcohol, presented to the Americttu "MLedac^^ K!a«.QWiiC^^"a-»^^^^ 
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I was able to begin work again in a few days. What particularly annoyed 
me," he added, '** me and all my party, was to miss the fireworks. For the 
rest I have no ill-will against this soldier. What he did to me he 
might have done to any one else, I say, then, forgive him, for he did not 
know what he was doing.** The court-martial did not forgive him, says the 
Journal dee Dehats neatly, for it sentenced him to six days' imprisonment. 
Le Droit publishes a report of another court-martial. A grenadier, meet- 
ing a printer in the street, rushed upon him without any assignable motive, 
gave him a deep cut with his sabre on the right side, and then ran down the 
street brandishing his weapon, and exclaiming, " Here ! sentinel. The 
people have risen ! Gross bayonets ! Fire 1 I have killed one of them.'* 
He continued summoning sentinels, and calling out that the people had 
risen, until, passing before the Ministry of Marine, he was arrested by 
the guard. The court deliberated for a quarter of an hour, and then by a 
majority of four votes to three, acquitted the prisoner. Le Courrier du Bas 
Jlhin (Strasburg), meutions that on Sunday last a drunken soldier of the 
18th Regiment of the line wounded a civilian with a sword bayonet. ** The 
wound," says Le Courrier , *' is fortunately not severe ; but the fact, 
nevertheless, is one more to add to those so frequently recorded in the 
journals, by which the impropriety of allowing soldiers to carry arms when 
not on duty is plainly shown." 

Why not take away the drink, which excites to the violence ? 

Even in benighted France, however, there is here and 
there a temperance oasis, — a green spot in the waste. In 
the quaint little city of Villeneuvette, there is only one cafe 
and one hotel, both closed at nine o'clock. There pauperism, 
beggary, and illegitimacy are all but unknown; and the 
people live long and happily. At St Aubin d*Ecronville, in 
Normandy, is an establishment for the production of those 
beautiful anatomical models which have made M. Anzoux 
so well known. He educates boys to this artistic work, and 
has generally about 70 persons in his employment. Neither 
smoking nor drinking is allowed. The ouvriers of St Aubin 
never enter a wine shop, nor waste a sou in smoking. Their 
hands are always steady, their heads always clear. The 
consequence is, they economize and put money in the bank. 
What was formerly a beggarly, dirty village, is now a thriving 
and beautiful little town. 

§ 104. Russia is another example of national intemperance, 
both south and north, east and west. Climate and race make 
little difference, when circumstances favour the existence of 
the vice. The Venetian ambassador, Barbaro, in his * Travels 
in 1436, into Tanna [Asof] and Muscovy,' observes that, 
" about twenty-five years ago (1411), the Grand Duke, on 
finding that his subjects were much addicted to drinking, 
which made them neglect their affairs, gave orders that no more 
beer or mead should be made ; by which means he obliged them 
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to live sober cmd regular lives. Besides this, he did many 
other things for the advantage of his dominion." He was 
followed, however, by less wise rulers — ^by Grand Dunces 
in fact on this point, and for several generations a current 
of corruption has set in, which is likely to end in bringing 
the empire to decay and extinction. Liberty has been extended 
it is true, but license has counteracted its legitimate fruits. 
Since the abolition of serfdom, drunkenness has become at 
once more common and more dangerous. The Government 
had long made a point of raising a large revenue from com- 
brandy, not so much by heavy duties as by small licenses 
for distilling. The consequences were deplored by the late 
czar, Alexander, but his contemplated reforms were overruled. 
This nation once more illustrates the impossibility of all 
attempts to be great and strong, while natural, moral, and 
physical laws are violated. The following facts have been 
lately revealed : — 

''A population of 80,000,000 (including Asiatic Russia), can famish 
a contingent of 800,000 men without serious inconvenience. But will 
the men thus famished be fit for active service ? This question has just 
been answered in an unexpected and terrible manner, by the Medical 
Commission of Experts appointed by the czar (in consequence of the 
rumoured prevalence of virulent maladies), to examine into the sanitary 
condition of the people. The statistics establish, that out of the 49,000,000 
of the working class, fully 50 per cent, of the males are incapacitated 
for military service hy physical weakness and disease ; that the total number 
oi able-bodied men in Bassia in Europe, with a population of 60,000,000, 
barely equals the aggregate produced by the 38,000,000 of France ; that 
in Central Russia, certain contagious maladies are so widely diffused (no 
fewer than 100,000 persons being infected with them in the Govemment 
of Poltava alone) as almost to assume the proportions of an epidemic 
plague. Nor is this all. The report goes on to state that the weakness 
in productive ages is such, that whereas in Great Britain the proportion 
of persons alive between 15 and 60 is 548 (and in Belgium 518) out of 1000; 
in Bussia the proportion is only 265. The statistics of the average 
duration of life are still more significant. The most reliable estimates give 
to every inhabitant of Western Europe an average of 40 years, but in 
European Bussia such a length of life is exceptional 1 In the extreme 
north, as well as in the provinces bordering on the westem frontier, — 
the healthiest districts in Bussia — the average duration of life does not 
exceed 27 years, and is even placed lower by some authorities. In the 
agricultural districts of the Volga basin, and the south-eastern provinces, 
where the circumstances of Ufe are highly unfavourable to health, the 
average falls as low as 20 years; while in the Governments of Perm, 
Viatka, and Orenburg it is only 15. The statistics of the conscription 
of 186i8, show that, out of the total number of men sent up to the various 
recruiting centres for the annual contingent of 84,000, no fewer than. 
44,000 were rejected for disease and other physical defeciz^ ■ao^.SsiOLxss^^ <^'^ 
short stature/* 
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Here is seen a terrible but inevitable Nemesis. The Govern- 
ment persecuted Temperance men, and suppressed Temperance 
societies ; the tax collectors and the priesthood encouraged 
drinking, and having sown to the flesh, they deservedly reap 
corruption together. 

The taverns are as numerons in St Petersburg as anywhere, 
and are nicknamed ' National Banks,' for the double reason, 
that they yield a revenue to the nation, and absorb the money 
of their customers. To put an end to the gigantic evils 
of the system in the capital, the Government has recently 
decreed : — 1. That the price of corn brandy shall be trebled, 
by increase of duty. 2. That no tavern shall exist in any 
main thoroughfare, to tempt the people passing. 3. That 
every tavern shall be treated as an inn, and pay the customary 
license fee, about £70. 4. That no tavern shall be open 
•ivithin eighty yards of any of the government offices, which 
swarm in the metropolis; so that this provision is a good 
stroke of prohibition. It is one virtue of despotic govern- 
ments, that they are thus able to treat * vested interests ' with 
contempt. 

§ 105. In EuKOPBAN Turkey, amongst another race of people, 
and in a beautiful climate, we have an example which should 
be instructive to America, especially to the patrons and pro- 
ducers of Catawba wine. 

Mr Schauffler, American Missionary at Constantinople, 
thus wrote in 1827 : — 

" The prevalence of drunkenness upon pure wine has been on 
the increase for some ten years past. Before, it was checked 
by the high price of wine. It is a matter of regret that the 
poor German farmers [settled in Moldavia] should have 
entered upon a field of industry [wine-growing], promising 
in pecuniary respects, but so ruinous in its moral bearings.* 
The number of wine houses and cellars has been on a most 
alarming increase since wine has become indigenous. It has 
often been said that pure wine did not produce that artificial 
appetite for more. This is certainly incorrect." 

Of course it is, for alike in America, Normandy, and 
England, experience proves that cider (or apple- wine) is 



* The author, in the autumn of 1869, spent six weeks in California^ 
where wine-growing is rapidly extending, ending as everywhere in brandy- 
distilling, drunkenness, and demoralization, and that to an extent which • 
must eventually defeat the aims of a civilized community. See further 
testimonies in reply to Bayard Taylor, Works of Dr Lees, vol. v. p. 15. 
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simply a stepping-stone to stronger drinks — not a preventative, 
but a provocative. 

§ 106. Nor is fair Italy exempt from the cnrse. From 
Peale*s * Notes on Italy ' (Philadelphia, 1829), we cite the 
following : — " The lUyinans are certainly a sober people, but 
the lower classes often indulge to excess. At a late hour, in 
many streets, may be heard the noise of Bacchanalian merri- 
ment, proceeding from some deep cavernous chamber. . . . 
On holidays, the wine-shops are fi^equented by groups of men 
and women, who exhibit around the door a noisy and licentious 
crowd. But wine is not always deemed suflicient, cmd those 
who are disposed to take a walk about sunrise, may every day 
see persons with little baskets of aqua vitce^ which is swallowed 
by artificers between their beds and their workshops.*' Dp 
Pucinotti (before 1830) attributes the severity of the Roman 
fevers in many cases to the general use of the bark, spirits, and 
other stimulants used as preventives; and relates the case 
of an old man who had come from the Bomagna every second 
year, to labour during the harvest in the Campagna of Rome, 
who never had the fever, and his beverage, in the morning 
and during the day, was cold water with a little lemon juice. 
This practice his father had adopted before him, with the same 
success ; but his two sons, who would use brandy, and even 
mix with it gunpowder and cayenne, both fell victims to the 
fever. 

§ 10?. Great Britain, however, perhaps provides more 
varied illustrations of the whole subject of intemperance and 
its remedy than any other modem country, owing to the 
diversity of its laws, institutions, and peoples. 

In Scotland, with a lowland Saxon and a highland Celtic 
population, was seen the prevalence of drinking in all ages, 
from the most barbarous to the most refined, — drinking in 
peace and in war, in castle and bothie, — drinking amongst 
the pious and profane, with highland cateran and chief, 
with town bailie or lowland laird, and amongst the learned 
and polished circles of the modem Athens. No place clean. It 
was the frightful results as seen in, pauperism, impiety, disease, 
madness, and crime, which, a few years back, led to the 
enactment of a measure for abolishing the selling of drink 
at toll-bars, and in confectioners' and grocers' shops, and for 
the closing of dram-shops and public-houses on the Sabbath, — 
a measure which has effected, according to the verdict of the 
Royal Commission, a vast Ijenefit for the cow^afcr^^ «sA Sav 
conjunction with higher duties upon 'wloi^y^^ensi^'^ ^x^^^V^^ 
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the growtli of drunkenness, panperism, and crime. Notwith- 
standing the occasional failure of town-councils to do their 
duty, and see the law enforced by their police, it is a measure 
which evinces the power of repression in a very striking way. 
Before it passed, the prison at Edinburgh was about to be 
enlarged at great expense ; after its enactment, a large number 
of cells were found to be superfluous. If one day's suppression 
of the traffic can do so much, what might not seven days' 
suppression accomplish ? 

In the early part of 1871, the police in Glasgow broke into 
a shebeen (unlicensed house), and about 34 persons found 
there, simply drinking, were fined £1 each, and the seller, 
found in a cupboard, with a whisky jug, was fined £100. The 
reporter shows the superiority of secret and illegal drinking 
over that which is licensed, by adding, " beyond the fact of 
drinking, no other vrnpropriety was visible ^ 

§ 108. Ireland, again, has a peculiar people and a strange 
history. Its Celtic and impressionable race has at times been 
sober, and at others dissipated and intemperate to an excess, 
but during the lifetime of Father Mathew rose to a height 
of enthusiasm and sublime self-abnegation which attracted the 
attention and sympathy of the whole civiHzed world. At one 
time, we ourselves saw the secretary of this Apostle of Tem- 
perance, enrolling members amongst the s^ixth million of his 
disciples. One great error was committed, however, — that of 
not preventing the future inroad of the traffic by erecting 
a legal bulwark while the inspiration was upon the nation. 
Failing this, however, the temptation returned, the enthusiasm 
waned, the disciples fell away, and now the monument to 
Father Mathew, in the city of Cork, is desecrated by a perfect 
circle of whisky-dens, where the people drink to their own 
degradation, and defile the precincts of a statue which should 
be sacred to purity and temperance. All the bad laws and 
influences that made Ireland a by-word and a reproach 
to England, have been aggravated by drink. Much of her 
agrarian outrages could not have existed save for that. Her 
poverty has been transmuted into pauperism and famine 
by the same vile agent; her industry has been paralyzed, 
her morals corrupted. A leaf or two from her history will 
at once demonstrate the curse of drinking and the blessings of 
temperance.* In Ireland, failure of crops has several times 

* See Dr Lees's Prize Argument ; section on the History of the Traffic in 
Jreland, 
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proved a blessilig, by leading to the suppression of distilling. 
The natural loss has suspended the self-inflicted curse; the 
gain has been the lessened evil. For example, in 1757-8, 
1760-1, the average balance of loss between com imported and 
corn exported was £78,282. But in 1759, when, owing to 
a bad harvest, the distilleries were stopped, there was a balance 
of profit of £4584. " The salutary effects of which," says 
a contemporary observer, ^^were the restoring new vigour to oitr 
languishing manufactures, and a visible reformation in the 
morals of the people." * In 1808-9, 1812-13, again, for parts 
of those years distillation was prohibited. Of oats, the grain 
mainly used by the distillers, the total quantity exported 
in 1808-11-12-15 is given from the averages of the Customs 
returns, and the quantity of com spirits paying duty is 
added : — 



Oats in barrels. 


Value. 


Spirits in Gallons. 




4,299,667 
3,033,831 


£4,080,806 
2,267,226 


9,647,091 
22,419,197 


Years of Dearth and 
Prohibition. 

Years of Plenty and 
Distillation, 


1,265,736 


£1,813,591 


Gain in four years, by had harvests. 



Thus, even in years of dearth, the prohibition of distilling 
increased the oats exported nearly two millions of pounds in 
value ; so that, making allowance for the parts of years during 
which the distilleries were in operation, the capital of the 
country was increased by half a million annually, with a 
positive gain in all social and moral aspects besides. Mr 
Sergeant Lloyd, before the Lords' Committee on the state of 
Ireland in 1825, assigned " the easy access to spirits " as the 
chief predisposing cause of the peasant disturbances in the 
county of Limerick. 

Under the prohibition fix)m June to December, 1808, and 
from March to December, 1809, whisky rose from 85. to I85. 
the gallon, and at once sobriety and order supplanted riot and 
debauchery. In 1810, when the prohibition ceased, " the com" 

* * Earnest Addresses to the People, against Drinking B^m\.\xsyQL'&\An^^^^ 
by W. Henry, D.D., F.R.S. Dublin, 1761. 
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mii/menU mcreased nearly fourfold ;^^ and the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin directed public attention to its cause. So, again, when 
the distilleries were stopped from February, 1812, to Sep- 
tember, 1813, crime also stopped; and when they revived to 
their work of destruction, crime revived with them. 

§ 109. Another illustration is derived from a comparison ot 
the years of Father Mathew's great success with ordina/ry 
years of intemperance. Lord Morpeth declared in the com- 
mons that " the heaviest offences, such as homicides, outrages 
upon the person, assault with intent to murder, aggravated 
assaults, cutting and maiming," had been greatly diminished. 
His triumphs were from the year 1839 up to the culminating 
era of 1845, when the movement began to decline, in part 
owing to emigration, in part to the natural subsidence of all 
mere enthusiasms, but in 1847, *8, '9, to the desolation of the 
famine and the exodus. Take convictions for offences against 
the person, as those most likely to arise from excitement, and 
to be least liable to fluctuation from varying social influences 
of an ordinary character, and of course, excluding the famine 
years, as subject to a disturbing influence. 



Six ordmary docking years, during which, 
exclusive of much illicit whisky, 70,913,546 
gallons of British spirits paid duty.* 



1834 5,902^ 

1836 5,832 

1836 6,099 

1837 2,631 

1838 2,710 

1839 3,156 J 



Total crime of the 
first class. 



V... 



.26,330 



Six leas vntemp&rate years, during which, 
with liUU illicit distillation, 42,506,190 
gallons of spirits paid duty.f 



1840 2,584^ Total crime of the 



1841 2,324 

1842 2,128 

1843 2,172 

1844 2,093 

1846 1,869 J 



first class. 

....13,170 

reduction 
one-half. 



of 



Take, now, two quinquennial periods, and see what they 
establish in regard to " Convictions at Quarter Sessions and 
Assize," compared with the years remarkable for diminished 
consumption of whisky. 



* Taken from the returns of the Inland Revenue Office. See * Report on 
Public Honses,' 1863, p. 656. At the beginning of this period, 1,296 
persons were confined in prison for illicit distilling ; in 1840, only 175, and 
in 1841 only 171. 

t In several counties during this period, there happened the unprecedented 
circumstance of the presentation of white gloves to the Judges, the symbol 
ot a clear calendar. 
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Spirits charged duty. 


Serions crime. 


Executions. 


Ordinary drinking years^ 
Partially temperate 1840-44 


59,770,892 
33,766,625 


64,620 
47,027 


59 
21 


DiflFerence 


26,004,367 


17,493 


38 



The prison returns for Ireland, compared with the revenue 
returns, show that a legal check to drinking is also a check to 
crime. 





Duty. 


Gals. Spirits. 


Cases of Trnprisonment. 


1864. 


35. 4(f., and 4^ » 


8,440,734 
6,228,856 


73,733 


1855. 


Duty, 4«., 6«., and 6«. 2(2 


54,431 






2,211,878 


Decrease 19,302 



It follows from the^e figures that to license drink-selling 
is to license felony and breed crime. So true is the saying 
of the jurist Mittermaier, that " all his investigations led him 
to the same sad truth, that society prepares the crime.* ^ 

§ 110. England, again, with her mingled races of Frisian 
and Saxon, Dane, Norman, Fleming, and Welsh, with her 
gentry habituated to wine, her city populations to gin, her 
shopkeepers to brandy, her southern and western peasantry to 
cider, and the bulk of her labourers to ale and beer, — has 
earned for her citizens the unenviable notoriety of being 
* drunken Englishmen.' Not that they are in reality greater 
drinkers than the Dutch, the Germans, the Russians, or the 
French, but they display less reticence arid self-control in the 
manifestation of their propensities. The whole history of this 
country is a comment upon the maxim, that as are the facilities 
for the sale of strong drink so is the proportionate drunkenness, 
paiiperism, ami crime of the people.^ The evil of drinking is all 

* See Dr Lees's Condensed Argument for the Legislatiye Pxc^fl^s^K^wi. <A 
the Liquor Traffic, — a Yolome of 160 pages, io\mde^ ou Vici^ \Kt^ct '^'eaa:^ 
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pervasive ; it finds its way into Chnrcli and State, aristocracy 
and democracy ; the seats of learning, and the homes of igno- 
rance ; and at the present time (1867), the expenditure npon 
liquor for Ghreat Britain is as follows : — 

Home-made Bplrits charged duty (selling, retail, at -205. per 

gallon) £22,516,336 

Foreign and colonial spirits (at 27s. per gallon) 7,978,885 

Malt-liquors (2 bushels maJt per barrel of 36 gallons, at 

48«.)* 60,201,393 

Wines (chiefly the stronger)^ at 15«. per gallon 9,995,937 

Cider and perry, home-made fruit wines, black beer, etc. ... 507,449 

£101,260,000 



to which the Alliance awarded the prize of 100 guineas. The whole subject 
is exhaustively treated, and published for 6(2. 

The following figures will sufficiently show the shocking result of Mr 
Gladstone's recMess measures ; and also refute his fallacy that a training in 
the use of diluted tipple wiU lead to a lessened consumption of the more 
concentrated: — 

Gallons of Wines consumed in year ending March Blst, 1870. 
Containing less than 25° proof spirit . . . 4,505,861 
Containing 26° and less than 42° proof spirit . . 10,015,062 

Gallons of Spibitb consumed in the Kingdom, 
In 1861 ....... 24,891,862 

In 1869 30,114,624 

When drink was sold only in grog-shops, no decent woman would buy; 
but when it was temptingly exhibited, gorgeously labelled, and persistently 
advertised by the * Family Grocer,* and the * Fair Confectioner ' — what 
wonder if the mother, daughter, or servant, fell into the snare which the 
pious statesman set ? 

Women apprehended for Drunkenness. 1861 1870 

1. Manchester and Salford .... 666 3,073 

2. Bristol 184 346 

3. Birmingham 320 671 

4. Liverpool . 4,272 8,944 

The total drunkenness has also increased in all these places far beyond 

the ratio of the increase of population : notwithstanding the introduction 
of various panaceas and counteractives, besides the once lauded cure-alls of 
* water fountains,* now generally out of order. For example, in Birminpcham 
they had established three free Museums of Art, several free Public News- 
rooms, six Free Libraries, and three Free Parks and Recreation Grounds. 
In the first named city apprehensions increased from 2,834 to 12,694 ; in 
the second, from 560 to 1,042 ; in the third, from 1,186 to 2,244 ; in the 
fourth, from 9,832 to 21,113. 

* There were in 1866, exactly 50,217,828 bushels of malt charged duty 
for home consumption, which would produce, with water adulteration, above 
1,000,000,000 of gallons of beer for 30,000,000 of people; being at the rate 
of 33 gallons each person, exclusive of other alcoholics. 
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Of this sum, it is calculated that the Working-classes 
spend about two-thirds, or, in round numbers, the vast sum 
of £70,000,000, which equals the entire government ex- 
penditure of the country for imperial purposes! It is a 
self-imposed taxation very lamentable, and leads, in the loss 
of time and health — the true capital of the worker — ^in dete- 
riorated labour, in pauperism, disease, and crime, to a second 
loss, which cannot be estimated at much less than the first. 
The channels and agents for this wasteful expenditure are a 
demoraHzing body of men, called Publicans, — many of them, 
however, the mere agents of Big-Brewers, bloated with wealth, 
who make sickening pretensions to piety and philanthropy, 
while they fatten on the miseries of the poor,— men who un- 
blushingly avow that their politics are those of the trade, first 
and last, and who are everywhere, as a body, found ranged 
against such ameUorating agencies as schools, free Ubraries, 
and temperance societies, but in favour of sack races and horse 
races, betting, prize-fights, and cock-fights, whose literature, 
from BelVs Life down to The Licensed Victualler s Guardian, 
is that of low slang and * lower life.' These men are licensed 
by the law to carry on their debasing and deadly trade ! — wear, 
in fact, the badge and livery of the State, as servants from 
year to year — " John Bull's Ticket of Leave men " — licensed 
to do WHAT THEY DO. They are always on the increase, and 
bring after them a proportionate increase of criminals and 
police. These crime-breeders have, for three periods, numbered 
as follows for England and Wales alone : — 





iseo-i. 


1862-3. 


1866-7. 


Pablicans 


67,145 

43,986 

1,467 


66,695 

47,212 

2,667 


70,467 


Beer-sellers onlv 


63,971 


Wine-dealers 


4,448 






Total Retailers 


112,698 
3,056 


116,564 
3,633 


128,876 


Wholesale dealers 


6,241 







In Scotland, in 1866, there were 98 breweT^OTiX^,«s>t^VL^^^ 
licensed victuallers. 
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In Ireland, in 1866, there were 91 brewers only, and 15,541 
licensed victuallers. 

Scotland has, besides, 132 distillers ; Ireland, 60. 

As the temptations gradually increase, drinking as gradually 
and certainly extends, notwithstanding the unparalleled influ- 
ences, of a physical, social, and religious nature, which, during 
the past half century, have been cou7iteracting the tendency of 
the system.* In 1857, each person in England averaged a con- 
sumption of nearly two gallons of pure alcohol, but in 1866, of 
2i. In 1857, each person in Scotland consumed on the aver- 
age li, but in 1866, nearly 1} gallon. In 1857, each person in 
Ireland had an average of three-fourths of a gallon, but in 
1866, above four-fifths. 

As might be expected. Pauperism has grown, until we have 
had a million of them sustained out of the public taxes. Mr 
Godschall, in his * General Plan of Parochial and Provincial 
Police,' (Lond. 1787), inveighed against "the swarm of 
alehouses that infest all our towns and deprave and impoverish 
the labouring poor :" and yet, after 83 years of tampering, the 
Daily News, Nov. 18, 1870, had to confess the failure of treating 
effects while feeding causes : — 

**The problem of Panperism presents a difficulty "which social-refonners 
are constantly called upon to face, and it cannot be said that we have yet 
managed to improve yery much upon the wisdom of our ancestors in that 
particular." 

While we write, there are in England above one million of 
paupers receiving relief from the public funds, and another 



* In Wales, the temperance and religious elements have prospered, and 
the drunkeries are greatly less, in proportion to the inhabitants, than in 
other parts of the kingdom. The consequence is, that crime, especially 
serious crime, is far rarer. In his charge to the Grand Jury, at Denbigh 
(1868), Lord Chief Justice Bovil said :— 

" I have travelled thus far through North Wales ^ and have been able to 
congratulate all the grand juries I have met. At one place there was not a 
bill found for trial, and no cause on the list. In other places there were but 
few persons for trial, whose cases required little consideration at the hands 
of either jury or judge." 

In Caernarvonshire there is one public house to 188 people, and only one 
criminal to 2452 inhabitants ; in Anglesey, one public house to 216 persons, 
and only one criminal to 3900 inhabitants, and both counties are low in 
education. But in Glamorgan (South Wales), though education is above 
the average, with one drunkery to 120 persons^ there is three and four 
times the proportion of crime— or one criminal to 909 of the population. 
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milKon on the verge of pauperism, living, or starving, on 
charity. About every eighth person is either loafer, soldier, 
beggar, pauper, prostitute, lunatic, or criminal, or publican 
who creates them, or policeman who catches them, or judge 
who tries and condemns them, or gaoler who imprisons them ! 
What an enormous burden upon the sober industry of the 
honest toilers ! 

§ 111. The third line in the above table is very instructive : 
that which shows how the wine licenses, chiefly granted to con- 
fectioners, grocers, and eating-house keepers, had quadrupled 
in a few years.* Mr Gladstone perversely adopted the theory 
that the love of heavy- wet and potent- drams was to be eradi- 
cated by favouring a taste for * light wines ' ; and bo, in spite 
of temperance protests, he obstinately persisted in his demoral- 
izing plan. The results have been disastrous in the extreme. 
Young people, servants, and married women, who could not be 
seen in a dram-shop, have been tempted to drink the new and 
fashionable liquor, falsely branded as ' innocent.' It has done 
its work, and created, in ten thousand instances, an appetite for 
stronger stimulants.^ In 1868, there was a great scandal — one 
of many — created by the fall of a distinguished and aristocratic 
clergyman; whereupon the newspapers, which support the 
causes, give a homily upon the effects ! Notably so, the London 
Daily Telegraph, — a bitter opponent of abstinence and prohi- 
bition. We cite its exact words : — 

"Drink may doubtless sap a man^s brain, weaken bis powers, and even 
convert, as if by a harlequin's wand, a gentleman into a blackguard. The 
tale does but once more point the mortd, that he who begins to yield can 
never know whither the terrible habit may carry him. So stem and so 
steady is the march of its evil influence, that insensibly a man dwindles 
down into the shadow of himself, and can never win back the strength and 
the courage he has lost. * No one drinks now-a-days I ' says Mrs Grundy. 
Well, people no longer get drunk in the middle of the day, or reel into a 



• An action brought into the Court of Common Pleas, in November, 1868, 
for the recovery of a wine bill, elicited the fact, that at a banquet held in the 
preceding August, at the New Market, King's Cross, London, over which the 
Common Sergeant of the city presided, 521 bottles of wine were drunk by 
the 180 guests, — i.e. three bottles each ! The wine bills of Aristocratic 
Clubs show that the proportion of drinking in the City is not greater than 
that in the West-end. 

t The Saturday Review^ Jan. 21, 1871, in an article on * Drawing-room 
Alcoholism,' lifts up the curtain which hides our fashionable life, and 
reveals a terrible chamber of domestic horrors. Who is responsible } Our 
(mis-called) Statesmen ! The Lancet, Feb. 4, follows up the subject^ ^vA 
ftdmits the deplorable facts. (See §121.) 
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theatre in the state which was common daring the old days of the legitimate 
drama ; but the doctors tell us, and the doctors ought to know, that within 
the last few years there has been a fresh outbreak of the drinking mania, 
not amongst the freqnenters of the public house, but in good society — in the 
home. We cannot flatter ourselves that the report is exaggerated. Such 
propensities commonly seize upon society by fits and starts ; and just now 
the unhappy suspicion again prevails, that ladies themselves occasionally 
take rather more than is good for them, under the pretence of * supporting 
the system.* It seems but too true that a dark shadow is ca^t on many 
homes by the fatal habit of secret intemperance, and that, in not a few 
cases, the victims of the degrading vice have the excuse neither of igno- 
rance nor of poverty." 

But what excuse, we ask, have the legislators, who create 
the temptations; and, at the bidding of brewers, prevent 
the people from putting an end to the system ? Is it not 
immoral to postpone the virtue of the pubHc to the vested 
interests of the publican ? 

§ 112. The moral work of England is set at nought, and 
its legitimate fruits blighted, by the pest of the trafl&c. The 
seminaries of Satan far outnumber the schools of Christ. 
Take, for example, the Sunday-school system, and follow the 
pupils into life. 

The Rev. J. Kingsmill, in his official report on the Penton- 
ville Penitentiary, 1849, says : " Of 1000 convicts, 757 had 
been scholars in the different day schools, high and low, in the 
country ; and nearly half of that number, on an average, five 
years " (p. 14). 

Well-regulated minds are at the foundation of a nation's 
order, economy, and peace, but coextensive with the increase 
of the traffic has been that of idiotcy and insanity amongst the 
people. 53,000 persons are now in the various lunatic asy- 
lums of England and Scotland, operating as a dead weight to 
civilization, and indicating a still larger number of persons, 
who, owing to moderate perversion, are either vicious, extra- 
vagant, or unreliable, the centres of domestic unhappiness, 
and the sources of social danger. Lippich found, that of forty 
children, bom of drunken parents, only six were in possession 
of vigorous health, while two-thirds of that offspring were 
nipped wholly in the bud. When the muscular and vascular 
system is so palpaply shrivelled, what must be the injury to 
the delicate and susceptible nervous system and the brain ? 

During the last ten years, a million and a half of criminals 
have been in the prisons, and let loose again. " We are now," 
says The Times, " in the unwonted case of having among us 
many thousands, tainted, stigmatized, corrupted by crime, itg 
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slovenly habits and horrid associations. We are snrronnded 
by men, forming no inconsiderable per centage of the popula- 
tion, asking for work or for charity, — conspiring against onr 
property, and, if need be, our lives ; spreading the contagion 
and art of crime, waking while we sleep ; combining, while we 
act each only for self; and forming an imperium in imperio, 
that may lead in time to the most disastrous consequences." 
There is, indeed, about the drinking system, a prodigality of 
mischief, — a seduction, virulence, and fermenting fecundity in 
the reproduction of vice and crime, which are without pre- 
cedent or pai'allel. 

A noble lord, some time ago, said — " The criminal is a 
ghastly puzzle ; he is a horrid riddle. We have imprisoned 
him, we have transported him, we have hanged him, but he 
still exists." Yes ; and he will continue to exist, just so long 
as these fountains are licensed, or allowed, to flood the country 
with their temptations to drunkenness and crime. 

§ 113. The lives of the people, under a just and wise 
government, are the wealth and strength of the nation. Life is 
labour, and labour is riches. It has been ascertained, with 
much approximate accuracy, from statistics of varioas kinds, 
that there are about 30,000 deaths annually in England, 
directly traceable to drinking, and the diseases and accidents 
it induces : and probably 30,000 more that have had more or 
less to do, indirectly y with the use of strong drink. It is cer- 
tainly the greatest of all the causes of mortality in the army, 
the heads of which persist in distributing the grog or beer 
allowance, — a long-since demonstrated evil. 

The reports of the English Registrar-General of births, 
marriages, and deaths, and of the London Coroners, shall 
supply final examples of the deadly but untalked-of influence 
of alcohol in aggravating mortality, as compared with other 
agencies which excite universal notice, and compel to imme- 
diate legislation. What are the facts regarding accidental and 
wilful poisoning, which have induced the law-makers to pro- 
hibit the sale of poisons by chemists, except under the most 
stringent and special conditions ? The signature of the buyer 
must be taken, and the poison must be distinctly labelled. 
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1858. 1369. 1800. 

Cases of accidental poisoning . . 282 279 240 ) 1 1 oo 

Suicide hy yoison,* .... 119 112 156 J ^^^^ 

Murder and manslanghter f in three years 1059 

Total . 2247 

These are sad, even terrible, facts to be found in the centre 
of Christian civilization ; but they are in great part, only con- 
coroitants or consequences of another demoralizing agency,— 
strortg drink, — of which its last fruits are worse for the victims 
and for mankind. Yet the figures next to be cited, from the 
returns of the same year, by no means tell the whole story, 
because false charity towards the dead, and an unwillingness to 
hurt the feelings of relatives, induce the medical attendant to 
put down the proximate cause of death (congestion, or other 
disease) rather than the real one of drink. J 

1868. 1869. 1860. 
Deaths from drink .... 288 545 818 » 951 
Deaths from delirinm tremens . . 424 545 457 = 1426 



Total 712 809 775 - 2377 

Thus the whole number of cases of poisoning by arsenic, 
oxalic acid, and other drugs, was less than one half of those 
arising from alcohol ! — and the deaths, from this last form, of 
poisoning, exceeded by 130 cases the deatJts from accidental and 
self-poisoning, and from murder and manslaughter put together. 
Yet the whole machinery of law and police is set at work to 
lessen the one set of effects, while the State lends its sanction, 
and society its silence, to uphold the causes of the other ! 

§ 114. The Seventh Annual Report of the coroner for the 
Central District of Middlesex (Dr Lankester, F.R.S.), 
read by himself at an evening meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of Science, Jan. 9, 1871, and printed 
for circulation in their transactions, says in the introduction : 
" Whilst thus recording my annual experience, I cannot but 
regret that I have so little evidence to offer of any manifest im- 
provement with regard to those occurrences which, in a civil- 

* The papers show that suicide is often caused by drink-perversion, lead- 
ing to a loss of self-control; and that poisons are both given and taken in 
mistake, owing to the obfuscated condition produced by drinking. 

f Most of these cases, again, are tbe direct rcsalts of drinking. 

X This is the same as though, to disguise the fact of a pistol-shot, or 
sword-thrust, the result of a duel, the attendant surgeon had certified that 
** the deceased died of a lesion and rupture of several arteries." 
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ized community, may be fairly looked upon as preventible." 
From Table No. 1 we learn, that during the years 1868-9 
some 1320 inquests were held, an increase over the previous 
year of 58. The deaths from excessive drinking were as fol- 
lows : In 1868— males, 222; females, 98; total, 320. la 
1869— males, 221; females, 101; total, 322. Thns in two 
years the number of deaths, in London, from this cause alone 
were 642 — one half of the whole inquests ! During the last 
two years Dr Lankestcr has given a separate heading to the 
cases where coroners' juries have returned a verdict of death 
from drinking, — cases formerly referred to natural causes. 
Table No. 2 we give entire, with the comments of the ci 
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" TbB total deaths from eicesaiTe dri 
coroners' jurioa, are 43 a,B againflt 31 iu 
my depatj have both been more aaiioas than formerl/that jut 
hesitate to deliver verdicts in acsoTdance with the evidence. Juriet are 
very liable to miak to conceal the vicet of their neinhbours, and to draw a 
veil over the evidence that clearlj indieatea that drunkenness has been Iba 
caaae of death. ... J especially call attention to the fact, that the vice 
of drunheaneii U not eoj\fi,ned to the poor, and that ita victivii are to be 
found among the rich and well-to-do, as well as amongst the poor. Xor do 
the inquiries in the coroner's court at all lead to the conclupion that its 
eautt is poverty. That it is more frequently found connected with poverty, 
arieea from the fact that those who indnlge in it become lazy and unfit for 
the datiea of life, aud where thej have to work for a. living, mast utawsa^^ 
become poor. Nor ia this vice confined to men, as iBlte^iMe■Q.^^l wi^v^s,*.^.- 
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'' Bmnkenness is not often the immediate canse of death by itself, but it 
produces effects upontiie tissues of the hody^ which result in causes of death 
which may he produced when persons have become sober and temperate. 
The most frequent conditions that produce death in these cases are effasions 
of blood and serum on the brain. A large number of accidents result from 
drunkenness. This table cannot^ however^ be said to represent to the full 
extent the cases that are brought to the coroner^s court through intemper- 
ance. Where the habit of drinking is not known, or at any rate no evidence 
is given in the court, a large number of cases of sudden death, suicide, and 
accidental death, may be fairly attributed to the effects of excessive drinking 
on the system. The opaque condition of the membranes of the brain, the 
fatty degeneration of the heart, the diseased condition of the mucous mem- 
branes of the stomach, the cirrhosis of the liver, and granular disease of the 
kidneys, are conditions so well known as connected with the use of alcoholic 
beverages, that when they occur, they arouse the greatest suspicion that the 
person in whom they are formed has indulged in drinking to an injurious 
extent." 

• 

§ 115. It has been objected, however, that though intem- 
perance doubtless is the cause of many premature deaths, 
there are some diseases which the free use of alcohol prevents, 
or holds in abeyance, — consumption, to wit. Were this so, it 
would be no argument for drinking ; because it is better that 
men should pass away in the course of a natural disorder, than 
with both impaired intellect and morals by a suicidal course of 
intemperance. Some years ago, Dr Swett, of New York, 
stated as a fact, that of 74 cases of death from aggravated 
intemperance, in persons found in the dead-house, there was 
not a single case of tuberculous lungs. It may have been so ; 
but it proves nothing against the great mass of contrary facts. 
Lippich, for instance, in his researches at Laibach, shows that 
11 per cent of drunkards died of consumption. Mr Nelson, 
the London actuary, found that of 357 drunkards, just 40 — 
that is, 11 per cent, again — died of phthisis. 

When we recollect, then, that two-fifths of the cases of con- 
sumption perish before their twenty-fifth year, when drunkards 
are beginning to train, and that 11 per cent, of the population 
is about the proportion in which persons of all ages die of con- 
sumption in England, — we have 'a clear answer to the fallacy : 
since, talcing equal ages, while only 7 per cent, of adults perish 
of consumption, 11 per cent, of drinkers die of that disease. 
Mr Huydecoper, in his earnest address on the evils of strong 
drink, says : — "I have, for a continuance of seven years, fre- 
quented, as one of the town clergy, the great military hospital 
at the Hague ; and could I lay before you the number of those 
I saw expire there of pectoral com^plaints and consumption, and 
from whose dying lips I have heard the confession, that they 
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saw in their sufferings the fruits of their excessive drinking, 
you would be astonished that so many, even in our fatherland, 
should thus perish in the bloom of Ufe,^' * 

§ 116. Mr Neison, by a series of approximate calculations, 
reached the fact, that in England 1 in every 74 persons is a 
confirmed drunkard ; and that, out of all the deaths between 
the three decades from 30 to 60, — which expresses the ma- 
tured value of the man, — the proportions from drinking were, 
1 in 21, 1 in 16, and 1 in 22. Professor Huss, of Sweden, 
says that Eskilston, containing 4000 souls, was so addicted to 
dnnk, that of the males 1 in 30, of the females 1 in 40, 
annually perished. He contrasts this town with the district 
of Jemtland, the people being very moderate (though of 
the same race, and living in the same climate), where the 
annual mortality is but 1 in 78 of the males, 1 in 82 of the 
females. In the army, everywhere, the mortality is still more 
frightful. Dr Forrey, in his observations on the records of 
the medical department of the United States army, ascribed to 
this vice more than half the deaths. Mr Huydecoper says, that, 
among the Dutch, it is reckoned that of their soldiers sent on 
service to the East, from 70 to 75 per 100 die from drink. 

§ 117. The growth and magnitude of the evil of drinking 
in Britain, may be deduced from the enormous amount of mis- 
directed, and worse than wasted cajpital employed in the manu- 
facture and vending of intoxicating liquors. At the instigation 
of Mr Bass, the big brewer. Professor Levi has made an 
elaborate calculation, bringing up the total to £117,000,000 
sterling! This, however, is founded upon the fallacy of 
reckoning the hotel business as a part of the drink-trafl&c : and 
is exaggerated with a sly and sinister view to hoped-for ' com- 
pensation ' : which again involves another fallacy, since, 
drunkenness suppressed, the hotel business, and every honest 
branch of industry, would be vastly increased, yielding profits 
larger and steadier ; while the horses and wagons, plant, and 
buildings (save only tubs and vats), would be really augmented 
in value. But if we allow that a sum of fifty millions is ab- 
sorbed in the drink-trade strictly, and that half-a-million of 
people are venally interested in selling liquor, no matter by 
what improper means, we cannot fail to perceive that the 
business is one that brings with it an awful amount of crime 
and corruption, of degradation, disease, and death. 

Looking back at this mere sketch of the history of 



♦ Een Woord van Sterken Drank. Amsleidiai'm.) \%^^ ^ ^. Y\^« 
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drinking amongst the nations of the world, it is no rhetoric 
to .aflirm that, of all the curses that ever visited this 
earth, Intemperance is the most deadly. Fever ai^id plague 
may ravage us, but they do not tarry; famine may come, 
but it is followed by plenty ; while drink, worse than pes- 
tilence, sits and broods amongst us, engendering a horrible 
offspring of sensuality and sin. Intemperance, in truth, 
is an invited visitor, the provision for whose banquet is 
made under sanction of Church and State, — ^for whose license 
the authority of Holy Writ is blasphemously pleaded by the 
deluded victims, and which is made legal by the crooked and 
corrupting policy of legislators. 



VII. 

J^xapmuntaid in ^^laitixn to tto Bitxte^ 

§ 118. A Latin epigram written in an old Bible, says 
** This is a book where every one seeks his own opinions, and 
every one finds them.'* And when it is recollected, that the 
Bible has been, in many ages and many countries, delibe- 
rately cited to justify despotism and drinking, slavery and 
sensuality, wo can hardly wonder at the profane satire. The 
censure, however, really falls not upon the Bible, but upon its 
Interpreters. The objective truth remains unaffected by the 
perversions of mankind, who, in behalf of their lusts and 
prejudices, do, as Cecil says, " labour to make the Bible their 
Bible." As looking at an object through a peculiar medium 
colours what we see, so our atmosphere of prejudice or pas- 
sion, the limitations of our ignorance, and the obscuring 
media of versions or dead languages, will certainly tend to 
distort or darken our views of Scripture truth. We must, 
first, honestly seek with single-eye for the genuine truth of 
Grod ; and, second, adopt every means for clearing away the haze 
which floats between the Truth and the Truth-seeker. Our 
aim must be to interpret the writers in the sense of their own 
age, not of ours ; in short, to see with the eyes, hear with the 
ears, and understand with the hearts of the men of old, and, 
by placing ourselves in their situation, master the meaning of 
their thoughts and language. Unless our minds are pervaded 
with the facts, the customs, and the opinions of the ancients, 
misinterpretation of their writings is simply inevitable ; but, 
purified and illuminated by such conditions, we may rest 
assured that the Facts of Nature, the Laws of Morals, and 
the Truths of Scripture, will be found in happy harmony.* 

* A work coDceived in this spirit has been brought to a conclusion, 
namely, TJie Temperance Bible Commentary, by Dr Lees and Dawson 
Burns, M.A., in which 700 texts are expounded and illustrated at large. 
Of this work, Professor Taylor Lewis, of Union College, N.Y., says : — 

** It is unique in its kind as a collection and fair presentation of every- 
thing in Scripture that can possibly bear on either aspect of the question^ 
It sets before us the whole matter, — Hebrew, Greek, Latin, ^^Yvw5.^^o^"aiAftfe« 
It exhibits great research without paiade oi «ii\]Ll\iOTi\A!&^^ %xidL ^\i\^^\.<da^^ 
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§ 119. Among tlie certain facts, these may be affirmed : — 

1. That the Bible nowhere condemns abstinence from strong 
drinks. 

2. That the Bible nowhere associates Ood^s blessing with the 
use of strong drinks. 

3. That the Bible in various ways and for various ends, 
commends abstinence from strong drinks. 

4. That the Bible, in many and emphatic methods, exhibits 
the manifold evils of strong drinks. 

5. That the Bible is the first book that proclaimed absti- 
nence to be the cn/re for drunkenness. 

6. That the great principle of the Bible — -philanthropy — 
enforces the practice of abstinence. 

Ignorance of Sifact in history, and of a principle in language, 
has prevented men from seeing the truth of these plain pro- 
positions, which, nevertheless, stand out in bold relief from 
the sacred pages. The fact to which we refer is, that there 
were in ancient times, as in modem, wines that were good and 
un intoxicating, as well as wines that were evil and inebri- 
ating.* Pliny, Plutarch, Theophrastus, and others, specially 
call the former * wholesome,* 'innocent,* and 'moral,' and 
distinguish them from those which inflame the blood and 
excite the passions. The principle to which we allude is, that 
where a word is the same, the thing is the same, in its species 
and qualities ; whence the false and uncritical inference, that 
when wine is spoken of with approval in one text, and with 
disapproval in another, it must needs be the same sort of wins! 
The Tippling critic says, *' The same Wine but in (Afferent 
quantity;^* the Temperance critic says, "The same word but 
applied to wine of opposite quality, ^^f On other words and 

learning without pedantry. Its execution shows accuracy, conscientious- 
ness, and fidelity. It is earnest, yet candid ; very zealous, yet fair ; truth- 
ful in its statements of adverse opinions^ shunning no difficulties^ yet 
manifesting everywhere the deepest reverence for the sacred oracles." 

The Temperance Bible Commentary ^ attempts to solve the entire prob- 
lem. Every known, perhaps every possible objection, is there met 
OR ANTICIPATED. In the text we have space only for broad facts and 
principles. 

* For citations and translations from Latin, Greek and other authors, 
see the pamphlet by'Dr Lees, entitled, ' Wines, Ancient and Modem.' 

t The special implications of the evil quality of a particular wine cannot 
be got rid of by saying that the Bible warns against excess, and thus im- 
plicitly sanctions a lesser use. In reality it warns against both the use and 
the excess. But the principle of the objection is false. It is the same as 
saying that if the decalogae prohibits from killing a man, we are allowed to 
maltreat him short of killing ! Now, not only does the Old Testament com- 
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questions, there could be no difference of opinion. Take, for 
example, tlie words man, woman, wife, spirit, angel, etc. The 
generic meaning does not imply that there is only one kind of 
men, wives, spirits, and angels ; on the contrary, in each par- 
ticular passage, it is for the context (if at all) to determine 
the goodness, badness, or other quality of the subject. So 
with the Hebrew, Arabic, Chaldee, Greek, Latin, and English 
words for * Wine ' ; from a generic term you cannot logically 
draw a specific inference. 

A citation from a distinguished British philosopher will serve as a suffi- 
cient example — '< The business of a lexicographer is to explain all the 
modes in which a word is tised by good writers, tracing its derivations, as- 
signing its radical import, and then subjoining passages from various 
authors, in which the term is variously applied^''* etc. — (S. Bailey; ' Letters 
on the Philosophy of the Mind,* p. 168, London, 1863.) He instances the 
absurdity of forcing the modern sense of defalcation (as defaltation, origin- 
ated by an ignorant writer and accepted by an ignorant public), upon the 
older and altogether different use of the word by Addison, in the sense of 
* cutting off * merely. It had no relation to * fault,' but to falx^ * a sickle.' 
Yet that is not so absurd as to put an exclusive, modern, and technical 
sense of ^fermented juice ' upon the ancient word *wine,' by which a re- 
mote, derivative, and specific sense is made to override the broad and 
general meaning of * expressed juice.' 

§ 120. The absurdness of the false principle exposed is 
enhanced by the fact, that in the Hebrew and Greek Bible, a 
dozen words, with their special meanings, are all hidden under 
the English terms * wine ' and * strong drink ' ; and that some 
of these words, clearly and undeniably, denote unfermented 
things and unintoxicating wine.* 

mend abstinence, and condemn drink, but the New frequently and distinctly 
exhorts to it, while Church history gives illustrious examples of it in the first 
ages (§ 98.) It was, as Prof. Jowett admits, ranked '* amongst the counsels 
of perfection." The Bishop of Ephesus — Timotheus— was so extreme an 
abstainer, that he seemed to need an apostolic prescription to induce him 
to use * a little wine ' even as a fnedicine. What sort of wine it was, we do 
not absolutely know ; but we do know that AthensBus says of the sweet, un- 
intoxicating Lesbian, called j^ro^ropos, it was *' very good for the stomach." 
• About 60 texts of the Authorized Version refer to wine (or what is 
supposed to be wine) with approbation, where the context shows or implies 
it to be a natural or unfermented product. Not more than 52 texts can be 
proved by the context to refer to intoxicating wine, and not one of these 
is connected with the Divine blessing. On the contrary, one-half of them 
describe it as evil, as a mocker, and a stupefier, or else prohibit it, either in 
general, or in special cases. It is remarkable that an opponent of Tem- 
perance could at once go to the Apocryphal Scriptures, — Ecclesiasticus, to 
wit, — and, by an unambiguous quotation, confute the doctrine of the ab- 
stainer ; but from the Canonical Scriptures no such passage is forthc<ycs£csx%« 
** Wisdom is justified of her children." 
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(1) Yatin is the generic term for wine, including the pnre 
* blood of the grape,' preserved-juice, and the jnice after being 
fermented and dragged as well. It is applied in all these 
varied ways : — " They washed their garments in vdney " They 
gathered wine.*^ "Wine is a mocker" it "biteth like a ser- 
pent.*' " Their wine is the poison of dragons." " A defrcmder 
is wine." Divine sanction is never associated with yayin 
where the context shows it to be intoxicating. 

The derivation of the word, like that of the equivalent 
Chaldee termiT^awer, probably points to the turbid, foaming 
appearance of fresh expressed juices ; for certainly the Jews, in 
much later times, had no idea of the occult process of ' fer- 
mentation.' (See § 30, 39.) The Rabbins, in fact, had a 
theory that "the juice of fruits does not ferment"! The 
Targums speak of " the wine khamer ( =yaym), which Mes- 
siiih shall drink, reserved in its grapes from the beginning." 
Thomas Aquinas, in the 13th century, decides that " grape- 
juice (jnustum) is of the specific nature of wine (virmm), and 
may be used in the celebration of the Eucharist.'* 

The word being general, necessitated, in the later age of 
Jewish literature, the use. of two or three specific terms to 
indicate particular sorts of wine. As, for example, the 
following : — 

(2) Khamer : fresh or ^foaming ' wine, in its first sense. 
But since the wine when it ferments becomes red, the idea of 
redness got associated with the Chaldee use of the word ; and 
perhaps 'thickness ' also. It is a word used for the foam of 
the sea, and the boiling bitumen of pits. 

(3) Ausis, from asas, *to tread,' signifies the same as the 
classic protropos — * first trodden' or ' running * wine. " The 
mountains shall drop down ausis." 

(4) SoBHE is * boiled wine,* the sapa of the Romans, the 
sahe of the French and Italians. It was the luxurious drink 
of the rich ; of course not intoxicating.* 

Other Hebrew words, translated wine, do not really signify 
wine at all, for example : — 

(5) TiROSH is a collective term for * the fruit of the vine * 

* The following is from a book published in London (1702), tIz. 
Apopiroscopy by T. Snow. 

" Rules which must be observed in preserving fruit in must, or new 
wine "—p. 207. 

** Mustard a la mode de Dijon. Take of Codiniack, or marmalade of 
grapes, and put to it store of seneve [sinapi] or mustard seed well bruised.*' 
—p. 208. 
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in its natural state, from the early ' tirosh in the cluster ' to the 
richer * blessing within it ' of the full rich grapes, ready for 
grateful consumption. Hence Micah's phrase, " Thou shalt 
tread Urosh, but shall not drvrik yayin,^^ for the fruit shall be 
withered (vi. 15). It is associated, as a thing of growth, with 
corn and orchard-fruit {yitzha/r — not oil)* ; dependent upon 
the dew and rain. In the Latin, French, Grerman, Italian, 
and Spanish versions, it is generally, but wrongly, translated 
mustum, mosto, etc. It is nowhere implied to be either in- 
toxicating, or liquid. " Whoredom, wine, and new wine " 
does not make sense ; but " Idolatry, Inebriety, and Luxury " 
does, — represented by Whoredom, Wine, and Grajpes; all of 
which may *'take away the heart," though only one can ine- 
briate physically. The words in Prov. iii. 10, and Joel ii. 24, 
translated * burst * and * overflow,' respectively signify in the 
original no more than * abundance.* 

(6) -^SHiSHAH is translated * flagons of wine ' ; but erro- 
neously, as all scholars now concede. It denoted b, fruit-cake . 

(7) Shemarim, from shamiar, *to preserve,' means 'pre- 
serves,' well refined — not * dregs* — \Wvne is interpolated). 
It only occurs once in the supposed sense of wine. The older 
translators regarded it as "sweet and dainty things.** It 
corresponds in formation with shemanvm (from shemen, oil), 
* fat things.' 

(8) Mesech, * mixture' simply, which might be good or 
bad. The mingled wine of wisdom (boiled grape-juice mixed 
with water), or the wine of sensuality. "Who hath woe? 
They that are mighty to mingle sweet drink " (shakar^y i. e. 
with inebriating drugs. 

(9) Shakar, erroneously translated strong drink, comes 
from an Oriental root for * sweet-juice,' and is the undoubted 
original of the European words (Greek, Latin, Teutonic, and 
Spanish) for sugar, f The word is used to this day in Arabia 
for pahn-juice and pahn-vmiej whether fresh or fermented. 

In the Common Version of the Bible, there is just one text, and 



* In Smith's Dictionary of the Bible it is strangely said to be a liquid, 
because associated with shemen, oil. In fact, it is not so associated in any 
one text ! 

f In Notes to Dr Delitzsh's Oommentary on Isaiah (Olarke : Edin- 
burgh), we find a modified explanation : — 

** The Arabic sakkar, no doubt equiTalent to sakcharif * honey of canes ' 
(Arrian), an Indian word, signi^Ting * forming broken pieces/ i.e., tugar in 
* grains ' or small * lumps.* " 
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only one, that gives a^arent Dvuine acmdion to intoxicating 
wine, namely, Dent. xiy. 26, where strong drink is named as a 
permissible element in a sacred feast. The answer is con- 
clusive, — ^no word for 'strong* exists in the Hebrew text. 
The term there used is simply shaeab, — the original of saccar, 
sngar. It applies to Falrn^wme in various states, unfermented, 
sweet, and syrupy, as well as intoxicating and 'bitter.' Hence, 
observes Bishop Lowth, the antithesis of Isaiah, — " Thy 
shechwr (sweet wine) shall become bitter ^'^ — ^which it does 
when fermented. 

(10) Oiuos is the generic Greek word corresponding to 
the Hebrew yayin; and is appHcable to all sorts of wine. 
The context alone can determine the specific nature of the 
wine to which the word points. 

(11) Gleukos only occurs once in the New Testament, 
and is not associated with any Divine approval. It is classi- 
cally the name of rich grajpe-juice, or unfermented wine; 
perhaps, in some cases, for initially fermented wine, the pre- 
servation of which had been neglected. 

(12) Oxos was 'sour wine,' sometimes mingled with 
drugs (Mark xv. 23). 

§ 121. Though the end of revelation is not to supersede 
experience and science, yet considering how drinking is con- 
nected at many points with morals and religion, hy way of 
hindrance to the purposes of a progressive and Divine revela- 
tion, we may fairly expect that the subject would come under 
the observation of the inspired writers of the Bible. When 
we come to examine it, impartially, in the light of facts and 
reason, it will be found to have anticipated the ordinary wis- 
dom of men and the developments of modem science. The 
great physicians of Europe express the last verdict of science 
when they affirm the old Temperance doctrine, that alcohol is 
simply a narcotic poison — a * shroud ' — and not food in any true 
or ordinary sense. The property of such a poison is to seduce, 
mock, deceive; to generate an ever-increasing appetite for 
itself; and to make the soul subject to the craving tyranny of 
the sensual nature. Now the express language of Scripture 
is but the echo of this conclusion : " Wine is a mocker " — 
" be not deceived thereby." The cry of the drunkard is : 
" They have stricken me, but I felt it not ; I will seek it yet 
again." The voice of wisdom is : " Look not upon the wine 
when it is red ; when it giveth its eye in the cup " (or the 
marks of fermentation) ; " for, at last, it sting eth like a serpent.** 
The effect on the mind is not forgotten — '^ Lest thine eyes (of 
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desire) look on strang&^women*^ (or the reverse, strange- 
men).* 

In three plain texts, the Hebrew for * poison ' (ehemah) — 
the word six times so translated — is applied to this very 
species of drink which *stingeth like a serpent.' The evil 
wine was like "the poison oi dragons" (Dent, xxxii. 33). 
The princes made the king " sick with poison of wine '* — 
(Hos. vii. 5). And a woe is hnrled against him who giveth 
such drink to his neighbor — who " pntteth tlaj poison to him " 
— (H&b. ii. 15), — the consequence being that God's poisoned 
* cup of wrath * shall be turned to him. Is it not pure insaniiy 
to suppose that such an element is identical with the contents 
of any * cup of blessing * ? 

* The Lancet, Feb., 1871, thus illustrates the truth, and reTeals the 
results, of the horrible delusion fostered by physicians and legislators : — 

** Women are especially sensitive, particularly during all that portion of 
their life which corresponds to the aetivity- of the sexual functions, to the 
temporary delights of narcotic stupefaction. Hence, if he prescribes alcohol 
for them at all, it should not be for trivial ailments and miseries which are 
likely to recur frequently, and for which the patient will probably be only too 
ready, on a future occasion, to apply the agreeable remedy that was found 
to be efficacious before, without summoning the doctor. The sensation of 
slight drunkenness^ replacing acute pain or mental misery, is — there is no 
good in disguising the taiot — exceedingly grateful to tired and suffering 
women, and by swift degrees, they come to seek toith increojiing avidity for 
this kind of obliyion. Again, it is usually dangerous to encourage or even 
allow women to take alcohol except with their meals — that is to say, except 
under the notice of other persons ; unless for serious acute illness, tlus 
ought never to be permitted. The occasional glass of sherry, or tablespoon- 
fol of brandy, for mere chronic invalids or * nervous ' subjects, is a fatal 
institution. There is growing up in too many families a hateful practice of 
allowing young girls between the ages of fifteen and twenty to take a con- 
siderable and even a large allowance of wine, on account of supposed 
'delicacy.' The practice is utterly unjustified by any physiological need 
(in the absence of positive and very special disease) ; and the results, we 
believe, are mast disastrous. It is scarcely possible to doubt that the pur- 
suance of such a system greatly aggravates the predominance of passionate 
emotions, so easily roused into mischievous activity at this critical period 
in the development, not only of the body, but of the mind. A worse pre- 
paration for the serious duties of after-life could hardly be imagined ; for 
the direct mischief that it causes is unfortunately attended by indirect evils 
— in the weakening of toill and the moral sense — that are sufficient 
to spoil the \kBt and brightest types of feminine character ; while upon 
naturally feeble characters they work with the destructive energy of a deadly 
poison. In short, we trust that every member of our profession vnll learn 
to keep incessantly before his mind the fact that average women are always, 
but especially at critical times in their organic development, of weak, un- 
stable nervous system. The brain of woman is terribly imigtte^^vyivoXAft^ 
and has a fatal organic-memory for the pleaam^ i^ttui oi nadx^^'^^coL:^ 
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§ 122. The New TESXAMEiirr is riot less explicit amd corjvprc' 
henswe them the Old. 

(1) Enqkratia — self-control — is four times translated * tem- 
perance,' twice temperate, and once conMnent. In 1 Cor. vii. 9 ; 
IX. 25, it has evidently a negative application equal to 
(ibstaming, 

(2) Epi-EiKEBS — ^forbearing — ^translated once ^moderation*; 
thrice gentle ; once patient, Cowper well rebuked the preva- 
lent perversion of the term * moderation,' as employed to 
justify the use of * strong drink that is raging.' 

*' The self-same wor.d that bids onr lasts obey, 
Is misapplied to sanctify their sway.'* 

(3) SoPHRONEO — sedate, discreet — ^translated soher, sober- 
minded, and in a right mind. This is mental * sobriety,' — the 
state when we can obey reason and resist appetite. This 
can have nothing to do with drinking, which, at best, is the 
gratification of a sensuous lust. Mental temperance being 
expressed by the preceding terms, wo still need a word for 
abstinence in regard to drink and the body. This is found in 
a compound formed from the negative particle nee (not), and 
piv to (drink) =neepho. 

(4) Neepho occurs in the apostolic exhortations seven 
times ; ia its adjective form (neephalios) thrice. It occurs in 
such peculiar connections, that it seems absurd to put upon it 
any secondary or metaphorical meaning. The primary sense 
of the word, beyond all cavil, is that of abstinence ; its 
secondary sense of * wakeful ' expresses emphatically the con- 
dition in which people are who abstain from narcotics. 
" Without doubt," says Dean Alford, " the word signifies absti- 
nence ; but Dr Lees is bound to prove that it means total 
abstinence " ! Now, he is bound to prove no more than this, 
— that it means not drinking, and that the apostles use it, or 
even may have used it, in that, its primary and proper sense. 
Josephus, one of their contemporaries, says of the priests, 
" They abstained from wine " — (apb dkratou neephontes). Does 
this aSmit of doubt ? Besides, Paul and Peter use the word 
along with the proper words for both mental temperance and 
watchfulness. Thus : — 

1 Tim. iii. 2. Be (neephalion) abstinent, sound-minded. 
1 Thess. V. 6. Let us watch and drink not (neephomen). 
1 Pet. iv. 7. Be sound-minded and abstinent unto prayer. . 
1 Pet. y. 8. " (Neepsate) Drine: not, be vigikmtf because 
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your adversary the Devil, goeth aboiit seeking whom he may 
dri/nh dovm [kata-pie]." So Dr A. Clarke, the commentator. 

To inquire why Josephus, Philo, and others should by this 
word mean * Abstinence from drink, ^ while the Apostles sig- 
nify 'Drinking a little,' would be to follow perversity and 
appetite into the den of idols. 

The objection that deacons are not to be " given towards much 
wine," and the deaconesses (aged women) " not to be enslaved 
to much wine," falls before the fact that unfermented wine was 
allowed to women and men after a certain age.* If it be said. 
Why warn against excess in what does not intoxicate ? — ^we 
ask. Why Solomon reminds us that " To eat mm,ch honey is not 
good," if no one ever did ? This is the fiiUacy of interpreting 
the language of the ancients by the customs of the modemsi 
Pliny and many other ancient writers show us that the abuse 
of syrupy and sweet wines was a special vice of their day. 
Lucian has this passage: — "I came, by Jove, as those who 
drink gleuhos require an emetic," before they drink again. 

Josephus says of the Jewish priests, that, " on account of 
their office, they had prescribed to them a double degree of 
purity." So Paul deemed a special and extreme form of absti- 
nence proper to be urged upon a bishop ; just as the Law Book 
of the Ante-Nicene Church commands that a bishop shaU not 
enter a ta/vern, except on necessity. 

(5) St Paul uses a word which is equivalent to the modem 
pledge, — " discountenance the drinking usages," — ^namely, mee 
(not) — par (over, or in presence of) — oimm (wine). In 1 
Tim. iii. 2, 3, and Titus i. 7, 8, in connection with being no 
dnnJcer, sound-minded, and no striker, it is commanded that a 
-bishop shall be mee-par-oinos, * not near wine,' not in its com- 
pany. So Professor Stuart. 

The fact that teetotalism prevailed throughout the East for 
thousands of years ; that it was a part of the discipline of the 
oriental priesthoods from Egypt to India; that it pervaded 
Judsea in the time of our Lord, and was manifested in the 
pious aod sympathetic sects of the Essenes and TherapeutsB, 
are circumstances which compel the impartial critic to give a 
plain and Hteral sense to the language of the Scriptures, 
when it at once corresponds to historical practices and scientific 
verities. Language that would be understood elsewhere as 

* TituB ii. 2, and 1 Tim. iii. 11, command that the elders and their 
wives shall he neephalious (ahstinent), — i,e, no drinkers of ^:&qtbs2& ^<2i«s^ 
of wine— the had. 
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inculcating iibsfmence^ could hardly in Palestine be regarded 
as teaching drinking. 

Professor Mnrphy, of Bel&^, asks concerning this text, '' Is 
that the fomi total abstinence prohibition would take ? " 
Certainly, it is the form which the Divine prohibition did 
take. Does the form (or rather the penalty) get rid of the 
essence and wisdom of i^e law ? If not, where is the sense of 
the objection ? The Rev. A. Dobbin says, " It is no new 
discovery that the Bible is a temperance book; and that, 
in certain circnmstances, it gives its sanction and encouragement 
to total abstinence. There is one thing, however, not yei 
admitted, — that the Bible imposes total abstinence npon every 
Christian man as an obHgation as morally binding as the sixth 
commandment." Whatever notion may be attached to the 
word ' imposes,' it seems to ns who are commanded to " be 
perfect even as onr Father in heaven is perfect," that the Divine 
teachings, the Divine warnings, and the Divine example do 
impose a very clear duty ; and that what is reasonable and 
good, and the neglect of which fills the world with mischief 
and immorality, ntmrder included, is entitled to be called a 
moral obUgation as truly as any of the ten commandments. 
It is the nature of an action, not the form of an expression, 
that creates and constitutes our duty. Plato 'reasoned well,' 
when he said that " many other cases one might mention, in 
which wine ought not to be drunk by those who possess v/nder» 
standing and a correct rule of action,** — (Laws, ii. 674.) 

It is still often objected that " all things are to be received 
with thanksgiving, and nothing to be esteemed impure.** It 
is a disgrace to modem scholarship, that texts having reference 
to obsolete and merely ceremonial distinctions of meats should 
be thus perversely appUed, for the purpose of ignoring the 
physiological properties of an artificial beverage. The ancients 
were wiser, as the following extract from Justin Martyr, a.d. 
148, will show. " Although we discriminate between green 
herbs, not eating all, we refrain from eating some, not because 
they are common or unclean, but because they are bitter, or 
deadly, or thorny. But we lay hands on, and take all herbs 
that are sweet, very nourishing, and good, whether marine or 
land plants." — (Dial, cum Trypho. cap. 20.) 

§ 123. We can now go back to the six propositions laid 
down in § 94. 

(I.) The Bible nowhere condemns abstinence from intoxicants. 
It nowhere teaches that it is either inexpedient or unlawful ; 
hence abstinence cannot be on^i-scriptural. No Jew breaks 
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the old law, no Cliristian the new, by refusing to drink intoxi- 
cants. The New Testament law of * moderation ' simply 
enjoins equanimity under persecution, and gentleness under 
provocation. There is no text that says, " To the pure all 
things are projper.^^ Timothy's case is conclusive as to the 
lawfulness of abstinence, for the apostle passes no censure, and 
limits the exceptional prescription by circumstances personal 
to the patient. 

(n.) The Bible nowhere associates Ood^s BLESsmQ with strong 
DRINK. We can only conceive of three plausible objections to 
this statement. First, the text of Deut. xiv. 25, 26, already 
disposed of as a mis-translation and an assumption, since 
' sweet drink ' is the proper representative of the original shahar. 
Second, the text of Prov. xx7n. 4-7, which, however, cannot 
be understood as anything but an ironical permission, a con- 
trastive admonition in fact, equal to saying that such liquors 
B,re fit for nothing else than to stupefy the brain and cause the 
soul to forget its duties, as the judge of life.* Third, the 
miraculous conversion ol water into wine, at the marriage feast 
at Cana. But the presumption is against the idea that our 
Lord would transform innocent water into intoxicating wine, — 
an element that the contemporary Essenes called * fools' 
physic,' — which later Christians designated as the * invention 
of the evil one ' — though, as Augustine witnesses, they readily 
drank the juice of grapes ; which he very illogically condemns 
as inconsistent ! In truth, all our blessed Lord did was to dis- 
countenance the dualistic mistakes of the Persian philosophy, 
with a foresight of the ManichsBan revival of it, that there was 
essential evil in matter, and therefore in * marriage ' and in 
' wine.' Now, as his countenance of a pure marriage gives no 
sanction to a corrupt one, neither does his conversion of pure 
water into pure wine involve the slightest approval of that 
essentially impure and corrupt element which is ' a mocker', 

* " I pity the state of that man's mind," says Balph Wardlaw, D.D., 
** who can allow himself to suppose that this passage contains an inspired 
toleration of excess — a permission and encouragement to seek relief in the 
insensibility of intoxication — to make wine the refuge from melancholy. 
Would it be fair to set this one passage against the whole Bible? — one text 
against its entire scope, and unnumbered positive, and pointed, and damna- 
tory prohibitions ? But when men do take hold of a passage like this, and 
quote it with a leer while they are putting the bottle to each other's mouths, 
and drinking themselves drunk, they only discover the bent of their minds. 
Let no such inference be drawn as that the Bible directs to wine as the refuge 
from cares. It is the most wretched of all resources. The Bible condemns 
every approach to'excess." — (Lectures on Proverbs, Glaa^<y«^\fii.^V>\ 
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and * wherem is excess.' Here, again, the modem conception is 
anticipated by Divine Wisdom, in that miracle which, though 
the first in order of time, was recorded only in the last of the 
gospels, when the error it meets was creeping into the Church. 
(III.) The Bible, in various ways, commends abstinence, — 
1. Paradise was not wrongly constructed; yet, amidst the 
perfect adaptations of food and drink to the wants of our 
perfect originals, alcohol found no place. To you "it shall 
be for meat," applied to grain and fruit, — not to that artificial 
and fiery product which results from their fermentative 
destruction. 2. The great host of the Israelites, under God's 
direction, wandered forty years in the wilderness, yet He 
who sent them manna, never gave them inebriating drink. 
Who can doubt that, had such drink been needed, it would 
have been provided ? How, then, can alcoholics be required 
in the more genial circumstances of common life ? 3. The 
Nazarites were a society of religious abstainers, whose pledge 
was drawn out by God, to do honour to Him ; and took rank 
with His prophets. The Rechabites were probably voluntary 
imitators of them— outside Kenites or Arabians — and were 
highly commended by the Almighty for their fidelity to the 
pledge, and they assign an excellent reason for their practice, — 
"that they might live long in the land," which they did. 
The Bible, then, implies that teetotalism is a physiological 
law or truth. The case of Adam and Eve involves this, 
as part of the best possible condition. The Nazarites, Daniel, 
etc., prove it by their experience, for they were * ruddier,' 
' fairer,' and * fatter in flesh,' than the drinking Jews. But 
Samson's case is still more emphatic, since an angel was twice 
sent with instructions as to abstiuence, before the birth of the 
strong one. Science shows the reason. Dr Smith's * Ex- 
perimental Researches ' say, " Alcohol greatly lessens muscular 
tone.*^ Tom Sayers and Heenan, the well-mated champions 
of the prize ring, were obliged to train on teetotal diet : 
while Blondin, when preparing for his dangerous experiments 
on the tight rope, is compelled to abstain even from wine. 
These, then, are but reverberations from a truth well known 
in heaven 3000 years ago. Can it be supposed that the 
pledge was a mere whim, without any physiological signi- 
ficance or results ? * In the beginning,' as the Lord argued 
concerning marriage, the modern system was not. The first 
of men and the fairest of women were constituted teetotalers. 
Samson, the strong man, Samuel, the holy founder of the 
school of the prophets, and John, more than a prophet, were 
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striking examples of Qod*s favottr npon the system. It cotild 
not be for no reason in the nature of things that teetotalism was 
made the antecedent to primitive perfection, to physical 
power, to mental intelligence, and to spiritual purity. 4. 
Ahstmence was taught as a necessary physical preparation for 
moral purity and spiritual efficiency, in the cases of Samuel 
and of John the Baptist, the forerunner of the Lord. In 
the case of the priests (Lev. x.), that they might distinguish 
holy from profane. In the case of the Nazarites, that they 
nught illustrate at once, and voluntarily, the virtues of self- 
denial and purity. The law of prohibition to the priests 
means this : — " As men, do your own work your own way, 
but while wearing my insignia, and acting as my servants, 
the work shall be done in your natural state, free from 
disturbing drink."* That to Nazarifces implies, that "As 
I accept sacrifices only that have no spot or taint, so I accept 
your living sacrifice on condition that you are unpolluted with 
the poison and the mocker." To this we may add the signifi- 
cant advice, " It is not for kings to drink wine." 

(IV.) The Bible, by vwious methods of teaching, exhibits 
the MANIFOLD EVILS of the use of STRONG DRINK. 1. God uses 
intoxicating wiuQ as the constant symbol of wickedness and 
punishment. Khemah is the poison of the * cup of wrath,* — 
the maddening element — which is to the soul what physical 
poison is to the body. From Moses to John this expressive 
symbolism prevails. All the imagery of the prophets is per- 
vaded with the idea of the evil of strong-drink. 2. God 
shows us, in the biography of His people, how prophets, 
patriarchs, and priests fell into sin * through wine,' and were 
* swallowed up ' of strong drink. Solonron simply condenses 



* It seems singular that the lesson has not been learned before, and yet 
commentators have sometimes been on the very yerge of the trnth. Dr 
Wardlaw, of Glasgow, has this excellent comment : — 

** Prov. xxxi. 1-6. The principle of the caution is applied to the priests, 
' whose lips should keep their knowledge, as being messengers of the Lord 
of Hosts ' (Ley. x. 10). But such maxims and cautions apply to all. In 
all, at all times, in all places, and in all circumstances, the mind ought 
to be in entire and undisturbed possession and exercise of its powers, 
for the transaction of business, for the discharge of duty, /or the avoidance 
of temptation. In every instance in which, even in the slightest degree, 
the regular exercise of the powers of the mind is affected and impaired, 
there is sin. But let it not be eyen thus limited. Let it not be imagined 
that no sin is committed, unless, in some degree or other, there is the 
unsettlement of reason. There may be a large amount of sin, where tbfix^ 
is nothing of the kind.*' All this equally applies to \>\i^ "^Vmi*^ T^xsi&\^ . 
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history, and probably his own experience, when he says, 
"Wine is a mocker ; while £[abakknk declares that "a 
defravder is wine." That is its essence in relation to the 
soul. 3. God teaches ns that the great canse of perversion 
in His people, as Chnrch and Nation, after centuries of varied 
education and discipline, of unexampled laws and privileges, 
social, sanitary, and political — was the love of drink. " What 
more could I do for you ?" saith the Lord. " Why, then, 
when I looked for grapes, do I find poisonous (or wild) 
grapes ?" The answer of the prophet is still the same. Amos 
sums up the whole in four transgressions'; and the four resolve 
themselves into one cause. (1) The judges passed unjust 
verdicts, to get fines for drmk to be consumed in the holy 
places. (2) They commanded the prophets to cease, unless 
they would prophesy of wine and strong-drink. (3) They 
tempted the Nazarites to break their pledge, because their 
sobriety was a standing rebuke to themselves. (4) They 
cared not for the ' affliction of Joseph,* but drank wine in 
bowls. — (Compare Amos ii. 6 ; Micah ii. 11 ; Isa. v.) For 
these sins, it is said, " Therefore shall they go into captivity " ; 
and it is remarkable that they learned sobriety at last in 
the court of Cyrus, the magian teetotaler — royal fashion 
and Persian philosophy doubtless co-operating to that end. 
In this sublime history we see evil constantly associated with 
intoxicating drink ; and exhibited as the hindrance to God*s 
own teaching. How vain, then, to expect that our laws, 
crotchets, and compromises, will triumph over this sin, where 
His distinctly failed ! The lesson to be learned is, that the 
Church can only cure intemperance by banishiug its causes. 

(V.) The Bible proclaims abstinence to be the cube for 
drinking. — By approved examples, by advice, blessing, warn- 
ing, and exhortation (as we have seen), the wise Jews might 
have clearly known the Divine will on this subject. But 
they despised the lesson, and would be taught only through 
suffering and captivity. Yet there was one invincible example, 
which nothing but stolidity could misunderstand. God in- 
terfered not with the ordinary life of his people unless in 
matters which transgressed, not only the ends, but the charmels 
of Revelation. But in Leviticus x., a case is recorded where 
strong drink having threatened the continuance of the Mosaic 
economy, it must be effectually and instamily dealt with. 
Within the limits of tbe priesthood and the work of the 
tabernacle — in brief, the sphere of the Divine service, both 
as to time and place, — the end desired is absolute sobriety. 
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What did Jehovah? Issne a mere warning. against excess, 
L'ke modem moralists, priests, and preachers ? No ; but an 
absolute mandate, interdicting the tvse of strong drink in Hi$ 
service and vn His temple for ever, guarded by the terrible 
penalty of death. And this seems to have answered its end, 
during all the ages of the Jewish dispensation. The wonder 
is, that a nation so afflicted with the degradations and de- 
pravities of drinking, could not save itself by extending the 
remedy to its entire social and religious life. What was 
neither needless, nor vMwise, nor extreme in God*s plan, can 
hardly be folly and fanaticism in man. 

§ 124. It has been objected, that the priests, free to 
drink at other times, were only prohibited the use of wine 
when going into the tabernacle. True, they were left * free 
agents' as regards their own work, and they abused that 
freedom sadly ; but the wisdom of prohibition, and the reasons 
for it, remain unchanged. The occasion for the display of the 
Divine wisdom is not the guiding and binding element, but 
the fact and nature of its display ; and thus the * specific 
conmiand ' may become a * general commend.' 

AU historical teaching must be limited by time, plaqe, 
and circumstance; but that fact cannot erase the xmiversal 
truth within it. It is the express husiness of reason to separate 
the accidental from the essential, and hence the folly of attempt- 
ing to evade the foregoing argument by reference to Ezekiel 
xliv. 18, where, along with the renewal of the prohibition 
of wine, the priests are commanded to wear linen garments 
and to cut their hair short ! No doubt, as a means^of physical 
cleanliness, in a hot climate and in the confined and heated 
labour of their special services, this, also, was a wise provision 
addressed to "the messengers of the Lord." But while 
the symbolism and peculiarity of that part of the law have 
passed away, and so do not apply to the modem minister, 
tlie reasons for the prohibition of vdne are as imperative as before. 
Man is as weak, and wine is as strong, as ever. Alcohol, 
as a brain-poison, disturbs and deceives the Christian professor 
exactly as it did the Jewish priest ; and therefore the obliga- 
tion of this part of the Levitical law as truly abides as any 
portion of the decalogue itself. 

(VI.) The Bible principle of philanthropy enforces abstinence, 
— The first condition of doing good to others is to strengthen 
and purify ourselves. It has been seen that abstinence, both 
as a dictate of self-denial and a regimen of reason, not only 
does good to the individual, but is a mean& t^ TCL^t^ «s^^ 
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social ends of vast importance. The pmdential maxims of the 
New Testament confirm it: — "Abstain from all appearance 
of evil." The Lord's Prayer almost enjoins it: — "Lead ns 
not into temptation." The Apostle Paul imphes that the dis- 
cipline of temperance was needful even to him. The Divine 
favour is promised to those who keep themselves from all 
temptation and sin, save such as may cross them in the path 
of duty. But that duty is often made very plain in the 
course of life. The Divine rule is, "Do good as ye ha/ve 
opjportmiity" If eatiug meat, or drinking wine, or a^y thing, 
threatens evil to our brother, or our neighbour, then we must 
abandon the pleasures of sense for the diviner joys of philan- 
thropy. If not, we sin against our brother and against Christ. 
" He who hnoweth to do good, and doeth it not, to him it 
is sin.^' 

§ 125. In obedience to this higher law, and to the light 
which Providence casts upon it, ought not strong drinks to be 
abandoned by Christian professors? The good that needs 
doing, the evil that needs destroying, wait upon the adoption 
of teetotalism. Mrs Wightman, of Shrewsbury, who has 
reclaimed so many drunkards, and achieved so much good, 
confesses that she was for years prejudiced against abstinence, 
in favour of a pre-formed and self-formed religious theory. 
But human nature was stubborn — causes would produce their 
effects, and so the fact of failure remained ; her hopes and 
prayers were unavailing, and her theory had to give way. 
The gospel amd drrnk failed to effect a social reformation; 
but the gospel amd abstinence achieved, and still achieves, 
marvellous and manifold results of the most blessed kind. So 
must the right, i. e. the adapted agency, ever operate. It is 
only the truth that saves ; not the whims or wishes of mankind. 

Thus it may be seen, even from the bare summary of 
our case, how the varied language of the Old and New 
Testaments, and the known facts of antiquity, conspire to 
establish every portion of our critical theory; how each 
separate fact and phrase finds its fitting place in the temple 
of truth; and how it is made manifest that Holy Scripture 
concurs with moral and physical Science, in teaching abstinence 
from narcotic poisons, — a doctrine which needs to be reiterated 
afresh jfrom the pulpits of Christendom, until the torpid con- 
science is aroused, and the great obstacle to the progress 
and triumph of the gospel is removed for ever out of the way. 



VIII. 

BattottaJ Iiocti^tpp^^vtmt^t^ attd tb:e H^emedy;. 

§ 126. The United States of Nortli America have the un- 
questioned honour of originating the first systematic and orga- 
nized plan for the suppression of Intempei-ance amongst the 
Western nations, in modem times. Here, as in the mother 
land, it had been considered, by legislators and Christians alike, 
that the licence and supervision of the drink traffic, the punish- 
ment of drunkards, and the fining of transgressing publicans, 
were all that could be done to repress intemperance, beyond 
the appeals of the moralist and the preacher. 

The people of the States, however, untrammeled by 
the conservative and conventional habits of the old country, — 
unburdened by the dead- weight of enormous pecuniary interests, 
— unvitiated as yet by the despotism of fashion and the reign 
of an * upper ten thousand,' — uncorrupted by the influx of 
wealth and luxury, of war, speculation, and the love of pleasure, 
(which are more recent developments) — were not disposed to 
accept the great curse as a thing absolutely necessary and in- 
evitable. On the contrary, as a practical people, engaged in 
hewing out a new form of society and civilization, they set 
themselves to ascertain the reason of things being as they were, 
and then straightway began the work of reform. There were, 
of course, great difficulties in the way,— of interest, prejudice, 
appetite, and even fashion, — but these were neither so inveter- 
ate nor so vast as in Great Britain, where a new truth has to 
fight its way over strongly entrenched interests, and the social 
debris of a thousand years. Besides, what were difficulties to 
the genius of a people who had just emerged, not only safely, 
but triumphantly, from a long and terrible conflict for political 
independence, and had become a nation of sturdy republi- 
cans in spite of English king and oligarchy P So the notion of 
a needed reform, of a work to he done, having once been fairly 
injected into the minds of the people, they pursued, and are 
still pursuing it, with unfaltering purpose, and it is to be 
hoped, with the steady, invincible zeal of iiieir puritan fore- 
fatiiers. The occasions, rise, and advance o£ '^^b^ x^smas^&sb^^ 
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moyement we have now succinctly to record. Tlie enterprise 
has had its six stages,* and is destined to its seventh, ere it 
reach the culminating point which shall nsher in the crowning 
epoch of civilization. 

I. 

§ 127. There was the period of chaos, when darkness 
brooded over the elements of social life in the States. The 
freedom which the people exercised, at a period of great 
pohtical and warlike excitement; the abundance of their 
means ; the cheapness of liquor, with an almost open traffic 
and other facilities for its purchase, — ^had produced their 
inevitable fruits. Notwithstanding national education and 
religious teaching, the country was overrun with intemperance, 
the cities were overflowed with disorder, the poorhouses filled 
with paupers, the jails crowded with criminals, — army, navy, 
and populace alike cursed with rum. Yet from the earliest 
period of the history of the States, the sale of liquor had been 
looked upon with suspicion, and some of the worst forms of it 
absolutely prohibited. 

In the town records of East Hampton, Long Island, for 
1651, is an order of a town meeting, " That no mom shall sell 
(my liquor hut such as a/re deputed thereto hy the town ; and such 
men shall not let youths, and such as are under other men's 
management, remain drinking at unseasonable hours ; and such 
persons shall not have above half a pvtit at a time among four 
men." In 1655, the authorities "ordered, for the prevention 
of drunkenness among the Indians, by selling Strong "Water, 
First, That no man shall carry any to them to sell, nor send 
them any, nor employ any to sell for them ; nor sell them any 
liquor in the town for the present drinking, above two drams 
at one time ; and to seU to no Indians but such as are sent by 
the sachem, and shall bring a written ticket from him, which 
shall be given hvm by the town^ and he shall not have above a 
quart at a time." 

Bancroft, under the date of 1676, has a sunmiary of a new 
constitution for Virginia, in place of the tyrannical one of the 



* 1. A confased perception of the Evil. 2. Attempts at regulating the 
machinery of mischief. 8. Era of yagne Temperance, 4. That of Absti- 
nence. 5. The No-licence agitation. 6. The break-up of party-bonds and 
the epoch of Prohibitive State Law, 7. Absolnte and oniyersal prohibition 
of the mannfaotnre and sale by the National Will. 
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aristocratic-proprietary. We quote the last sentence and the 
appended note from Hening. 

" The sale of wines and ardent spirits was absolutely ^prohibited 
(if not vn Jamestown, yet otherwise) throughout the whole country,** 

Hening, ii. 361 : " Ordinances to sell and utter man^s meate, 
horse meate, beer, amd cyder, but no other strong drink whatsoever.'* 

The * History of Portland,' Maine, records that, " In Sept., 
1681, Rd Seacomb was licensed to keep an ordinary in Fal- 
mouth." The order of the court is as follows : — " In answer 
to the desire of the selectmen of Gasco, in Mr Seacomb's be- 
half for licence to keep an ordinary there, the court, consider- 
ing the necessity thereto, do grant a liberty a/ad licence to be 
granted unto said Seacomb to keep a public house of entertain- 
ment for said town for the yea/r ensuing ; he providing for it as 
the place requires by suitable accommodation for stwingers or 
others, of drink, victuals, and keeping good order amd rule by his 
retailvng strong drvnks, to the performance whereof William 
Rogers with said Seacomb, stand equally bound in a bond of 
20s.** " In May, 1682, he was fined 60s. for selling liquors to the 
IndioMs.** 

§ 128. From the * Acts and Laws ' of His Majesty's Pro- 
vince of Massachusetts Bay in New England' (Boston, 1742). 

AcU passed Nov., 1693, to Feb., 1694. 

Act for the better B/ule and Government of the India/ns. 
Penalty for selling them strong drink, " by whatsoever name 
called," trucked or delivered, 40^., or two months imprison- 
ment. Save " for relieving any Indian (bond fide) in any 
sudden exigent or sickness, not to exceed one or two drams ; 
or by prescription of some physician. To the intent that 
murders and outrages may be prevented. Strong drink found 
with Indians, to be seized." 

Acts passed June, 1692. 

Ch. vi. Provides, "None to sell strong drink publicly or 
privately without licence." Penalty, 40s. " Licences to be 
renewed yearly." " Games forbidden." Penalty, 40^. 
" Penalty for refusing to give evidence against persons selling 
without licence, 405." "Justices may commit the offender 
to prison." 

Acts passed May, 1694 to Feb., 1695. 

Ch. ii. An Act for the more effectual suppressing of 
drunkards. " Whereas divers persona tiaafc o\i\aasi\L^!«v^^^Hs>rt 
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the retailing of vrnie and strong liquors out of doors only, do 
notwithstanding give entertainment to persons to sit drinking 
and tippling there ; and others who have no licence, are yet so 
hardy as to run npon the law in adventuring to sell without ; 
tending to the great increase of drunkenness and other de- 
baucheries." " Officers to vnspect public houses, and to present 
such as sell without" (licence). Penalty for receiving any 
bribe, etc. Licence forfeited upon third conviction. 

Neglecting to pay, to be set in the cage or stocks. " Select- 
men to cause reputed drunkards to he posted t^p." " Any person 
convicted of entertaining any person named in such list, to 
drink or tipple in his or her house, shall forfeit 20s.," one 
moiety to the informer, and the other to the poor of the town. 

Acts passed Man/, 1695, to November followmg : — 

Ch. X. " Persons unable to pay the fine, to he whipt, power to 
seize drink found in unlicensed houses;" and to forfeit, if 
more than reasonable for famiily use ! 

1698. William III. (10th year). 

Ch. viii. Penalty for entertaining servants or negroes. " No 
vnhahitant to contmue in public- houses above one hour, to sit 
drinking." Penalty, 10s. on publican, Ss. 4id. on drinker, or 
stocks for four hours. Certificate for one year ; no person to 
tipple after 9 of the clock in the night time.* Tything men to 
inspect, and be annually appointed. 

1711. Arme. An Act against Intemperance, Immorality, and 
Prof aneness, and for Reformation of Manners. 

" For reclaiming the over great number of licensed houses, 
many of which are chiefly used for reveUing and tippling, and 
become Nurseries of Intemperance and Debauchery indulged 
by the masters and keepers of the same, for the sake of gain.** 

" List of names (of licensed persons) to be transmitted to 
the selectmen, amd none to he renewed who have not kept good 
order. Complaints to be heard and judged of before renewal. 
Common drunkards to be posted up at retailers. 



* It is 173 years since these whimsical and absurd methods were adopted 
in New England and failed ; and behold, in Old England, in November 1871, 
the London Times has still to talk after this fashion '.— 

** It is AN ABUSE that anypablic-honse shonld be kept open for the sale of 
liqaor after the honrs at which honest people go to bed, or before the hours 
at which honest people can want stimnlants.*' 
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1720. George L Tavemer to forfeit debts for victuals or drink 
for more than 10s. 

1726. Taverners not to give entertainments to hawkers, 
pedlars, and petty capmen [chapmen], on penalty of 20s. 

In 1784, the Senate and House of Representatives passed an 
act containing all the chief clanses of the preceding laws : — 

1. Licences to be renewed yearly. 
' . 2. No person to be licensed without a certificate from the selectmen of the 
town, 

3. No licence to a person presented for yiolation of conditions. 

4. Penalty for gambling, or keeping implements of gambling. 

5. For dancing, or revelry. 

6. For suffering persons to drink to excess. 

7. Justices not to license more persons than are necessary for the public 
good. 

8. Names of common drunkards to be posted up in the taverns, etc. 

9. Selectmen forbid licensed persons to sell spirituous hquors to excessive 
drinkers and mis-spenders of time. 

Here we see that licence, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, and at that time in the most highly educated and 
religious community in the world, had its fall and protracted 
trial ; we have now to trace its utter and universal failure. 

§ 129. The business of making and distilling spirit com- 
menced in Boston in the year 1700, when West India molasses 
were converted into New England rum. In 1794, the distil- 
ation of whisky from rye commenced in Western Pennsylvania. 

The same story is to be told of the States of New York and 
Pennsylvania. A popular superstition aggravated the evil of 
social temptation. In 1805, the * Evening Fireside,' published 
in Philadelphia, contained a series of papers on this topic, by 
John Watson, which were republished in 1810, in two volumes : 
entitled — * Observations on the customary use of distilled 
spirituous liquors, particularly addressed to the inhabitants of 
Pennsylvania, and also to the people of the United States 
generally.* From these volumes we jot down a few facts : — 

1700. In the autumn, fever and ague prevailed. "Nurses 
and attendants were recommended to use drams, either raw or 
sweetened, or mixed with bitters, as antidotes against offensive 
and infectious smells." Once admitted as medicine, the use 
established itself as a custom. It became a symbol of hospi- 
tality, indispensable at weddings and 'vendues' (sales). 
" And as it had been customary in the parent country to give 
hot spiced wine, or ale and cakes at funerals, so hot rum and 
water, sweetened with sugar, became the substitute" (p. 7). 
'* Actual drunkards and sots were aloae consideced «&'^s»5^sbr 
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gressors, omA every inferior degree was deemed only as the 
necessary nse " (p. 7). Legislation was then tried. 

1710. No pubHc-house to be kept except the publican be 
first recommended by the Quarter Sessions to the governor for 
his licence J*^ 

1721. Minors and servants protected against publicans. A 
meeting was called in the city to take into consideration " the 
prevention of the sale of spirituous liquors." Beer was pro- 
posed as a substitute ! 

1723. Bill introduced in the House of Assembly for the 
encouragement of distilleries. But the governor (Sir W. 
Keith) refused his consent. 

1737. An eccentric, illiterate, but earnest * sailor,' Benjamin 
Lay, having seen the horrid effects of rum in Barbadoes, 
publishes a pamphlet against it, as a thing tending " to destroy 
the people and ruin the coimtry." 

1744. Grand jury present the enormous increase of public- 
houses as ' a great nuisance * (Watson's Annals of Philadelphia, 
i. p. 463). 

1750. The large quantities of liquors distributed at 
vendues became so manifest am, evil in its consequences^ that 
petitions were presented to the legislature, and an act was 
passed to ^prohibit the giving of spirits, under a penalty of £4 
for the first offence, and for the second and every subsequent 
offence, £5. In one instance, twenty gallons of rum were 
drunk, when less than £200 worth of goods were sold. The 
sellers evaded the law by adjourning the vendue, and drinking 
the rum afterwards. 

1766. Duty laid on imported hquors ; and in 1772 extended 
to home-made. 

1760. Religious societies began to protest against drink at 
funerals. The ' Friends ' abolished the practice soon. Clergy- 
men refused to officiate where introduced. 

1777. For some time, the still-houses, selHng in small 
quantities as well as large, had been regarded as consummate 
curses. The clergy had denounced " the cursed cup of per- 
dition — those maddening draughts of spirituous liquors so 
cheaply procured from our Island Colonies."* They argued 



* The curse had come home. In 1762, besides Wharton's great still- 
house, there were six others in fall blast. In 1810, Pennsylvania had 
3,334 (distilling six and a half million gallons) out of 14,191 in the States 
(distilling twenty-three millions). In 1826, the amount had reached sixty 
millions 1 destroying twenty millions bushels of bread stuffs. 
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against the waste of grain in distillation, and at length, the 
troops being in want of food, the legislature put a stop to 
distillation altogether. 

In 1778, a tract of twelve pages appeared at Philadelphia, 
entitled * Remarks on the Nature and Bad Effects of Spirituous 
Liquors, collected by Anthony Benezet," which gave the 
opinions of Dr Geo. Cheyne, and other English physicians. 
After detailing the evils of " these infernal spirits," he asks — 
" How much, then, is it the bounden duty of those who have 
it in their power to withhold this destructive Man-bane, either 
as parents, masters, or rulers of the people committed to their 
trust?" 

As the mantle of good illiterate Benjamin Lay fell on pious 
Anthony Benezet, so, in turn, his mantle descended upon that 
good physician and patriot, Benj. Rush, who has been rightly 
called * The Morning Star' of flie Temperance Reformation. 

Watson pufe the case thus, in reply to " the deleterious 
reasoning with which self-interest endeavours to defend itself." 

** If all the effects that had arisen from the use of a single hogshead of 
spirits could he brought to pass in review^ the spectacle would be sufiicient 
to settle the point of right or wrong " (p. 29). 

" The most powerful obstacle to the progress of this good work [of reform] 
is the contiguity of a certain description of stores and taverns, called dram- 
shops. The quantity of liqaor drunk by those who have a propensity for it, 
will always bear som£ proportion to the facility of getting it. This fact is 
sufficiently proved by daily experience.*' 

Shortly before the declaration of Independence (July 4, 
1776), the evil of distillation attracted the notice of the patriots. 
At their first Congress in Philadelphia, February 27, 1777, the 
following resolution appears to have passed unanimously : — 

<* Resolved^ that it be recommended to the several legislatures in the 
United States immediately to pass laws the most effectual for putting an 
immediate stop to the pernicious practice of distilling grain^ by which the 
most extensive evils are likely to be derived, if not quickly prevented." 

Dr B. Franklin, Dr Benj. Rush, and other signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, were members of this congress. 
In March, 1788, an act passed the Legislature of New York 
State, entitled "An act to lay a duty on strong liquors, and 
for the hetter regulation of inns and taverns.^* It provided that 
the Commissioners of Excise should not grant permits to any 
person to sell strong drink and spirituous liquors for the pur- 
pose of keeping a l^vern, unless it should appear to them that 
such inn or tavern was necessary for the aiGcoiosxio^*!^^'^ <2»\ 
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travellers, and that the person applying for the permit was of 
good cha/racter ; and that no person should sell strong drink, or 
spirituous liquors, to he drank m Ms house, without first entering 
into a recognizance not to keep a disorderly or gambling house, — 
and that if any person shall be convicted of any offence against 
this act, it should be lawful for the Court of General Sessions 
to suppress his permit.* It is clear, therefore, that the old 
laws acknowledge that the sale of liquor, without a special 
permit from the State, is a social offence. 

§ 130. The year 1789, we believe, is marked by the forma- 
tion of the first Temperance Society of modem times. The 
Federal Herald for July 13, 1789, printed at Lansingburgh, 
New York, notices the fact in these words : — 

"Upwards of 200 of the most respectable farmers of the 
county of Litchfield, Connecticut, have formed an association 
to discourage the use of spirituous liquors, and have deter- 
mined not to use any kind of distilled liquorsin doing their 
forming work the ensuing season " (Vol. iii. No. 74). 

About the year 1790, there was published in Philadelphia, 
a thin volume of 'Sermons on Intemperance,' apparently 
written by a physician, — ^we believe, Dr Rush, — ^which seems 
to have attracted attention, and eventually to have led to a 
remarkable and most influential proceeding on the part of the 
medical profession of that city. The fe.ct we refer to is 
explained in the following document : — 

** DELETEBIOUS EFFECTS OF DISTILLED SPIBITS ON THE HUMAN BTSTEU. 

Communicated to the Senate, December 29, 1790. 

To the Senate and House of Bepresentatives of the United States, the 
memorial of the GoLLEaB of Physicians in the city of Philadelphia, 
respectfully showeth : — 

That they have 'seen with great pleasure the operation of the National 
Government, which has estahlished order in our country. 

They rejoice to find, among the powers which belong to this goYem- 
ment, that of restraining by certain duties the consumption of Sstilled 
spirits in our country. 

It belongs more peculiarly to men of other professions to enumerate 
the pernicious effects of these liquors upon morals and manners. Your 



* A similar act was passed A^il 7thj 1801, which prohibited the sale of 
spirituous liquors by retail^ or to be drank in the house of the seller, and 
restrained and limited the power of the Commissioners of Excise in granting 
licences ; and contained a forther provision, that all offences against any of 
its provisions shall be deemed misdemeanors^ punishable by fine and im- 
prisonment. This act was embodied in the New York Revised Laws of 
1B18. 
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memorialists will only remark, that a great portion of the most obstinate, 
painftil, and mortal disorders which afflict the human body are produced by 
distilled spirits ; and they are not only destractive to health and life, but 
they imp{dr the faculties of the mind, and thereby tend equally to dis- 
honour our character as a nation, and degrade our species as intelligent 
beings. 

Your memorialists have no doubt that the rumour of a plague, or any 
other pestilential disorder, which might sweep away thousands of their fel- 
low-citizens, would produce the most vigorous and effective measures in our 
government to prevent or subdue it. 

Your memorialists can see no just cause why the more certain and 
extensive ravages of distilled spirits upon life should not be guarded against, 
with corresponding vigilance and exertion, by the present rulers of the 
United States. 

Your memorialists beg leave to add further, that the habitual use of 
distilled spirits^ in any case whatever^ is wholly unnecessary ; that they 
neither fortify the body against the morbid effects of heat or cold, nor render 
labour more easy or more productive ; and that there are many articles of 
diet and drink, which are not only safe and perfectly salutary, but prefer- 
able to distilled spirits for the above-mentioned purposes. 

Your memorialists hav^ beheld with regret the feeble influence of reason 
and religion in restraining the evils which they have enumerated. They 
centre their hopes, therefore, of an efifectual remedy for them in the wisdom 
and power of the legislature of the United States ; and in behalf of the 
interests of humanity, to which their profession is closely allied, they thus 
publicly entreat the congress, by their obligations to protect the lives of 
their constituents, and by their regard to the character of our nation and to 
the rank of our species in the scale of beings, to impose such heavy duties 
upon all distilled spirits as shall be efifectual to restrain their intemperate 
use in our country. Signed, by order of the College, 

John Bedman, President, 
Attest, Samuel Powell Griffiths, Secretary, 
Philadelphia, Dec, 21 thy 1790." 

§ 131. At last the enemy was fairly nnmasked, and assailed 
in the stronghold of popular prejudice, by that very agency 
most likely to be successful. The ice once broken, Dr Bush 
cast aside all reticence, and in 1794 issued his 'Medical In- 
quiries into the Effects of Ardent Spirits upon the Human 
Body and Mind,' and announced the doctrine of abstinence, 
which ultimately became the basis of a radical reformation. 
After combating the errors of popular opinion, and enumerat- 
ing some of the chief diseases engendered by the use of ardent 
spirits, he says : " It would take a volume to describe how much 
other disorders, natural to the human body, are increased and 
complicated by them. Every species of inflammatory and putrid 
fever is rendered more frequent and more dangerous hy the use of 
spirituous liquor, ^^ He thus struck boldly at the double super- 
stition, — ^the virtue of alcohol as diet, and its prophylactic power 
as medicine. These papers excited inquiry, gradually atiK^^iKft^ 
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the attention of reflecting men in his own profession, and, 
finally, of the reading pnblie.* (In 1805, he reproduced these 
views in a popular pamphlet, which had a wide circulation.) 

In 1797, the Quarterly Methodist Episcopal Conference of 
Virginia passed unanimously the following resolution : — 

^^ Resolved, That we, the members of this Conference, do 
pledge our honour, as well as our word, as Christians, not only 
to abandon entirely the use of ardent spirits oxirselves, except 
as a medicine, but also to use our influence to induce others to 
do the same." 

The recommendation of the Pennsylvanian Synod, that their 
ministers should preach against the sin of intemperance and 
the catises tending to it, had its due effect. The following is 
the title of a sermon preached in 1805 : — 

The Fatal Effects of Ardent Spirits. A Sermon by Ebenezer 
Porter, Pastor of the first Church in Washingtony Conn. 
(Middleburg, Yt. Reprinted by T. C. Strong, 1812 ; p. 16.) 
The * advertisement' prefixed has the following : — 

'* In the winter of 1805, a transient man perished in the snow, with a bottle 
of tpirits at his side, about a mile from the meeiing-hoase in this place. In 
consequence of the reflections excited by that event, the following discourse 
was delivered to my own people. About three years afterwards it was read 
at a ministers' meeting. In deference to the judgment of my brethren it is 
now given to the public.** 

Isaiah V. 11. '* The censure of the text &lls upon every excess which 
leads to this shameful vice. Many who have never been seen to stagger 
with strong drink may truly be denominated drunkards begun " (p. 5). 

" There are some whose fondness for strong drink is kept under snch 
exact restraint as scarcely to be perceived, even by their intimate acquaint- 
ance. By degrees this lurking propensity grows into strength ** (p. 4). 

** A man who had established a tippling-house, was about to erect his 



* Hope, too, in the shape of prohibition, at last came to the drunkard. 
The following was advertised in the papers of the day. We may hear in it 
the heart- voices of thousands of victims, crying to society, as all men cry to 
God : * Deliver us from tempta t ion ! * 

*' Whereas, the subscriber, through the pernicious habit of drinking, has 
greatly hurt himself in purse and person, and rendered himself odious to 
all his acquaintance ; and finding there is no possibility of breaking ofif froTo. 
the said practice but through the impossibility to find the liquor^ he therefore 
begs and prays that no person unit sell him for money, or on trust, any 
sort of spirituous liquors, as he will not in future pay for it, but will prose- 
cute any one for an action of damage against the temporal and eternal 
interests of the public*s humble, serious, and sober servant, 

"James Chauoebf. 

**Nab8AV, June 2Sth, 1795. Witness, William Andbbws.** 



f 
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sign, and requested his neighbour's advice what inscription to put on it. 
The man replied, * I advise you to write on it, Beooars made Here.' 

** Seneca long ago [before Shakespeare] asked, ' Why let in a thief at the 
mouth to steal away the brains ? ' Yain are sermons against tippling, while 
it receives countenance from the practice of sober and respectable men. 

** In the healthiest parts of Connecticut, the average number of deaths is 
one out of 100 annually. Assuming one-fifteenth part of the deaths is occa- 
sioned by spirits, 170 die every year in the State from this cause I What 
other single cause is so destructive ? Probably no other nation, ancient 
or modern, in proportion to its whole population, ever had so many male 
and female drunkards as this. Certainly, in no other have the means of 
intoxication been procured with so much facility, and used with so little 
restraint by all sorts of people " (p. 13). ' 

" Where are eur sister Republics of ancient and modem days ? They 
have all perished by one fatal disease — the moral corruption of their citizens. 
Do you suppose that our safety is suspended on the intervention of 
miracles ? Do you hope that the stated course of human events will be in- 
verted for our preservation ? Be not deceived. We are rushing into the 
same gulf of licentiousness where other free governments have expired. 
Already vice * lifts its head' without shame or fear, and &i^« (Z^j^ance to 
control. Already the laws which were provided in better days, we are 
gravely told, cannot he executed ! Our executive oflBcers shrink from their 
high betrustments as guardians of the public welfare, and yield to the preva- 
lence of iniquities which they have not fortitude to withstand. You know 
that this is the language of truth and fact. 

" Where are those venerable magistrates, whose purity in principle, and 
decision in action, gave dignity to office and energy to the laws ? 

" These suns are set : 
Oh, rise some other such ! or all that's past 
Is empty talk and old achievement, 
And despair of new." 

1811. The Substance of Two Discourses on Intemperance, de- 
livered at Natick, by the late Rev. Stephen Badger. (Boston : 
S. T. Armstrong, 50, Cornhill, 1811; pp. 24.) 

Eph. V. 18. "Let it be your prayer to be filled with the 
good spirit which the Gospel breathes, to abound in those 
fruits which are produced by the Divine Spirit, for in these 
there is no danger of excess : the influence of this spirit will 
enable you to restrain your animal propensities, and to keep 
them in proper subjection to the higher power of reason, and 
to the precepts of God's word." He asserts, however, that 
the text does not require total abstinence ; but " guards against 
using them to such a degree as to injure health, impair strength, 
and in any measure indispose and unfit us for the conscientious 
discharge of the duties of life and religion. Let us remem- 
ber that the exact boundaries between sobriety and intem- 
perance are so imperceptible, like the shades in a picture or the 
colours of a rainbow, that it is difficult precisely to determine 
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where the one ends and the other begins ; and that, therefore, 
it will be the wisest and the safest to keep at a distance from 
the utmost limits. ' Who hath woe ? They that go to seek 
mixed-wine.' The same is true of any other mixed liquors of 
an intoxicating quality " (p. 22). 

§ 132. Watson, the historian of Philadelphia, records that 
" about the year 1805, a number of persons interested in the 
paper manufacture associated themselves together for the purpose 
of improving their art, and ameHorating the condition of worthy 
unfortunate journeymen and their famihes. The latter object 
naturally led to a consideration of the causes of misery a/nd 
poverty among those people. ; and it was soon discovered tjiat 
objects of charity, which had not become so by the excessive 
use of strong-drmk [which is but the sequence of the moderate 
use], were so rare, that this humane part of the institution 
would remain a dead letter, or be so seldom exercised that its 
usefulness could never be realized." With one heart and 
voice, therefore, this company agreed to put forth every pos- 
sible effort " to restrain and prohibit the use of ardent spirits 
in their respective mills." 

The second modern Temperance Society was instituted in 
Moreau, Saratoga Co., N.Y., on the 13th of April, 1808, under 
the appellation of * The Union Temperate Society of Moreau 
and Northumberland.' Dr Billy J. Clark (only lately deceased) 
was the originator of this social union for suppressing the 
tyranny of social custom. The effort, however, remained 
local, though indicating the wholesome fermentation going 
on in the public mind. (See note, p. 159.) 

President Jefferson said, a little before his death : — 

*< Were I to commence my adminiBtration again, with the knowledge 
which, from experience, I have acquired, the first qaestion I would ask with 
regard to every puhlic candidate for public office should be, Is he addicted 
to the use of ardent spirits ? " 

The late Mr E. C. Delavan gave this testimony : — 

*' I know of two bishops who fell through wine, both brothers. I know 
of one drinking a whole goblet of sacramental wine as his part, and then 
going from the communion table and disgracing himself with women ; for 
which he was tried and unseated." 

I^rof Leonard Woods, D.D., Andover, said, in 1836 : — 

* I remember that at a particular period, before the temperance reforma- 
"on commenced, I was able to count up nearly /orty ministers, and none of 
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them at a great distance, who were either dronkards, or so far addicted to 
drinking, that their reputation and usefulness were greatly impaired, if not 
utterly ruined. I could mention an ordination that took place about twenty 
years ago, at which I myself was ashamed and grieved to see two aged 
ministers literally drunk, and a third indecently excited. With the light 
now cast on the subject it seems to me incredible, that a minister of the 
gospel can be in the habit of using any intoxicating liquor, without injuring 
his own piety and diminishing the success of his labours. It tends to 
inflame aJl that is depraved and earthly, and to extinguish all that is 
spiritual and holy. It is poison to the soul as really as to the body." * 

In the face of sncli facts, to propound anything but temper- 
ance education as the remedy, is to act the part of idiots : to 
demonstrate our essential unreasonableness. 

We thus see that philanthropists, senators, and the better 
part of the people, had become aware of the danger which 
threatened the country and the State ; and they asked them- 
selves the question. If this agent of disease, this physical, 
moral, and social pestilence goes on unchecked, what will be 
the end ? At last, the essential evil of the drink was per- 
ceived, and the * throne of iniquity ' — the legalized machinery 
for disseminating the evil, — rose dimly before the sight. Be- 
fore, they had blamed the dram-sAop rather than the dram ; 
now, the more fundamental truth was being enforced, that it 
was the dram that characterized the shop, and gave to it its 
peculiarity of seduction and sequence ; while the correlated 
truth also emerged, that the licensed Liquor Shop was the 
centre and heart of temptation, — and hence THE LAW at 
once the hand that planted the powder and fired the train. 

IL 

§ 133. Out of these workings of thought the second epoch 
had come, — that of systematic regulation. New social truths rose 
into distincter view. The truth had been partly perceived, 
indeed, long before. Li 1657, the town of Northampton, 
Massachusetts, voted to deNase means to prevent the excess in 
liquors and cider from coming to the town; and when the 
first barrel of rum arrived at Norwalk, Connecticut, the select- 
men declared, "It will corrupt our morals and be our undoing." 
In 1725, the proprietors of the iron works near Philadelphia 
petitioned the Assembly to pass a law " to prevent any person 
from retailing liquors near their works." But it was at last 



* Ninth Report of American Temperance Sociei^, "^^ ^ , 
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generally seen that the licensed drink-bonse is a licensed 
snare ; and that ** the more grog-shops, the more drunkenness, 
pauperism, and crime,'* expressed a connection as certain as 
any other social law. In 1818-19, the authorities of New 
York largely reduced the number of retail grog-shops. In 
1820, the report of the Society for the Prevention of Pauper- 
ism in New York cites this testimony of the mayor : " The 
effect is very obvious ; drunken people are much seldomer 
seen in onr streets. It has had a very important influence on 
the morals of the community, and lessened the number of 
crimes. Crimes have numerically decreased, and compara- 
tively have very greatly diminished. This great benefit to the 
community is chiefly to be imputed to the suppression of so 
MANY OF THESE POISON-SHOPS, where a man might buy rum 
enough to make himself beastly drunk for six cetits.** But such 
a mode of action depended upon the varying whim, moral 
tone, and circumstances of various districts, and was itself so 
partial that it could not permanently stem the demoralizing 
stream which swelled up and swept on, carrying upon its fiery 
bosom the wrecks of home, health, and social prosperity. It 
was ofiicially stated, " that three-fourths of the assaults and 
batteries committed in the city and county of New York, and 
brought before the Court of Sessions, proceed from the de- 
grading use of ardent spirits.** In fine, the issue proclaimed 
that regulation was a nullity and a failure. New York was 
no exceptional city at that time ; it was a type of the whole 
country. The curse had eaten into every department of 
life ; — the church, the college, the camp, and the 'change, the 
marine and the civil service, were alike infected. 

The politico-economical relations of the question just before 
the birth of the present movement, in 1826, may be gathered 
from calculations published, in 1827, by Judge Cranch : — 

United States. — ** Annual consumption of spirits^ 72,000,000 gallons ; 
cost to consumers, $48,000,000. The number of drunkards, 376,000 ; at 
least 100 days of their work annually lost to the State, which may be 
estimated at $5,000,000. 37,600 drunkards annually die, their lives abridged 
by ten years on the average. Loss to the State (reckoning the profit of 
their labour, had they been sober, at $50 a year), $13,000,000. The 
expenses of criminal justice amount to $7,000,000 a year. Drunkenness 
produces three-fourths of the criminals, hence $5,000,000 more to the 
debit of intemperance. Pursuing these calculations on the same principle 
as regards the poor, who become so through drunkenness, the loss of the 
labour of the criminals shut up in prison, etc., probably $100,000,000 
sterling is the total loss suffered by the country in consequence of the use 
of strong drinks." 
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The population at this time did not exceed 12,000,000. 
Wine, cider, and beer were not included in these estimates. 

§ 134. To show how education, and other social panaceas, 
have failed to cure the evil, it may be well to compare these 
facts with the condition of things now, after 40 years of temper- 
ance agitation, and 16 years of prohibition in several States. 
Though some districts possibly drink as much now as then, 
and others certainly consume far less, yet the result is not 
nationally satisfactory. 

In 1860, there were 88,002,717 gallons of spirits distilled, 
and 5,115,140 barrels of fermented liquors brewed [excluding 
home-made cider], worth $739,020,579 at retail prices ; while 
the value of all the flour, cotton goods, boots, shoes, woollen 
goods, clothing, and books, newspapers, and other printing, 
produced in the United States, was $610,000,000. The time 
lost by drinking, cost of crime, pauperism, litigation, etc., 
would make the total expense at least $1,000,000,000. The 
civil and diplomatic expenses for 1863 were to $11,066,138. 
Thus the people tax themselves $728,000,000 more for liquor 
than the cost of their government in ordinary times. 

There are 180,000 licensed drink- sellers, which, at twenty 
customers each, make 3,600,000 tipplers. Hence, as one out 
of 30 every jesiT finishes Ms training, and passes into the ranks 
of the confirmed sots, 120,000 drunkards are annually manufac- 
tured, who would form a colunm, in regular marching order, 
36 miles long. 

At a low estirnate, there are 565,640 persons employed in 
distilleries, and wholesale and retail liquor stores, and only 
146,176 ministers and school teachers. 

Railroads and Liquor. — Mr Wells, in his report, gives us 
a table, 'showing the aggregate sales' of liquors, at wholesale 
and retail, " in the several States and territories of the Union, 
during the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1867, as deduced 
from the receipts of internal revenue." The value of the 
retail liquor sales — that is, the first cost to the consumers — 
reaches, in a single year, the enormous sum of one hillion four 
hundred and eighty-three million four hundred and ninety-one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-five dollars ($1,483,491,865), 
that is, forty-three dollars for every man, woman, and child in 
the States ; or very nearly one-eighth of the value of the whole 
yearns merchandise of the country (including liquors), by whole- 
sale aifd retail dealers, auctioneers, and commercial brokers, — 
namely, $11,870,337,207. The wholesale liquor sales equal 
something less than one-half of the retail sales ($600,2 78^950"^^ 
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which indicates the immense profits of this traffic. The total 
present valne of railroads is $1,654,060,779, which only 
exceeds the annual cost of the liquor drank, by less than the 
worth of the railroads in the single State of Pennsylvania ! 
So many railroads annually swallowed ! 

In the city of Philadelphia there are 7,600 rum-shops, 385 
churches, and 245 school-houses. 

In 1867, not less than 600,000 kegs of lager-beer were 
brewed in Milwaukee, Michigan. 

New York State. — The carefully prepared statistics of the 
Prison Association show that there were, in 1863, 21,242 
Hcensed liquor shops, and about 6,750 churches. 

Statistics of New York City, 1868. — The whole number 
of places where liquors are publicly retailed in this city is 
5,203. Each rum-hole receives a daily average of 134 visits, 
making an aggregate of 697,202 per day, 4,880,414 per week, 
or 253,781,528 visits in one year! Each visit averages at 
least 15 minutes. This gives us 5,455,605 days of 10 hours 
each, or 1848 years, the whole value and life of a man from the 
birth of the Saviour up to now ! At present wages, each one, 
if sober and industrious, would earn $1 per day, or $5,455,605 
in one year. But this is not all. The time of at least three 
persons is occupied by each grog-shop to do its work. This 
gives us 15,609 persons, — enough to make a city. At $1 
per day for each, we have (excluding Sundays), 14,870,008, 
or an aggregate of $10,325,613 of wasted time by seller and 
drinker, — a sum sufficient to carry on all the Sunday-school, 
Missionary, Tract, and Bible societies in the land. But this 
is a mere fraction of the cost of rum. Each rum-hole recei/ves 
in money a daily average of $141, making an aggregate of 
$763,280 per week, or $38,286,590 per annum,— to which add 
the value of lost time, and we have $48,612,192. — The total 
number of arrests by the police for the year ending October, 
1868, was 98 861, of which 50,844 were for intoxication and 
disorderly conduct.* 

§ 135. At the opening of the century, the social condition 
of the States was gloomy enough, but still the friends of 
morality and order worked on. Trumpet notes were heard 
over wide districts of the country, indicating the existence of 

* Since the passage of the Metropolitan Excise Law, which prohibits the 
sale of liquor on Sunday, the Sunday arrests for drunkenness have been 
reduced nearly one-half, and about 3000 of the worst rum- holes closed 
altogether. 
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a hope and a purpose, wliicli only needed to be known in order 
to become mighty by association. 

1811. Dr Rush presented the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church convened in Philadelphia, with 1000 
copies of his * Inquiries.' The synod, in consequence, passed 
a resolution authorizing a committee to correspond and act in 
concert with any persons who may associate for the purpose ot 
averting "the threatening mischiefs experienced throughout 
our country by the excessive use of spirituous Hquors," and to 
report. In 1812, a report was adopted, which recommended all 
ministers of the Presbyterian Church to deliver public discourses 
as often as circumstances may render it expedient, on the sin 
and mischief of intemperate drinking, and to " warn against all 
those habits which may have a tendency to produce^* intemper- 
ance, and to circulate sermons and tracts against the use of 
ardent spirits. Here we perceive the importance of associated 
eflfort rising into view, and the causation of the evil begin- 
ning to be investigated. The recommendation to preach against 
the evil was adopted far and wide : as the following register 
and extracts will prove, which we have ascertained, by careful 
research, in the States : — 

Substance of two Discourses on Intemperance delivered at 
Natich; by the late Rev. Stephen Badger, Minister of that 
place. (Boston: printed for the Massachusetts Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1811, pp. 24.) 

The text is« ' Be not drunk with wine^ wherein is excess * (Eph. y. 18) ; 
bat the preacher foolishly applies the wherein to the * verb ' instead of the 
* noon,' as if excess and dnmkenness were not one and the same ! Yet he 
lays down a rule, which interpreted by the fact, as in Dr E. Smith's 
experiments, brings abstinence from intoxicating Hquors with it — namely, 
** nsinfi; them in such a degree as to obstmct the regular, free, 
and fall exercise of reason and understanding.'* He entreats the young 
"to keep at a distance from the intoxicating cup; to avoid all commerce 
and society with those who show a love for strong drink," but imme- 
diately afterwards sinks into the platitude which it is the object of the 
text to overturn. He says, *' abstain from the pernicious vice,^* instead of 
abstain from that pernicious liquor (wherein is the very principle of excess) 
which slowly, insidiously, but surely creates the vice. He says also to 
the Citizens, " it is your duty to prevent your children from frequenting 
taverns. Taverns were never designed for toum-dwellers"; and to the 
Publican, ** you do not keep close to the original design of your appoint- 
ment to this business, which is almost entirely for the refreshment and 
accommodation of those who are journeying." 

1812. A Reformation of Morals JPracticable amd Indis- 
pensable, A Sermon delivered at New Haven in the evening 
of October 27, 1812. By Lyman Beegheb, M.A., Pastor oi 
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the first Churcli in Litchfield. (Andover : Flagg and Gould, 
Printers, 1814. 2nd Ed., pp. 32.) 

This is a vigorous sermon, only incidentally, however, 
i-eferring to the drinking system. The preacher says : — 

" Other efforts of the same kind have been crowned with 
success. A society was established in London, about 1697, to 
suppress vice by promoting the execution of the laws." (See 
§ 185.) He quotes the historian as to its power, at a time 
when "it was reckoned breeding to swear, gallantry to be 
lewd, good humour to be drunk, and wit to despise serious 
things." 

** NotwithstandiDg a furious opposition from adversaries, and the unkind 
neutrality of friends, these gentlemen not only held their ground, but 
made advances into the territory of their enemy. The society, commencing 
with five or six, soon embraced numbers, and persons of eminence in 
every station. In imitation of this society, other societies were formed in 
every part of the city, and among the sober of almost every profession. 
The effects of these combinations were favourable beyond the most sanguine 
expectations, . . From their vigilance and promptitude the growing vices 
of the day were checked, insomuch that it was soon found difficult to detect 
a single criminal in the streets and markets, where a little before horrid 
oaths, curses, and imprecations might be heard day and night. Multitudes 
of drunkards, profaners of the Lord*s day, besides hundreds of disorderly 
houses, were brought to justice^ and such open vices suppressed. These 
associations soon extended to most of the principal towns and cities of the 
nation, to Scotland and Ireland, so that a great part of the kingdom have 
been awakened in some measure to a sense of duty, and thereby a very 
hopeful progress is made towards a general reformation.'^ (See the 
Christian Observer for the years 1810-12. The Lord Chief Justice of 
England commended such a society, established in 1802.) 

** The whole army of conspirators against law and order must be brought 
out and arrayed before the public eye, and the shames, and the bondage, 
and the woe they are preparing for us. This exposition of public guilt 
and danger is the appropriate work of gospel ministers. They are watch- 
men, set upon the walls of Zion, to descry and announce the approach of 
danger" (p. 13). 

** Voluntary associations awaken public attention, and diffuse moral 
instruction. They have great influence to form correctly the public opinion, 
and to render the violation of the law disgraceful as well as dangerous. 
They teach the virtuous part of society their strength, and accustom them 
to act, as well as to wish and to pray. They constitute a sort of disciplined 
moral militia, prepared to act upon every emergency, and repel every 
encroachment upon the liberties and morals of the State. By their 
numbers they embolden the timid, and intimidate the enemy. 

** Our vices are digging the grave of our liberties, and preparing to entomb 
our glory. "We may sleep, but the work goes on." 

1813. Constitution of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Suppression of Intempera'}ice,2ind Reportofthe Board of Counsel, 
prepared for the ^niversary of the Society, May 28, 1813. 
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(Boston : Printed by T. Armstrong, 50, Cornhill.) Part II. 
runs thus : — " The object of the Society shall be to discounte- 
nance and suppress the too free use of ardent spirit, and its 
kindred vices, profaneness and gambling." 

The idea was not yet generally grasped, that the operation 
of the drink was the cause of the *too free use* ; but it was 
beginning to be perceived. The Hon S. Dexter was President, 
and Dr John Warren Vice-President. Among the counsellors 
were John Lathrop, D.D., Samuel Worcester, D.D., Jeremiah 
Evarts ; amongst tiie members we find the names of W. E. 
C banning, afterwards so celebrated ; Dr Reuben D. Mussey, 
of Salem, John Tappan, and Dudley A. Tyng. The aim is 
thus stated: — "To render it reputable for labouring people, and 
those who employ labourers, to substitute for daily use good 
and wholesome drinks in the place of pernicious liquors, and 
for all classes of people to refrain from the practice of offering 
ardent spirit to all who come into their houses ; gradually, in 
a word, so to gain upon public opinion and upon general habits^ 
as, ere long, to array them against intemperance and its kin- 
dred vices." The following information occurs on p. 7 : — 

** Official intelligence has been given to the board of the existence, in 
this commonwealth, of two societies, one at Portland, the other at Saoo 
(Maine), instituted for purposes in accordance with the design of this 
Institution. The society at Portland was at first designed by way of 
experiment for one year. During the year it operated with considerable 
effect ; and at the close of the year, a few weeks ago, its continuance was 
unanimously voted. The operations of the society at Saco have been 
vigorous and successful. The Board has also been informed of five or six 
other societies of a similar kind, respectable in numbers and character, and 
of very encouraging promise.* In Connecticut a general society similar to 
ours is forming ; and in the important state of New York a similar institu- 
tion is in serious contemplation." 

In this year Mr Evarts, as editor of The Panoplist (Boston), 
published six excellent articles on the topic of the new reform. 

An Address to the Churches and Gongregations of the Western 
District of Fairfield County, (New Haven: 1813, pp. 32.) 



• Mr Howell Gardner, in the New York Observer (March 9, 1841), states 
that he and a few other friends organized, on the principle of total abstinence 
from spirits, the Society of Greenfield, Saratoga Co., N.Y., on the third 
Wednesday in April, 1809. He states, that in 1814, they republished a 
pamphlet advocating that principle ; that in 1815 he built the dwelling- 
bouse in which he resides, by special contract that no ardent spirits should 
be furnished to the men ; and that he has worked his farm on that principle 
since 1808. 
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This address was chiefly written by the Rev. Heman Hum- 
phrey, and cpntains the earliest distinct enunciation of the 
doctrine of total abstinence from all intoxicants, and of the 
complementary remedies for intemperance. The whole qnestion 
is lucidly treated, as a few passages will show : — 

** The ravages of this sin are only streams — hahitnal drinking is the 
fountain : and while the fountain remains, the hope of stopping the streams 
is vain — the hope of an ideal. Were the present race of drunkards annihi- 
lated from the earth, would not our habits make more ? How long before 
another crop would spring up to burden our land, blast our welfare, and 
multiply widows and orphans among us ? These ravages the world has seen — 
has looked on with astonishment, and despaired of a remedy. Citizen after 
citizen has become infected — and nothing is done. Drinking has rapidly 
increased, till liquor is everywhere. No other people ever indulged so 
universally, from the highest to the lowest, in their use of ardent spirits, as 
the people of this country — i.e, the free, educated, and religiously dis- 
ciplined citizens of New England. Dramshops are multiplied, so that, in 
a Christian land, these altars of Bacchus immeasurably outnumber the 
temples of the living God. Not only do men drink, but wovfien also ; and 
even children are early initiated into the schools of intemperance. Their 
natural antipathy to spirits is cheated and overcome by a plentiful admix- 
ture of sweet. Thus the barrier which nature has erected to keep them from 
drunkenness, a parent's hand removes. If present curses are continued, is 
it not evident that drunkenness will spread and progress, till none can oat- 
number its victims, nor measure its mischiefs ? " 

Under Part II., rum is shown to be destitute of nourish- 
ment, bad in warmth, and dangerous in extreme cold. 

" Some few scattering individuals are still left that use no spirit ; and 
they are noted in their neighbourhoods for tiring out all that labour with 
them. . . . Look back to the third generation, when liquor, in the field 
of labour, was utterly unknown. What was then the work of one day, now 
requires two for its performance. The well attested accounts of what their 
grandfathers did, the present generation regards as the mere fables of doting 
old age. Let them attempt the piece which was their grandfather's day's 
work. At night, while they looked round with vexation upon what was not 
finished, they would find whether the present generation had been made 
strong or weak by rum. If ardent spirits assist in study [brain - 
work], why is it that in the Colleges of New England, ardent spirits are 
totally prohibited h J A 'permAnenilB.w? . . . Drinking spirit is a gradual 
descent, where every inch increases the declivity, and quickens the progress, 
80 that none turn again, neither take they hold on the paths of life. Look 
to the whole history of drinking, and if it does not give to these oonclnsions 
the clearness and force of demonstration, what could?" 

Part III. expounds the ravages of strong drink (both wine 
and spirits) in regard to health, temper, understanding, pro- 
perty, and perdition. In 1810, not less than thirty-three 
and a half millions of gallons of distilled Hquors, were constixned 
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by seven and a quarter millions of people — or nearly fonr and 
a half gallons of spirits (to say nothing of beer, wine, and 
cider) to every man, woman, and child in the nation ! This 
distilled and burning spirit, would fill a canal forty-two miles 
long, ten feet wide, and two feet deep ! How deeply must such 
a beverage have drained away the vitaHty, and dulled the 
moral sense, of the people: 

Part IV. proceeds to consider " what can be done to remove 
the evils already felt ; to check the torrent that is sweeping us 
away, and dry up the streams by which it is fed ?" Here is 
the significant and to us instructive fact, that instead of the 
secular and rehgious education of New England having jpre- 
vented intemperance, it was the most highly educated States of 
all the world, that, eighty years ago, first perceived the Tveces- 
sity of the temperance reformation, and first established 
societies for the purpose of carrying it on. The following 
passages open out the whole question, and for the first time in 
modern times, propound the true remedy : — 

•' Before we venture to propose remedies, it seems necessary to investigate 
the nature and causes of the disease. Whence is it, then, that drinking has 
become so common ? 

(a) Multitudes learn to drink, first moderately, and then to excess, by 
using spirits as a medicine. * I have known,' says Dr Hush, * many 
men and women of excellent characters and principles betrayed by oc- 
casional doses of gin and brandy into a love of those liquors,^ 

(6) Domestic trials, hypochondriacal affections, loss of property, and the 
like, produce despondency in many. Under these circumstances, not a 
few madly attempt to drown their sorrows in the wide, troubled sea of 
intoxication 1 

(c) To the unfaithfulness, timidity, and temporizing policy of Informing 
Officers and Magistrates , may be traced many of the evils we deplore. Had 
the laws been faithfully executed when hard drinking began its desolating 
career, the flood would never have risen to its present height. It is by 
parleying and temporizing, that we are brought to the brink of ruin. It is 
because so many of our Sentinels have slept at their posts, or would not 
maintain them, that the enemy has been able to break into the camp, and 
is carrying on the work of death in every part of it. . . The informing- 
officer excuses himself, by saying that he does not see the men drink ; and 
the magistrate by saying that no presentments are made ! * Hard- drinkers 
walk or stagger on every side ; they lie at the corners of the streets at noon 
day, and nobody complains or prosecutes. 

(d) To -the great and increasing number of taverns and dram-shops y may 
be traced many of the evils of intemperance. They are at once causes and 
effects of these mischiefs. While they strongly indicate, they greatly in- " 

* The failure is with the men not the law ; but it is absurd to put the 
work of conviction on the people ^ if they have not the power to act on their 
knowledge and convictions. — Ed. 
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crease, the disease. It cannot be 9aje to provide so many/act{i^{«8 for hard 
drinking. . . It is an nndoubted fact, that at least three-fourths of the 
places where liquor is sold are fountains of corruption^ whence flow in 
every direction streams, not to fertilize and cheer, but to cnrse the land with 
barrenness and death. 

{e) Dulness is another legitimate parent of intemperance. ' An idle man's 
mind is the devil^s workshop.'' 

(/) The countenance which has been incautiously given, in worthy and 
serious families, to a * friendly use ' of spirits, has contributed not a little 
to swell the tide that roars around us. * Come,* they say, ' do taste a 
little ! ' Bather than be thought guilty of an unpardonable breach of polite- 
ness, those who at first decline^ in most cases finally yield. Thus are the 
temperate oftentimes over-persua.ded, till they come, by degrees, to love the 
sling, or the cordial, much too well. 

{g) A large part of the woes and waste of intemperance may be distinctly 
traced to the distilleries, with which our whole land is burdened. . . Who 
is so ignorant as not to know that wherever a still is set up, it soon forms 
around itself a kind of intoxicating atmosphere ? How do the fiery streams 
which issue from it, like the melted lava from the flaming crater of a vol- 
cano, spread desolation and death wherever they flow! Thousands of 
bodies and souls are annually destroyed. What are the benefits which can 
compensate the Community for such a waste of its vital strength^ and such 
a drawback upon its population ? 

The idea that our wound is incurable must not be ihdulged for one 
moment. Unquestionably, the sober and virtuous members of the com- 
munity have it in their power to mitigate, if they cannot at once cure, the 
disease. The 

1. Remedy we would suggest, particularly to those whose appetite for 
drink is strong and increasing, is a total abstinence from the use of all 
INTOXICATING LiQUOBS. This may be deemed a harsh remedy, but the 
nature of the disease absolutely requires it. 

2. Let those who are yet temperate, and desire to continue so, avoid all 
PLACES of TEMPTATION, such as tavcms and stores where ardent spirits are 
kept and offered, either gratuitously or for sale. 

8, 4. The late formation of a general Society in this State, promises to 
be a powerful engine to put down dbam-shops and arrest the progress of 
intemperance. A few prosecutions would go far towards clearing the most 
thronged grog-shops, and many who are beginning to fall would be saved 
from utter ruin.* To prevent the abuse of licences, it should be an invari- 
able rule with the authority of each town [selectmen], never to renew the 
licence of a man who has once been convicted of abusing his privilege. . , 
We are well aware that no Society of the above description can go into 
operation without drawing upon itself the bad wishes of corrupt and dis- 
solute men. It is an honour to be opposed by the devil and all his 
adherents. 

5. By excluding the intemperate from all respectable company. 

6. Our Churches, by a faithful attention to discipline, might do mnch to 
limit the ravages of strong-drink. 

7. Much might be done by a voluntary agreement, in neighbourhoods 



* The flaw in this remedy is, that it does not keep down the traffic, which 
has always a tendency to creep in, and to grow and increase. — Ed. 
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and friendly circles, not to nse spirits in their families, or to provide them 
for their labonrers ; but instead, to give compensation, and provide palatable 
and nntritions drinks for all occasions. 

When labours exhaust and want is felt, how strongly are yon tempted to 
cheer your griefs with rum, or if you resort to whisiy because it is cheap, 
remember that it is only the fiery scorching part of the cider. The sweet 
fermenting part is burnt up, and all that remains is liquid fire : fit to make 
the well sick, to make fools mad, and friends fight. Do you say whisky is 
good ? 0£fer it then to your dog. Will hunger make him taste a little ? 
Will thirst? Will heat? Will cold? WiU weariness? Will sickness? 
In every case, the sagacious animal smells the poison and abhors it. 

8. Let Ministers of the Gospel act their part with all faithfulness. Will 
not the blood of souls be found in their skirts, if they let their flocks go 
unwarned ? " 

From * An Address of the "Western Association of New 
Haven County,' published about this time, we learn that 
"Men of character are extensively unitiag their exertions 
to check the 'growing evil.' This appears by the documents 
published, and the measures adopted, by the Qeneral Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church, the Convention of Ministers in 
Vermont, the General Association of Massachusetts, of New 
Hampshire, and of this state (Conn.). A committee has 
been appointed by the Medical Convention of Connecticut, to 
inquire and report on this subject. . . Immense evils aflBict 
communities, not because they are incurable, but because they 
are tolerated ; and great good remains often unaccomplished, 
merely because it is not attempted " (p. 11). 

Sermon delivered before the Massachusetts Society for the 
Suppression of Intemperance, at their Annual Meeting in 
Boston, May 27, 1814. By John T. Kirkland, D.D., President 
of the University of Cambridge. (Boston : printed by John 
Eliot, 1814) 

Passages in this sermon almost anticipate Prof. Seeley's 
Ecce Homo, What will education-mongers say to the follow- 
ing?— 

'* We naturally ask, how it happens that an accumulated moral m^ans^ 
and especially Christianity, fail to do that for us, which a false system 
of religion, or the exercise of reason, or the power of opinion and law, 
have been able to do for the Greeks and Bomans,the Asiatics generally, and 
the followers of the Arabian pretender ? Do we not believe our religion 
with that sufficient fulness of assent and power of conviction to render 
it effectual } Do we misapprehend its nature and design ; viewing it 
too much a« a theory of articles of faith, and grant of privileges, and 
too little as a code of laws, and a guide to virtue ? . . . a disposition 
and behaviour suited to every circumstance, taking cognizance of the 
whole man^ and supplying the rules and habits by which we proceed vev 
our daily concerns and animal indulgences t 1^ \Xife "pTogTw^ o^ \?ftX«XX*c\. 
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attended withdanger to morals; and haye snperior knowledge and acnteness 
serred to famish ingenions apologies for vice, and helped men to a lati- 
tude of interpretation on the subject of their duty, and resulted in im- 
parting only sufficient light to enable them to wander out of the way ? 

** So it is, that in one of the adjoining States, distinguished for the 
stable character of its institutions, and the general good habits of the 
people, the prevailing and increasing disposition to an intemperate use of 
spirits has been thought to call for an additional instrument of public 
morals ; and require societies for the suppression of this vice to be formed 
extensively. Within a little more than a year, this society has been 
established, and been followed by the formation of auxiliary societies in 
various towns, and some of the counties, in this commonwealth'' (p. 11). 

Add/res8 delivered before the Massachusetts Society for Sup- 
pressing Intemperance, June 2, 1815. By Abdiel Abbot, M. A., 
Pastor of the First Church in Beverly. (Cambridge, 1815.) 

The preacher lays stress upon the cure and prevention of this 
physical and^ moral evil, especially the possibility of reforming 
drunkards. 

** There is much wrong-thinking on this subject. Many regard the wretched 
victims of this disease with a contempt which freezes their compassion. 
They fix their *ye upon the guilt of the vice — declare him an outlaw, a 
man no longer entitled to pity. It might soften this rigorous decision, if 
the temptations he feels were known, and the gradual and insidious manner 
in which the chains were drawn over the unhappy man and riveted upon 
him. Were the remote causes of his ruin better understood — the predis- 
position in some cases derived from faulty parents — ^peculiar temperament 
of body or mind, employment, accidental associations, misfortunes, the 
ill-judged customs of temperate people f concurring to insinuate and 
strengthen the relish, and unsuspectedly to form the habit, — these things 
considered, may dispose us to feel less of contempt and more of pity. 

*• The Community, as with individuals, has gone into bad habits. Thou- 
sands, who would be incensed to have it hinted they were intemperate, are 
undoubtedly hard drinkers " (p. 12). 

• 

Discourse delivered before the Dedham Auxiliary Society for 
the Suppression of Intemperance, at their Anniversary Meeting, 
Feb. 2, 1818. By William Cogswell, A.M., Pastor of the 
South Church. (Dedham : Alleyne, printer, 1818.) 

A vivid enough description of the evils of drinking, but not 
thorough as regards wine. The following testimony is cited : — 

Judge Rush, Pennsylvania, in a charge to the Grand Jury, says: — ** I 
declare, in this public manner, and with the most solemn regard to truth, 
that I do not recollect an instance, since my being concerned in the ad- 
ministration of justice, of a single person being put on trial for man- 
slaughter, which did not originate in drunkenness ; and but few trials for 
murder when the crime did not spring from the same unhappy cause 1** The 
preacher adds : — ** Our legislators should interpose their authoriW for the 
Boppression of intemperance. They should see that $u%tahle laws are 
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enacted for the prevention of this evil. May not a stop be put to- the dis- 
tillation of ardent spirits from the necessaries of life ? The selectmen of 
omr towns should recommend no more (persons f:>r licence) than are neces- 
sary. The laws make it their duty to post all common tipplers, and to 
prohibit all licensed persons from selling to them. Let this i^eir duty b& 
discharged, or else let the law be repealed " (p. 12). 

An Address delivered tefore the Massachusetts Society for 
Suppressing Intemperance, May 31, 1816. By Jesse Appleton, 
D.D., President of Bowdoin College. (Boston: 1816). 

This is a thoaghtful production, fall of just and eloquent 
statement ; and we shall here endeavour to rescue from 
oblivion some of the preacher's weighty sentiments : — 

" On the subject of intemperance, obvious facts first excited alarm; 
alarm produced inquiry; and inquiry served but to increase the alarm. 
These facts, together with calculations founded upon them, have been, in 
various ways, laid before the public, that the excitement, so justly pro« 
duced, might not only be maintained, but lead to such counsels and syste- 
matical efforts as the occasion demands. All mention of these facts, 
notwithstanding their present notoriety, I know not how to avoid. Like 
the great disclosures made by revelation, they m\ist be perpetually dis- 
played, as motives to action and perseverance. They are among the 
reasons which led to the establishment of this society. They are of such 
a kind as to justify us in what we have done, and to condemn us, I fear, 
for what we have neglected. Facts are of a nature imperishable and 
immutable ; they can neither be annihilated nor changed. Whatever in- 
ferences fairly result from them, may, under the like circumstances, be a 
thousand times drawn, and will for ever be entitled to the same regard. 

" Regarding the subject merely in relation to political economy, the 
suppression of intemperance imperiously claims the attention of the 
statesman and patriot. 

** But this diminution of wealth, vast as it really is, may be regarded, 
perhaps, as among the most moderate even of the political evils resulting 
from the vice whose suppression we are attempting. If we estimate this 
enormous sum merely as a loss, our calculation will be materially incorrect. 
That mass of ardent spirits, for which it is paid, becomes a subtle and 
powerful agent in relaxing the morals^ and prostrating the physical 
strength of its consumers; in which number are many from whom the 
country might expect useful labours in peace, and honourable services 
in war. 

** Again, it must be considered, that the strength of a nation does not 
consist merely in sinews, bones, and muscles. The same quantity of 
physical power will be more or less efficient in proportion to the confidence^ 
union^ and wisdom with which it is exerted. A small number, well 
united, will accomplish more than a greater number under the influence 
of mutual jealousy. But union and confidence can be supported on no 
other foundation than that of moral principle. This is the potent 
ligature by which the various parts are reduced to the most advantageous 
and beautiful order, and preserved in their respective places. Now, as 
intemperance is the voluntary subjugation of reason to appetite, it deaden& 
moral sensibility, and obliterates all distinction beti'ti^^'[i^Ta^xv& ^sv^^^^* 
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<( Three ways have now been specified, in which as a nation, we are 
enfeebled by an intemperate nse of ardent sprits : firsts in the term of 
fonr years it produces a waste of property to the amount of a hundred 
millions ; secondly ^ powers, whether bodily or intellectual, are enfeebled by 
it to such a degree, as to be rendered incapable of those serrices and 
efforts which might otherwise be calculated upon with confidence ; thirdly, 
by corrupting the public morals, it relaxes or dissolves the only bond 
which can retain in one compact, well organized mass, the discordant 
materials of which society is composed. The last is probably a greater 
evil, even in a political point of view, than either of the preceding." 

The fourtli report of the Society appended to the address 
announces the formation of several anxiliary associations. 
The extract from the Portland auxiliary shows that 7-8th8 of 
the pauperism resulted from intemperance. " The attention of 
the Society is earnestly called to the multiplication and abuse 
of licences. The frail are tempted at every comer of the 
streets, and there most effectually where the law is jprovided to 
secure them from temptation.^* 

Address delivered, Feb. 10, 1817, to the Dedham Auxiliary 
of the Massachusetts Society for the Suppression of Intem- 
perance. By the Rev. John White ; with the annual report 
of the Society. 

This document is exceedingly instructive, and from its 
survey of the historical attempts to deal with the vice, we 
give some extracts : — 

*' Before we can act with the requisite energy ourselves, and be suffi- 
ciently supported by others in what we do, to have our acts produce the 
desired effect, it is necessary to convince both ourselves and others, that 
the object is worth the means we use, and that those means are adequate 
to its accomplishment. There is, perhaps, no better way of producing 
this conviction, than by recurring to the opinions and conduct of our 
forefathers on this subject ; those wise, and moral, and pious, and vener- 
able men who founded and settled that admirable system of social regula- 
lations, under which we enjoy all that is left us of order and security in 
our civil state. By constantly keeping the pervading influence of public 
opinion^ and the arm of civil authority ^ on the side of virtu£t and active 
in its causCy they produced a state of social security and enjoyment^ which 
has hardly existed, perhaps, in any other community, 

** Drunkenness stands high among the immoralities, to suppress which 
they made many legislative regulations. They punished it by fine, by 
imprisonment, and even by corporal pains, according to the aggravation 
and repetition of the offence and circumstances of the offender, and by 
requiring the offender to find sureties for good behaviour. But all this 
they found not to be sufficient, so long as the selling of intoxicating liquors 
was freely allowed. Their conviction of this is strongly expressed in 
their acts respecting innkeepers, etc. One of these, made in the early- 
days of the country, begins thus : * Forasmuch as drunkenness is a vice to 
be abhorred of all nations, especially of those who holdout and profess the 
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gospel of Jesns Christ, and seeing any strict law will not prevail, nnless 
the cause be taken away ; it is therefore ordered,' etc. They then proceed 
to make yarions regulations respecting licences, etc., and for the suppression 
of intemperance. In another act, they declare that * licensed honses 
ovCghi to be improved to the right ends and uses for which they are 
designed, namely, for the receiving, refreshment, and entertainment of 
travellers and strangers, and to serve the public occasions of the towns 
and places in which they are, and not to be nurseries of vice and de- 
bauchery^ as is too frequently practised by some, to the hurt of many 
persons, by mis-spending their time and money in such houses, to the ruin 
of families.' 

<( This state of things continued, with little abatement, till the contest 
arose with the parent country, which unsettled our civil institutions, in^ 
trodvced among us foreign armies, made our citizens familiar with the 
vices of camps, and broke down those sober habits which had before been 
the ornament and security of society. This lax state of society has con- 
tinued and increased, till the more considerate of the sober portion of the 
community have become seriously alarmed, and have turned, and are 
turning, their attention to the means of checking its progress, and, if 
possible, bringing back the public morals to their ancient standard. The 
only question on which there seems to be any remaining doubt, is, whether 
a remedy be practicable, and what are the means ? Is not this the obvious 
answer ? — If we use the means which our forefathers used, we have every 
reason to expect they will be blessed with a great degree of success. Let 
us, by conversation, by writing, by example, endeavour to raise the standard 
of public sentiment, to draw public attention, to enlist public opinion ; and 
let us, according to the pledge we have given in our constitution, * promote 
the execution of the good and wholesome laws of the Commonwealth on 
the subject.' 

** Experience has evinced that such associations have been productive of 
very beneficial effects, 

** It is to multiply and strengthen the means and motives of our ovm 
virtue that we associate, as well as to encourage and to promote the virtue 
and restrain the vices of others," 

The Nature, Effects, Origin^ and Cure of Intemperance, A 
Sermon preached in Med way, Dec. 14, 1817. By Jacob Ide, 
A.M., Pastor of the Second Chnrch. (Dedham: Alleyne.) 

This discourse evinces, like the preceding, a comprehensive 
grasp of the subject, as several extracts will show : — 

" Drinking to excess is intemperate ; and drinking more than is con- 
ducive to health is drinking to excess. A person is not less intemperate 
because he has a strong head, and is able to bear what he has taken 
without affecting his limbs. His sin consists, not in the effects which 
follow, but in the excess of which he has been guilty. [Query the 
motive /] Every degree of intemperance is injurious and criminal " (pp. 4, 5). 

** The Origin of intemperance. Very few, if any, have a natural 
[native] appetite for strong drink. It is frequently offensive to children ; 
and they seldom, if ever, manifest any peculiar desire for it. A propensity 
to drink must be considered as acquired, not natural. 

«« Mankind do not become drunkards at once, The^ ^<^Tk&T^i&^\^^^t^^'^ 
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taking strong drink in small qnantities, and on some special occasion. The 
habit is perhaps gradually forming for years, before the unhappy subject 
of it considers himself, or is considered by others, a drunkard. 

" The course of drinking which, in any instance, leads to a habit of in- 
toxication, is at first purstied for some platLsible reason^ and generally, if 
not always, without any apprehension of its ultimate consequences '* (p. 16). 

" 1. Some become intemperate, by taking spirituous liquors first as a 
medicine. The quantity they at first took, after a while becomes insufficient 
to produce its former efi^ect. Many amiable and promising characters 
have been ruined in this way " (p. 17). 

« We should be cautious how we use spirituous liquor as a medicine. In 
most cases a substitute may be found, equally efficacious, and mu^h more 
safe, A physician of great eminence, who died in London towards the 
close of the last century, in taking leave of a young physician of Philadel- 
phia [Dr Bush], who had finished his studies under his patronage, 
lamented * that be had innocently made many sots, hj prescribing brandy 
and water in stomach complaints. ' 

'* 2. There are, among those who use spirituous liquors in their daily 
labour J many respectable people who mean to be temperate ; but their con- 
stant use of it often creates an appetite which cannot be satisfied with their 
usual quantity. This prompts them to take more, and to take it more 
frequently '* (p. 18). 

" 3. Many become intemperate by being often in company with others 
who make a free use of spirituous liquor. A young man of social disposi- 
tion readily makes himself one of the company. He feels no inclination 
to drink; leaves the company, perhaps, without being * disguised.' lAt Uisf] 
begins to relish it. The appetite now created increases by indulgence, 
until the unhappy man finds himself a slave " (p. 20). 

" 4. Many become intemperate by taking ardent spirits to drown their 
troubles. . . . They do not mean to become drunkards : their object 
is merely to excite their spirits to such a degree that they can forget their 
sorrows " (p. 20). 

§ 136. In May, 1818, the sixtli report of tlie Massachusetts' 
Society tendered its thanks to the Rev. W. E. Channing (after- 
wards the famous Doctor Channing associated with the Anti- 
Slavery movement) for his admirable * Discourse on Intem- 
perance,' which is now world renowned. It was not, however, 
published at that time. The Legislature of Vermont issued an 
address on the subject to the inhabitants of the State — a striking 
contrast to the conduct of British legislators. The inhabitants 
of Yarmouth, in Barnstaple County, Mass., formed a Society, 
and exhibited prompt and patriotic action. 

" The measures of this fraternity have been peculiar and energetic, but not 
ill applied, in their social condition, if we may judge by the result. This 
section of the commonwealth, particularly, excites a deep interest, as being 
universally acknowledged as the nursery of some of our most active, brave, 
and enterprising mariners. The burdens of the late war, which fell with 
uncommon weight on that portion of our country, wrought the reformation, 
inducing many of the inhabitants cheerfully to recur to the simple style of 
living for which the old colony was once remarkable. Several towns, in 
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town meeting assembled, passed formal votes to instruct their selectmen not 
to recommend any retailers to the Court of Sessions for licences, and but one 
or two in each town for Innholders, and these onder strict limitations. 

From their report the following extracts are made with lively emotion. 

* A number of the inhabitants of this town,* say they, * who have been 

accustomed to nse ardent spirits freely, have wholly laid it aside ; and 

whether joomeying or labouring, by sea or land, have experienced no incon- 

^venience from the want of it. 

* Several vessels have the year past performed their voyages without any 
spirit ; and one of said vessels, a fishing vessel, made the most successful 
voyage of any in this vicinity. 

* The vencUng of ardent spirits, taken in all its bearings and effects, is 
undoubtedly a profitable business. But we have the pleasure and pride to 
state that our retailers of spirituous liquors, preferring the public good to 
their immediate interest j have not only voluntarily given up the business, 
but joined our society, and taken an active and efficient part.' 

A medical gentlemen, Dr Torrey, has exerted himself in this cause, and 
favoured us with his production, reprinted at Ballston Spa in 1817. From 
him we quote the following opinion. * It is an infallible axiom in the 
physical organization of man, that every excitement of his vital powers, 
beyond the point to which his Creator has adapted them, diminishes his 
capacity for repeating like motions from like means. Hence it may be 
safely inferred that every dram of spirituous liquors of any- description is a 
check upon the capital stock of strength and life, and hastens the approach 
of the hour of dissolution, in proportion to the indulgence. Each dbram in- 
creases the appetite for another ; and the necessity of an increased quantity 
to produce an ^qual effect multiplies in a progressive ratio. Thus it fol- 
lows unavoidably that the habitual temperate use of ardent spirits is a per- 
nicious and vicious practice.' 

The following anecdotes of disinterestedness and sacrifice we state on the 
authority of Dr Torrey. * A merchant of Virginia, by the name of Schol- 
field, listened to his conscience, and burnt all his distilled liquors publicly 
on the summit of a mountain. Another, in Delaware, beat in the heads of 
his casks. A respectable French gentleman, having purchased an estate at 
Buffalo (N. 7.), on which was a distilling establishment, demolished it 
immediately on taking possession, saying he h>ad done one good deed.* 

* In Switzerland, a new mode has been adopted to prevent pauperism ; 
among the articles is the following : That all who obtain relief from benevo- 
lent institutions, in any wise, are forbidden to frequent taverns and tippling 
houses, under severe penalties,* * This is a regulation,' as judiciously 
suggested by a respectable gazette of this town, * well worthy the attention 
of the American public' " 

1819. An Address delivered tefore the Neiv Bedford Auxiliary 
Society, for the Suppression of Intemperance, at the Annual 
Meeting, First Month 4, 1819. By William "Willis. 

An Expose of the Causes of Intemperate Drinhing, and the 
Means hy which it may he obviated. By Thomas Herttell. 
Published by order of the New York Society for the Promo- 
tion of Internal Improvement. (New York : E. Conrad^ 
4, Frankfort Street. 1819.) Pp. 56. 
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Mr Herttell denies that taverns are the sources of the evils, 
though they exhibit the effects ; but admits " the interest which 
prompts the landlords to devise a variety of expedients to lure 
company and induce them to drink " (p. 7). 

" The jprirmmj cause is the fashions, habits, customs^ and ex* 
arnples of the upper classes. Inebriating liqnors have become 
the medium for manifesting friendship and good^will. That is, 
the vice of intemperate drinking is ingrafted on the virtue of 
hospitality." 

*' The policy of Goyemment is bat the aggregate of the policy of those 
who administer it. Can any one believe that a tax imposed on honses of 
lewdness would operate to discourage them, and lessen their number ? The 
language of such a measure would be this : < The evil is admitted to exist, 
but the tax is the price of forgiveness and absolution.' The influence they 
gain by becoming useful in point of pecuniary profit to the authority by 
which they are created, serves to increase their number. The introduction 
of intoxicating liquors into our country, so far from being deemed a miS' 
fortune, has been exultingly quoted as evidence of the great commercial 
prosperity of the nation I * So inconsistent are men, otherwise distin- 
guished for their wisdom, that as philanthropists they will deplore the 
increase of drinking as a public calamity, and in the next breath rejoice as 
patriots at the increase of the means of intemperance as evidence of in- 
creasing national felicity ! While the cause exists, and grog-shops continue 
to be licensed, the futility of the hope to regulate them is proved by the 
failure of every attempt heretofore made " (p. 16). 

A passage occurs on page 35, which is applicable to Mr 
Gladstone's blunder of * occasional licences.' 

*• By this hawking and peddling of liquor many people are induced to 
drink when they woidd not or could not go to the tavern ; and tumult and 
confusion too frequently follow. I have taken no pains to ascertain the 
authority by which retailers are permitted to fix stands and booths at the 
park and other places. These places not only tempt men to indulge, but 
boys are often seen in them following the example. It would essentially 
benefit the community should the inducements to frequent taverns be les" 
sened. It is a little remarkable that the sagacity which prompted the inter- 
diction of military parades on the days of election, did not foresee and 
guard against the evils consequent on locating the election polls at public- 
houses" (p. 39). 

The eighth Report of the Massachusetts Society (June, 
1820), written by the Hon. Nathan Dane, contains some ad- 
mirable matter, refuting the fallacy that education will prevent 
intemperance, or that poverty causes it ; or that the quackery 

* This reminds us of the impudent attempt of Mr Bass and Prot Levi 
to magnify the British traffic. 
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of treating it at its full development in Inebriate asylums will 
stop its jperpetual generation. 

" Our ancestors in the colony, in their preamhle of a law enacted to sup- 
press and punish intemperance, declared that it was * a vice to be abhorred 
of all nations/ especially by Christians. Also, by an Act passed in 1672, 
they forbade those who employed workmen to give them any wine, or strong 
liquors^ except in cases of necessity, 

** In testimony against this vice we take pleasure in citing a letter from a 
late President of the United States [John Adams], as lately published in a 
respectable gazette, in which he says, *A drunkard is the most selfish 
being in the universe. He has no sense of modesty, shame, or disgrace ; 
he has no sense of duty, or sympathy of affection with his father or mother, 
his brother or sister, his friend or neighbour, his wife or children ; no reve- 
rence for his God ; no sense of futurity in this world or the other : all is 
swallowed up in the mad, selfish joy of the moment. Is it not humiliating 
that Mahomedans and Hindoos should put to shame the whole Christian 
world by their superior examples of temperance ? Is it not degrading to 
Englishmen and Americans that they are so infinitely exceeded by the 
French in this cardinal virtue ? And is it not mortifying, beyond all expres- 
sion, that we Americans should exceed aU other eight millions of people 
on the globe, as I verily believe we do, in this degrading, beastly vice of 
intemperance ? ' These short sentences are texts for volumes of useful 
comments. 

*'As to th^ easy obtainment of the means of intemperance, it is a fact 
which merits serious attention, that in most parts of our country one day^s 
labour furnishes the means of a week^s gross intemperance. When such 
earnings are applied to the necessaries and comforts of life in a prudent 
way, every American may truly say, we live in a happy land ; but when 
applied to extend this vice, he must regret that a day's labour affords the 
means of so many days of savage intemperance. View it only in relation to 
mere pecuniary interests and equal rights among fellow-citizens ; what is 
produced by it but extreme injustice and a miserable waste of property that 
ultimately falls on the prudent and industrious ? as they, generally and 
almost of course, acquire and preserve property, and principally support the 
poor and bear the public burdens; and as the vicious and intemperate, 
generally and almost of course, are poor, and pay but a trifling part of the 
public expenses. Besides, the latter are always drawing on the charity of 
the former ; and if some in fact do not ask it, yet their wretched condition, 
and especially the unmerited sufferings of those they ought to provide for, 
ask it, in a manner which neither reason nor the best feelings of the vir- 
tuous can resist. 

" If this, upon the whole, be a true representation of the state of things in 
our country, and certainly it is in many parts of it, where is reason or jus- 
tice, where are equal rights or correct feelings, when the laws scarcely 
notice intemperance but in its last stages^ and when reformation is nearly 
hopeless f 

" Can anymore effectual means be adopted to check and restrain this vice ? 
and must not these means be efficient laws well executed^ public opinion^ 
and good examples? Certain it is, these were the means our ancestors 
adopted in the days of our colonies and provinces, when there was much 
less intemperance than there now is. One reason, also, was public opinion ; 
and public officers had much more influence than they now have. Perha'Q^ 
they had less fear of the influence of the vicious in po^pulaT e\ecX\ou%. 
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** Onr anoestors deemed it wise, and perhaps we shall on further experi- 
ence, to make informing the official and positive duty of certain jndicions and 
discreet persons. When men feel impelled by duty and the positive injnnc- 
tions of law, they are not so fearful of being thought forward, intrusive, or 
assuming ; and they are much less obnoxious than mere volunteer informers. 
Make it a man's positive duty^ by law, to act in a certain manner^ and 
public resentment will but rarely fall on him; but if it fall anywhere, it will 
be on the law itself, an event that scarcely ever happens, for obvious rea- 
sons : one, that the law is the act of thb whole people, and has a 
solemn sanction in all respects.* 

« Some may ask, What were the effects of the colony and province laws and 
their stricter execution ? We answer. They were a stable and firm character 
in all aflfairs, civil and ecclesiastical ; temperance and frugality, among other 
causes, produced that substantial and elevated character so conspicuous in 
our American Revolution — a character for steady perseverance, moral intel- 
ligence, a pious trust in God, and a sense of law and liberty, happily com* 
bined, never before displayed in a great revolution. 

" Numerous publications existing show how much has been done in the 
last seven years to excite public opinion, and how much it has been excited 
against intemperance in many parts of the United States ; of which fSacts 
some further evidence will be found in this Keport. Ten years ago, but few 
reflected that this vice produced in the United States several thonsands of 
deaths in a year, half at least of the pauper expenses, and probably a majo- 
rity of the persons insolvent and guilty of crimes. But now these evils are 
extensively known and correctly understood by thousands. Ten years ago, 
there was scarcely a society formed for the suppression of intemperance in 
our country. Now they are very numerous ; all of which are active, and 
many of winch have public addresses in their annual meetings. These ad- 
dresses have frequently been delivered by men of talent and science. One 
lately, for instance, taking an able historical view of intemperance in differ- 
ent nations, which drew from a late president the letter above cited. 

" We believe tlie very magnitude of the evil we lament will gradually work 
its own cure in no small degree. Our history is one standing proof that 
the greater the evil, the more certain the remedy, if within the scope of 
human means, for reasons we rely on; because the wide extended efforts of a 
great and free people are not often made to remove small evils, but will al- 
most invariably be made in time to remote very great ones, which never 
fail to produce a general sense of them, a common feeling, and a general 
desire and anxiety to be freed from them. No doubt this is a work of time, 
of patience, and of perseverance, which ever commences in true and exten- 
sive information, in correct views of the mischiefs or oppressions to be 
removed." 

In the next extract we find anticipated the correct answer 
to Mr Bass' attempt to swell into false importance the value 
of the capital and labour invested in the liquor traffic ; for, in 
fact, the bigger a bad and wasteful business is, the bigger is 
the evil and the loss to the nation. 



* This would necessarily be the case in the working of the Permissive 
Bill, the preliminary measure proposed in England, and now being adopted 
widelj in America. 
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((From the very great nnmber of persons in the State licensed to sell 
ardent spirits in very small quantities, there result three kinds of evils. 
1. A very great facility in buying them in any quantities ; also in obtain- 
ing them, often in exchange for the bread and scanty necessaries of a poor 
family. And the more numerons these licensed places are, the more easily 
are they resorted to in all honrs and in all kinds of weather, and the more 
probable it is that snch a wretched barter trade will be carried on. 2. 
Among so many thousands of these licensed persons, there must nnqnes- 
tionably be some very unfit persons for their employments. 8. These thou- 
sands of licensed persons are wholly or partially withdrawn from productive 
labour^ the essential support of every people. According to the number of 
these persons licensed in Suffolk, Essex, Middlesex, and Norfolk, in the 
years 1817-1818, there constantly must be near 6000 in this State ; and in 
the same proportion 60,000 in the United States, a large part of whom are 
made mere idlers^ if nothing worse; and a majority of them misled by the 
hopes of profit in buying and selling — hopes that induce a very undue pro- 
portion of our population to decline useful employments^ to their own and 
the public detriment in too many cases. 

** What shall be done with the intemperates f — is a question which the 
wisest can hardly answer satisfa^storily to themselves. In the work of their 
reformation, almost every human passion or feeling seems in its turn to 
have had the ascendency ; and no one oftener than the tender and wounded 
feelings of friends, wishing to conceal their own afflictions and the disgrace 
of the offender. Many wise and good man have relied mainly on laws to 
produce the reformation we aim at ; many on public opinion ; others on 
moral instruction ; others on religion ; and not a few on the workings of 
shame and mortification ; and some on exciting a sense of character : but 
the Board, believing it to be the plan of this Society to rely on all these 
ways and means of reform, and to make its annual publication its principal 
instrument, have endeavoured to collect and remark upon various kinds of 
information, some eminent opinions, and a few of the best laws on the 
subject." 

1823. The Griminality of Intemperance, An Address de- 
livered at the eleventh anniversary of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Suppression of Intemperance. By Henry 
Ware, Jun., Boston. 

A well- written appeal, with two or three passages worth 
preserving. The first concerns the hardness of feeling dis- 
played by a corrupted community. 

** It has accordingly happened amongst us, as it happens in a city where 
a pestilence is raging. While the deaths are few and rare, there is a pre- 
vailing alarm and sadness, but as the destroyer advances and deaths mul- 
tiply, there is produced a dreadful stupidity ; so that as horrors accumulate, 
indulgence and disorders increase also, till you cannot say whether the wide 
ruin of death be more terrible than the riotous unconcern of the living. So 
it is amongst us. The moral pestilence^ which scatters suffering worse 
than deaths spreads itself everywhere around us, but we are unaffected by 
its terrific magnitude and fearful devastation. It would be comparatively 
a little thing that the plague should sweep these thousands from our oiti&«>\ 
it would be a comfort that they perished by the Vi%si^oi Qiq^. '^^j^^xkss^ 
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they fall by their own hand, and rush downward of their own will to the 
corrupting grave. And we stand-by, nnmoved ! We hear with amazement 
and horror of those on a distant continent, who, in the infatuation of reli- 
gions superstition, cast themselyes on the burning piles of their husbands, 
or fling their bodies before the rolling car of a monster idol. But this 
sadder infatuation of the multitude at home, who are sacrificing themsel-vies 
beneath the operation of a slow and brutish poisouy hardly move ns to a 
momentary consideration. We might succeed in preaching up a crusade to 
India, while we can hardly gain a hearing for those who are perishing by 
our side. 

** And it must truly be confessed that there are few problems of more diffi- 
cult and discouraging solution than this. Zeal and enterprize have hitherto 
been baffled, and the most intrepid are ready to retire from the field. 
Nothing has yet been found to reach the root of the evil. The multitude 
of tracts which have been sent abroad seem to have passed through the air 
like a thick flight of snow, which leaves no trace of its passage and dis- 
appears where it falls. Sermons have been preached ; but the exhortation 
of the pulpit sinks into drowsy ears, and the sinner straightway forgets what 
manner of man he is. Even the warnings and counsels of personal friend- 
ship have been unheeded. The wife has wept, and the famished children 
have pleaded, and parents and brethren have entreated in vain. Associa- 
tions have come forward and endeavoured to promote some concert of 
public opinion and some united action of public men. But most of them 
have shrunk back discomfited, and found themselves at a loss how to asaul 
the thousand-headed monster. The Legislature has attempted to interfere. 
But laws are matter of derision ; they cannot be strong enough to bind 
where so few have courage to execute, and so many are interested to break 
them. And it has come to pass, that the insulted authority of pnbHc 
justice looks on with silent amazement to see the great nursery of wretched- 
ness and crime rearing its front and extending its dominion and palsying 
the strength of every arm that is raised to overthrow it. When religion, 
and law, and the voice of friendship, and the united hands of associated 
philanthropy, have been thus exerted in vain, and more than set at defiance 
by the passions of those who drink, and the interest of those who supply, 
and the cowardice of those who execute the law ; where, it is asked, shall 
be the next resort ? — what remains but for us to sit down and weep over the 
desolation which we have no means to avert ? 

'*But the cause of human virtue must never be abandoned as desperate. 
We may never cease to hope, much less to labour for it. Better try the 
most improbable means than yield the cause without trial. Better effect 
the most trivial good than be content to do nothing because we cannot 
accomplish everything,^* 

The last passage, written forty-eight years ago, shadows 
forth the programme of the United Kingdom Allmnce for the 
Prohibition of the Liqnor Trafl&c. 

** Two things only appear certain. First, that a principal object must be 
to draw the public attention frequently and earnestly to the subject. In the 
second place, it seems at the same time equally clear, that there is no man, 
nor body of men^ who can strike at the root of the evil, but the Legislature 
of the nation. Exhortation, tracts, preaching, and personal influence will 
effect but a partial and imperceptible remedy, while it remains so ea^ and 
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cheap a matter to indulge this pemicions hahit. It is the facility of ob- 
taining spirits, it is the suffering the temptation to lie in the path and at 
the dooTt and to be brought to the very lips of every man, -wherever he goes 
ai;id whatever he does, which is the real occasion of the extensive ruin. 
We may strike down a few of the leaves, and lop off here and there a little 
branch, but shall be unable to fell the trunk or destroy the vigour of the 
root. We may, perchance, draw away a few of those who have been fas- 
cinated beneath its shadow, and deter a few more £rom approaching within 
its deleterious influence ; but the tree itself we shall still behold^ lifting 
abroad its deadly limbs, and flinging around its poisonous atmosphere, 
infecting and blasting the whole moral vegetation which its breath may 
reach." 

John "Ware, M.D., in an address at Boston, gave this 
testimony : — 

*' No impression can be more unfounded, no opinion more fatally false, 
than that which attributes to spirituous liquors any power of promoting 
bodily strength. Experience has in all quarters abundantly proved the 
contrary. None labour so constantly, so cheerfully, and with so little 
exhaustion, as those who entirely abstain; none endure so well hardships 
and exposure, the inclemency of weather, and the vicissitudes of seasons." 

§ 137. In 1822, the death of a teamster, crushed to death 
wlule under the influence of liquor, beneath the wheels 
of his wagon, and the burning to death of another man, 
occasioned the delivery of two discourses (we beHeve by 
Dr Justin Edwards), which attracted much attention by the 
remedy proposed, — Abstinence from the use of intoxicating 
liquors. This indeed ultimately led to the formation of the 
American Temperance Society, of whom Dr Edwards was the 
first secretary, and who wrote those early and most able 
reports, the reprints of which did so much in exciting atten- 
tion to the subject in Europe, especially in Britain. £i 1825, 
Dr Edwards wrote * The Well- Conducted Farm ' (which, pub- 
lished by the American Tract Society, had an immense circu- 
lation), exhibiting the results to the workmen of an experiment 
made upon an extensive farm in "Worcester County, Mass. 

*• They had a better appetite for food, and were more nourished by it than 
before ; had greater vigour of body and mind ; did more labour with less 
fatigue ; got rid of disorders they had before ; saved more money ; were 
better tempered and happier; and so more useful to themselves and 
others." 

In 1 826, also, the Rev. Lyman Beecher, D.D., preached his 
* Six Sermons on Intemperance,* at Litchfield ; but they had 
merely a local influence, until republished afterwards by the 
American and the English societies, when they did much to 
excite attention to the subject. 
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At the fourteenth anniversary of the Massachusetts Society 
(Juno, 1826), Gamaliel Bradford, M.D., delivered an excellent 
address. Amongst other things, he anticipates all that can be 
said concerning Inebriate asylums .— 

<'Not to go over the obvions and generally admitted advantages of 
Societies in comparison with individual efforts, it is sufficient to obserye 
that the members secure themselves, at least in a great measnre, from the 
evil, by thus publicly pledging themselves to a particular course of conduct. 
They add to the sanction of reason and conscience^ that of the opinion of the 
worlds which has too often more power than either. The practical moralist, 
however, must take man as he finds him, and will act most reasonably and 
successfully by taking into consideration, not merely the motives by which 
men ought to be directed, but also those by which they may and will be 
governed. 

*' A confirmed drunkard is to be looked upon as an insane person ; for 
such he unquestionably is. He may have lucid intervals, in common with 
many other unhappy individuals of tliis class ; but there is no reason why 
be should not, on the whole, be considered and treated precisely like these. 
But we build public hospitals and establish private asylums for the insane, 
and they are confined and caused to exercise, to work, or take medicine, as 
the judgment of the superintendents may direct. TJie same practice might 
he pursued with tJie intemperate, A hospital or asylum for this class of 
persons would be a noble charity. It ought not to be a bridewell, a work- 
house, or a place of punishment, for this would defeat its own object. The 
patients might indeed and ought to engage in some work, for the sake of 
exercise. But the establishment should be considered, and regulated, as a 
receptacle for unfortunate persons who are unable to take proper care of 
themselves. It is sufficient to observe that many would be willing to send 
a friend to be cured or protected, who would never consent to have him 
punished. And the public, moreover, would gradually learn to consider 
intemperance as a disease or misfortune. A view which, I am persuaded, 
would be more effectual in the way of prevention, than that which repfards 
it merely as a fault. Many a man will dare the censure^ few are willing 
to incur the pity^ of the world. 

*' It has been taken almost for granted, that a limited quantity of spirit was 
necessary to the laborious, and useful to the feeble, and under the form of 
Huxham's tincture, Stoughton's elixir and the like, many persons and even 
children have learned to swallow drams without scruple^ and even with the 
belief of their being advantageous. 

'• This pernicious notion has occasionally been encouraged by physiciant^ 
who liave tJiereby done much iiijtiry to the community. This indeed is not 
to be imputed to them as a crime, since it is only a mistake in judgment, 
and one for which there is much authority. The progress of science and 
observation, however, is fast removing this prejudice, and physicians now 
are much more cautious in recommending articles of this sort, and confine 
their use to particular states of the system. 

" On this point of the use and necessity of ardent spirits, I am happy to 
be able to produce evidence which, while it shows the falsehood of prevailing 
opinions, is uncommonly free from any suspicion of partiality. I refer to 
the practice of the trainers of Great Britain, whose business it is to prepare 
men for pugilistic combats. 

" Physicians in their recommendations are liable to be biased by regard to 
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the prejadices of their patients and to be deceived by their representations ; 
while individaals are still more liable to deceive themselves concerning the 
effects of medicinal or dietetic courses of conduct. These trainers, on the 
contrary, are troubled with no scruples. They treat their subjects as they 
would horses, cows, or even steam engines. Tastes and feelings are nothing 
to them. Their sole object is to give the machines upon which they are 
operating, the greatest force and power of endurance, physical and mental, 
of which their constitutions are capable. They never deceive themselves 
with the idea that bark, cordials, or spirit can give muscular power. Expe- 
rience has taught the direct contrary ^ and they rigidly interdict the use of 
these debilitating agents. 

*' But the great obstacle to any effectual suppression of intemperance id 
to be found in the encouragement afforded hy the language and customs of 
society in general, to the limited use of ardent spirits. Notwithstanding, 
as I have observed above, that the feeling of the community in general is 
hostile to drunkenness, we are apt to hold language in regard to the prac- 
tice of drinking spirits, which is very different from what would be dictated 
by reason and good judgment. 

** We go still further, and encourage it by example ; for there are perhaps 
few who now hear me who do not occasionally take a glass of brandy, or 
some other liquor, either alone or with a friend. But every act of this kind 
is injurious to society y since it goes, to a certain extent, to influence public 
opinion in favour of this practice, and it behoves every man to remember 
that in so doing he is helping to break down the most efficient barrier 
against this vice. 

** You are called on merely to withdraw your assistance from the cause of 
intemperance ; not to volunteer reproof, but to refrain from encouragement. 
If every one now present were to cease from this moment to purchase or 
consume ardent spirit in any form, as an article of diet, or to offer it to his 
workmen or friends as a refreshment ; if he were, moreover, to abstain from 
treating the use of it as a harmless luxury, and was careful never to sanction, 
by his acquiescence, any opinion advanced in its favour, — if, I repeat, every 
man in this assembly were to pursue such a course, if he did or said nothing 
more, the effect upon society would be very considerable. Almost evert 

ONE WILL PERCEIVB WHAT A DIFFERENT DIRECTION WOULD BE GIVEN TO HIS 
INFLUENCE." 

The Report of tlie Council attached, recommends appeals to 
special bodies, professions, and classes. 

** General appeals are commonly disregarded ; particular ones it is more 
difficult to resist. If such a project should be acted upon, it would soon 
come to be a matter of course among professors of religion to abstain from 
all drinking as scrupulously as they abstain from profanity, lying, or gaming. 
The distinct object to be held up is gradually to make even the moderate 
habitual use of ardent spirits not respectable, not decent. It is to he 
proscribed among moral and religious people as we would proscribe swear- 
ing or lying, Beformation must begin at the top of society, and not at the 
bottom." 

In Jan., 1827, Jon. Kittredge, Esq., delivered an address upon 
the effects of ardent spirits, in the Town-hall of Lyme, N.H., 
which led to the formation of a society. " The ob^ect^*' ^•as^'^^Oaa 
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preface, " is not particularly to reform the • intemperate, hut to 
prevent the growth of another race to fill their jplace ; and in the 
next generation, if possible, to render them extinct." After a 
vivid picture of a drunkard's manufacture, he proceeds : — 

** Shops, (u nurseries^ are established in every town and neighbourhood, 
and drunkards raised up by the score. They are made ; they are formed ; 
for no man was ever born a drunkard ; and, I may say, no man was ever 
bom with a taste for ardent spirits. They are not the food which nature 
has provided. The infant maj cry for its mother's milk, and for nourish- 
ing food, but none was ever heard to cry for ardent spirits. The taste is 
created, and in some instances may be created so young, that, perhaps, 
many cannot remember the time when they were not fond of them, ^d 
here permit me to make a few remarks upon the formation or creation of 
this taste. I will begin with the infant, and may say that he is bom into 
rum. At his birth, according to custom, a quantity of ardent spirits are 
provided ; they are thought to be as necessary as anything else. They are 
considered as indispensable as if the child could not be bom without 
them. The father treats his friends and his household, and the mother 
partakes with the rest. The infant is fed with them, as if he could not 
know the good things he is heir-to without a taste of ardent spirits. They 
are kept on hand, and often given to him as medicine, especifJly where the 
parents are fond of them themselves. By this practice, even in the cradle,' his 
disrelish for ardent spirits is done away. 

** As regards degree of intemperance , it may be safely said, that one out 
of a hundred of the inhabitants of this part, of the country is a common 
drunkard. By a common drunkard is meant one who is habitually intem- 
perate, who is often intoxicated, and who is restrained from intoxication 
neither by principle nor shame. Of such there are from ten to twenty, and 
upwards, in every town. There is another class which is intemperate, and 
many of them are occasional drunkards. This class is more numerous 
than the former, and one out of about forty of the inhabitants belongs to 
one or the other class. Is not this a horrid state of society ? But any 
one can satisfy himself of the truth of the statement, by making the 
examination himself. 

*' If, then, ardent spirits are not necessary in sickness ; if they do not 
prevent the effects of heat and cold ; if they do not add to our strength, 
and enable us to perform more labour, why are they necessary ? Why, 
people in health say they want to drink them now and then — they do them 
good. What good ? If they are well, why do they need them ? For 
nothing but to gratify the taste, and to produce a feeling of intoxication 
and derangement, slight in its degree when moderately used, as they are 
by such people, but the character of the feeling is no less certain. It is 
the same feeling that induces the drunkard to drink. One man takes a 
glass to do him good, to make him feel better ; another wants two ; another 
three ; another six ; and by this time he is intoxicated, and he never feels 
well till he is so. He has the same feeling with the man who drinks one 
glass f but more of it; and that man who in health drinks one glass to 
make him feel better, is just so much a drunkard ; one sixth, if it takes 
six glasses to intoxicate him. He has one sixth of the materials of a 
drunkard in his constitution,^* 

The Unitarian, No. 4 (Boston, 1827), contains an intereeting 
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article entitled, * Reformation in the Rhode Island Coal Com'- 
pany^^ by the Superintendent, Mr John Clowes, of "which the 
following is the pith : — 

" When I came to B. I., in the last part of 1826, I found that the 
workman who could not and did not drmk his pint of whisky per day 
was not allowed to work,'^ Not a week passed without a general row of 
from twenty to thirty, engaged with various implements of labour, to the 
danger of their lives and the ruin of the works. *' All this was the effect of 
the usual allowance of grog. Early in 1827 I commenced with a deter- 
mination to do away with the worst of all evils, and the greatest curse ever 
inflicted on a workman, that of allowing him liquor while at work, and per- 
mitting him to have it in his house. Keeping steady to this, I had the satis- 
faction to see my plans gradually bearing down the long cherished habit, and 
a very perceptible improvement take place in every family. And, on the 
first Monday in October last, every man came up to the counting-house, and 
with one voice^ of their own free will, desired me to cease giving out any 
more grog. Those families who, twelve months ago, were clothed in rags, 
and not a week's provision beforehand, in December last were, both man, 
woman, and child, well clad, with three months provision beforehand^ besides 
cash in hand, none having less than twenty, and some near 100 dollars ; not 
one on the sick listf but every soul in excellent health." 

1828. Address delivered before the Massachusetts Society for 
the Suppression of Intemperance. By Joshua B. Flint, M.D, 

The speaker sets his face as a flint against all shams : — 

'* A great part of the unnecessary drinking among us takes place without 
any consideration of its effects on the health, merely in conformity to 
custom, or at the suggestion of a depraved appetite. Indeed, I believe, 
notwithstanding the many pretences to the contrary, that this last-named 
particular must be set down as the principal reason why spirituous liquors 
are used at all. Men are not content with the ordinary flow of healthful 
and temperate sensations. They grow tired of this salubrious tranquillity. 
Something more brisk, something that gives them a stronger sense of exist- 
ence, must be felt. Unhappily, the moral sentiment of the community 
which at present stigmatizes the open indulgence of other lusts, sanctions 
the gratification of this, and even tempts to it by encouraging a thousand 
seductive practices " (p. 18). 

** The cup, which was at first carelessly sipped as a matter of courtesy, or 
in conformity with custom, is soon quaffed with the eager relish of impor- 
tunate appetite ; and the harmless exhilaration which occasionally surprised 
a man in the unguarded moments of social glee, has been repeated and pro- 
longed into a habit, which hurries its victim onward to ruin with an infatu- 
ation and certainty that has no parallel among the weaknesses or vices of 
human nature " (p. 19). 

§ 138. Thns, all these various influences rapidly gathered to 
a head, and the era of Temperance Organization was fully 
inaugurated, — an organization destined to confer untold \>»\ft!sj©.- 
ings upon mankind. On February 1^, \^^^, >3£i<& kxas^^sa^o. 
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Temperance Society had been formed at Boston, and in March, 
the Executive Committee, consisting of Leonard Woods, D.D., 
Justin Edwards, D.D., and Messrs. Tappan, Odiome, and 
Wilder, issued their famous manifesto. 

Various papers advocated the movement in 1826. The 
Rev. Dr Chapin, in the Hartford Journal (Conn.), published 
thirty-three articles, full of eloquence and power, showing the 
advantages of abstinence, and demonstrating that it was the 
sole remedy for the evil. The Rev. W. Goodell, in 1829-30, 
edited at Boston the National Philanthropist, which he con- 
secrated to the noble cause of sobriety, and it was a powerful 
auxiliary, until it was transferred to other editors in New 
York.* The Rev. Dr Hewit (who visited England in 1831, at 
the request and expense of Mr E. C. Delavan), was now 
happily associated with Justin Edwards — ^the first ajid greatest 
secretary which the American society ever had. 

In the latter part of this year, Professor Palfrey's * Sermons,' 
and Dr Mussey's * Address before the Medical Convention of 
New Hampshire,' successively appeared. In all these appeals, 
total abstinence from ardent-spirit was the doctrine enforced, as 
interest and as duty, on the ground of health, social, and indi- 
vidual safety, and religious feeling. The people accepted the 
teaching as a new gospel to them; its necessity was felt; 
and it speedily became regarded by the churches as immorftl 
to drink spirits. For a while, the triumphs of moral-appeal 
were very great. The enthusiasm passed on far and wide. 
Thousands of drunkards were reclaimed, and the facts con- 
cerning drink as a source of pauperism and crime, attracting 
the attention of several of the presidents, and of leading states- 
men, led to official action in the army and navy. One-seventh 
of the army (6,0 jO in all, at that time) deserted through 
drink, and one-fourth were incapable of regular duty. The 
soldiers, in many parts, petitioned to have the grog stopped, 
which proposal General Jones and other oflBcers supported, 
and on Nov. 2, 1832, General Lewis Cass issued the order from 
the War Department substituting sugar and coffee for grog. 
*' Hereafter no ardent spirits will be issued to troops of the 
United States. No ardent spirits shall be introduced into any 
fort, camp, or garrison, nor sold by any sutler to the troops. 
Nor will any permit be granted for the purchase of ardent 
spirits." Shortly, a thousand ships went out of American 

« He afterwaids, in New York, edited the Genius of Temperanett fro™ 
1830 to 1833, in which he objected to the mcdical-ase exception as peznidotft 
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ports without any grog, and this eventually conduced to its 
banishment from the navy. At a General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, attended by above 500 ministers, it waa 
declared that " among the means graciously blessed and owned 
during this year of jubilee, many of your reports specially 
commemorate the influence of Temperance Societies. In 
various places the reformation has been a harbinger, preparing- 
the way of the Lord." In the next year a Congressional 
Temperdnce Society was formed. Above 7,000 temperance 
societies were now in active operation, comprehending a million 
and a quarter of members, and including above 10,000 reclaimed 
drunkards. 

§ 139. An able literary organ, The ChristioM Examiner ,. 
published at Boston, thus records the results at this time : — 

*' The greatest enterprise and the most hopeful omen of the age, perhaps^ 
is the temperance reform. Here is a moral miracle, — a nation, a world, 
fast sinking into the golf of sensaal perdition. How stapendons, almost 
hopeless, must have seemed to the first reformers, who stretched out their 
hands to stay that downward course, the work they had undertaken } Bub 
they entered upon it ; they went forward ; and what is the result ? Within 
five years the entire conscience of the world, of the Anglo-Saxon world at 
least, is penetrated ; a new sentiment, a new fear, a new set of moral maxims 
is wrought into the heart of nations ; millions have joined in this work, — 
for we do not reckon the pledged men alone ; new laws have heen framed, 
new legal restraints devised, new domestic usages introduced ; and it may 
be hoped that the plague is stayed. What most strikes our attention, and 
fills us with astonishment, is this, — that such an impression in behalf of 
fmorality could have been made upon whole countries ^ in so brief a space of 
time. It is altogether more surprising than the effect produced by the 
preaching of Peter the Hermit. The crusades to the Holy Land, which he 
recommended, were entirely in accordance with the warlike, chivalric, and 
superstitious spirit of the age. But here our reformers have made head 
against the settled habits, and often, too, the incensed passions of the 
people. If this could be done, anything can be done. The success of the 
temperance cause is a signal and glorious pledge for anything reasonable 
and just that good men may desire to undertake.*'* 

* One of the fullest and most distinct expositions of the physiological 
doctrine that alcohol is poison, whether in fermented or distilled liquors, 
appeared in a work, the title of which we give — ** Dispepsy Forestalled and 
Besisted ; or, Lectures on Diet, Regimen, and Employment ; delivered to 
the students of Amherst College, spring term, 1830. By Edward 
Hitchcock, Professor of Chemistry and Natural History. Amherst : 1830." 

In the following year a second and enlarged edition was published, with 
a * Reply to the Reviewers,* especially to The Christian Examiner for 
Nov., 1830, that had ably reviewed the book. A passage in these lectures 
shows how unfit even good men are to judge of the effect of proclaiming 
truth ; how they violate duty wheij they timidly hold it back out of fear that 
it will not be acceptable! ** I should consider ii extremely injudicious^ 
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The event, however, which had the most eminent and 
wide-spread influence over the States and the world, happened 
in 1830. It was the establishment in the capital of New York 
State (Albany), of a State Society, of whom the President 
was Chancellor Reuben H. Walworth, and the Secretary, E. 
C. Delavan, a citizen of wealth, and of wonderful executive- 
talent and persistency. He established county agencies, a 
staff of agents, TJie American Quarterly Temperance Ma^aame 
(1833-34), and above all. The Temperance Recorder, which was 
circulated by millions throughout the States, and by hundreds 
in foreign lands. Amidst opposition and untold calumny and 
persecution, this noble, liberal, and courageous man pursued 
his undaunted course to the end ; and laid in literature the 
sure and lasting fotindations of the movement.* 

By the year 1 834, a large number of able and salaried agents 
were engaged in the agitation, while an innumerable band of 
voluntary missionaries went forth amongst the people, includ- 
ing the chief professors in the colleges, and other public insti- 
tutions, during their holidays. Above 12,000 ministers of the 



and even Quixotic, for any temperance society to require total abstinence 
from the milder stimulants" Tet this very doctrine, two years later, spread 
like wildfire throughout Great Britain. 

When the Examiner selected the professor as the representative of * over- 
zealous partisans,' our author thus mildly disclaimed for the societies (as, 
indeed, he had done in his original lectures) all responsibility on their part. 

** At the time they were published, I knew not that one individual in the 
United States would coincide with me in my views, because I had not 
consulted an individual. " 

Yet these views were not singular; they were, in fact, truths which had 
ripened in many minds in many distant places, — views so ripe that they 
could not fail to drop down upon the social ground prepared for them, and 
be eagerly accepted. 

* Here we cease to pursue the minute history of the early movement ; 
but the facts and statements given seemed to us worthy of being rescued 
from obliTion. They have been disinterred from old books and forgotten 
but original sources. After-events may be read in the Bev. B. Baird's 
Histoire des Societis de Temperance (Paris, 1836), and the details of the 
Prohibition movement (from 1846 to 1857) can be found in the Prize Essay 
of the Author, entitled An Argument for the Suppression of the Liquor 
TraJJlCf chap. 7, of which some 50,000 copies have been put in circulation, 
and as many more of the * Condensed Argument,' with that chapter omitted. 
Mr Delavan, full of years (above 77), and deeply grateful for the triumphs 
of the cause he had lived to see, died in 1871. He was converted to the 
doctrine in 1830, by Mr Eittredge's tract being placed under his plate at 
dinner, and by an address in Albany, given by Dr Hewit. Of the first 
report of the Society, Mr Delavan circulated 38,000. 
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gospel gave in their adhesion, and preached against the pre- 
vailing vice and its causes, millions of tracts were printed and 
distributed, both in the English and German tongues, and 
astonishing reforms were effected. The press, at this time, 
was superbly employed. The Pennsylvania Society offered a 
prize for the best essay upon this question : " In what case of 
health or sickness is the use of spirituous liquors indispensable ? 
or can they be efficaciously substituted by other substances ? " 
The essays of Dr R. D. Mussey, Professor of Medicine in 
Dartmouth College, and of Dr Lindsley, of Washington, were 
adjudged to be of equal merit, and $300 were awarded to each. 
The essays became popular, and broke the shell of a great 
superstition. The following works were very influential : — 

My Mother^ s Gold Bmg, and other capital tales, by Lucius 
Sargent, of Roxbury. 

Report of Mr Ghvpman as to the relations of Intemperance to 
the inmates of Almshouses and Prisons, 1834, pp. 96. 

Bejport of Gerrit Smith, of Peterboro*, N. Y., upon the 
suppression of more than thirty drink-shops in that town — 
which state continues happily to this day. 

§ 140. The unwonted intelligence from America, naturally 
excited great interest amongst the philanthropists of Europe. 
Between 1828 and 1830, — chiefly through the earnest efforts 
of the Eev. G. Carr, of New Boss, the Rev. John Edgar, D.D., 
of Belfast, Mr John Dunlop, of Greenock, Mr W. Collins, of 
Glasgow, and Dr Thomas Beaumont, surgeon, of Bradford, — 
this new agency of reform was introduced into various parts 
of Ireland, England, and Scotland. The king became the 
patron, bishops, lords, and admirals the presidents, of * The 
British and Foreign Temperance Society.' A certain amount 
of good was done, especially amongst grog-drinkers of the 
middle class, hut few drunkards were reclaimed, and fewer still 
prevented from becoming drunkards. It was soon perceived, 
that, owing to the fact of English drunkenness arising mainly 
from beer, the American pledge was deficient and nationally 
inapplicable, besides involving, in the permission of the use of 
wine, an inconsistency which destroyed the moral power of its 
advocates. " The rich can drink their strong wines," said the 
people : " why cannot the poor man enjoy his gin ? " It was 
felt that the pledge must he extended to every agency of enslave- 
ment, and include ahstmence alike from spirits, wine, malt-liquor ^ 
and cider. This social necessity led to inquiry into the che- 
mistry of the question, which revealed the fact that ' Alcohol * 
was the real agent of mischief in all these drinks^ ho^e^^t 
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disguised under varions mixtures, adulterations, and names. 
Belief in the dietetic virtues of strong drink of course stood 
in the way of the new doctrine and the practical reform it 
aimed at, which compelled its advocates to look into the 
statistics of vitality, as well as into chemistry. Experience 
rapidly accuihulated, demonstrating not only the needlessness 
of fermented liquors, but the benefit which generally and un- 
expectedly followed abstinence from them ; and search into the 
opinions of learned men who had written on this point, yielded 
an astonishing consensus of authority in favour of the views 
which had been erroneously supposed to be novel.* In the list 
of departed worthies stand prominently the names of Baynard, 
Cheyne, Darwin, Trotter, Gamett, Jackson, and Beddoes. 
Basil Montague, in his collection of opinions and essays, is 
deserving of special record.f The moral, logical, and scientific 
foundation of the movement was now prepared, and the vague 
feelings and perceptions of the reformers were methodized and 
reduced to formula and shape. 

§ 141. Ireland was the first European country in which the 
Temperance doctrine took root, as it is the one in which its 
greatest, though transient, triumphs were exhibited. In 1817, 
one Jeflfery Sedwards, a nailer of Skibbereen, Co. Cork (he 
died in 1861, aged 85), having probably heard of the American 
movement, became an abstainer. J He induced Denis Mara^ 
carpenter, and James White, nailer (both of whom were living 
in 18G2), to join him and nine other persons, several of whom 
had been heavy drinkers. At a tea-party, it was resolved 
"that a Society, to be called The Abstinence Society, be 
formed ;" to be governed by written rules, and to assemble 
monthly. In 1824, the members built a meeting-house for 
themselves — probably the first Temperance Hall in the world. 
It was 50ft. long by 20ft wide ; and 16ft. high ; and completed 
in eight days. After this, the members would visit Bantiy, 
Boss, and other towns around, proclaiming the blessings of 
Temperance. As many as 500 members have been known to 
walk in procession. This Hall, with its books and records, 



• Vide the Standard Temperance Library (Douglas, 1841), containing 
valuable reprints from medical authors of the last two centuries : edited by 
Dr Lees. 

t * Some Inquiries into the Effects of Fermented Liquors : by a Water 
Drinker.' London, 1810. 

{ Or it may have originated from the knowledge of several German pro- 
hibitory settlements in the south of Ireland, noticed, by the way, in John 
Wesley's Journal^ about the year 1772. 
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was destroyed by fire in 1854 ; but a Memorandum-book pre- 
served by Mr Mara, sbows that there was a sick and sinking 
fdnd connected with the society, and records the form of the 
pledge: — "JVb person can take malt or spirituous liquors^ or 
distilled waters^ or cmything inebriating, except prescribed by a 
priest or doctor ^ Peter O'Donoghne, a reclaimed tailor, emi- 
grated, in 1818, to George's-town (a suburb of Washington), 
and from 1848 to 1861 regularly transmitted to Mr Sedwards 
£8 annually. This society was absorbed by the greater move- 
ment of Father Mathew, coromenced in 1838. 

In 1829, Joshua Harvey, M.D., of Dublin, requested Dr 
John Cheyne, Physician to the Forces in Ireland, to assist him 
in the formation of a Temperance Society in that city. On 
the 15th of August, Dr Cheyne replied in a characteristic 
letter, published anonymously, as ' by a Physician,' entitled 
*A Statement of Certain Eflfects to be Apprehended fix)m 
Temperance Societies.' 

** Have you no esprit de corps? Why, this would seem to he a case in 
which our College of Physicians, in their capacity of guardians of the 
interests of the medical profession, might with propriety interfere, and put 
a stop to your rash proceedings. 

It would he a sad thing for us were it generally known how much injury 
may he done hy an habitual consumption of even a small quantity of strong 
liquor. John Hunter's experiment shows the effect on the constitution of 
a child, of the daily exhibition of wine. 

The observation of twenty years in this city has convinced me that, were 
ten young men, on their twenty-first birthday, to begin to drink one glass 
[ = 2 oz. alcohol] of ardent spirits, or a pint of port wine, or sherry, and 
were they to drink this supposed moderate quantity of strong liquor daily, 
the lives of eight out of the ten would be abridged by twelve or fifteen years.^* 

The Dublin Temperance Society being formed, issued a 
series of admirable tracts.* The first letter of Dr Cheyne 
thus commences : — 

** It would appear to me that those who wish to encourage temperate 
habits ought to aim at three things. 

First. To disabuse all sorts and conditions of men with respect to the 
harmlessness of fermented liquors. 



* 1. A Letter on the Effects of Wine and Spirits, By a Physician. 
Printed for the Dublin Temperance Society : 1829. No. 1. Price 6d. 

2. A Second Letter. By the same. 1829. No. 2. Price 6d. 

3. Political Evils of Intemperance. By J. H. [Joshua Harvey]. No. 3. 
Price 3d, 

4. Remarks on the Evils, Occasions, and Cures of Intemperance, B'j 
W. U. No. 4. Price 4d. 
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Second. To show the advantage, in point of economy, of laying them 
aside. 

Thirdly. To prove that to nse them for their own sake is irreconoilable 
with religious principle." 

As a physician he proposed to treat of the first proposition, 
and most admirably he did so. 

*' The benefits supposed to flow from their liberal nse in medicine, and 
especially in diseases once universally, and still vulgarly, supposed to depend 
on mere weakness, have invested these agents with attributes to which they 
have no claim; and hence, as we physicians no longer employ them as we 
were wont to do, we ought not to rest satisfied with a mere aclmowledgment 
of error ; but we ought also to make every retribution in our power for 
having so long upheld one of the most fatal delusions which ever took pos- 
session of the human mind. With many an unfortunate patient the im- 
mediate cause of death was not the fever, but intoxication during fever, 
while all who escaped were supposed to owe their recovery to wine I 

*' I have been engaged upwards of thirty years in medical practice, a great 
part of the time extensively, and all this while I have been attentively ob- 
serving men who lived in all respects alike, save in the quantity of liquors 
they drank; and I can conscientiously affirm, that longevity is more resisted 
by excess in that respect^ than by all the other hurtful influences which 
prematurely extinguish the lamp of life; insomuch that, were an allegorical 
personification of the various vices by which men shorten their lives to be 
honestly painted, drunkenness would appear as a bloated giant, while the 
rest might be represented as obscene and deformed pigmies." 

Dr Cheyne was far in advance of his profession with regard 
to the medical use of alcohol ; yet he was not singular, for, 
even at that very time, Mr Higginbottom, F.R.S., a surgeon, 
of Nottingham, was carrying on an extensive practice without 
alcohol. 

The second letter commences with an attack upon the 
traffic. The enemy, he says, has " Arsenals in most of our 
cities, for the manufacture and distribution of his ammunition, 
well garrisoned fortresses in every town and village, and emis- 
saries all over the land, who are unceasingly active in establish- 
ing his usurpation." He states also a principle which well- 
meaning people are apt to forget : — " With mankind in genera], 
those arguments against vicious habits prove the most cogent, 
which show that such habits are incompatible vrith sensual 
enjoyment." He proves, by examples, that heat and cold, and 
enormous pedestrian exercise, are best sustained by water- 
drinkers. 

§ 142. K the first two of the Dublin Tracts thus satis- 
feictorily enunciate the new doctrine of the reformation, the 
formula and philosophy of the remedy were not less explicitly 
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and admirably put forth in No. 4. W. U. was the late Rev. 
W. Urwick, D.D., a celebrated and highly esteemed Congre- 
gational minister, of Dublin. His tract, dated 'Nov. 9th, 
1829,' was dedicated to Dr Cheyne* It is amongst the earliest 
and clearest statement of the new prophylactic that we have 
been able to discover. After a graphic description of the evils, 
he further* proceeds to consider the causes, including (1) mis- 
conceptions of the nature of the liquor as good for health, and 
as an aid to thought or conversation, under which he asserts 
that after the use of wine " our modes of thinking will not be 
marked by either depth or accuracy : we shall be incapable of 
that balancing of facts inseparable from real wisdom." (2) 
The desire to relieve care, or abate anxiety, by numbing the 
sensibilities. (3) The fashions of hospitality. (4) The grati- 
fication of appetite engendered by strong drink. (5) Evil 
modes of recreation associated with drinking. (6) Excesses 
of the table, leading to the use of alcohol as an anaesthetic to 
make one feel comfortable, disguising the disease by silencing 
the monitors of the nervous system. (7) The example of 
apparent impunity in a few, who serve as decoy ducks to en- 
snare the less strong and cautious drinkers, who perhaps have 
finer susceptibilities, and warmer temperaments. Dr Urwick 
then proceeds, the italics being his i — 

** The prescription I have to offer is simple, within the reach of all, and 
and invariably efficacious, if it be applied. It is the total, prompt, and 
persevering abstinence from all intoxicating liquors. It has been proposed 
by some to change the kind, or to diminish the quantity, or to lessen the 
frequency of their use. But the probability, I had almost said the certainty, 
is, that if indulgence in them be allowed at all, the sensation produced by 
them will continue, the desire for them will be sustained, and the door yet 
left open by which temptation may return, and again lead the half- 
emancipated victim captive." 

In 1838, there resided in Cork, a humble, large-hearted friar, 
Theobald Mathew. In the same city, lived a simple, earnest, 
and philanthropic quaker, W. Martin, who was impressed with 
the idea that ' Father Mathew ' should take up the question 
of abstinence, and attempt to redeem the people from their 
great bane — whisky. By persistency, he at last succeeded in 
persuading Father Mathew to administer the pledge. Health 
and comfort came to many families, and diseases were truly 
healed. A singular furor, a kind of social wild-fire spread 
amongst the Irish, and this excitable people became ab- 
stainers by millions. The reformation daily grew in power, 
until, from 1840 to 1847, it drew the attention of all Euro^je to 
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the subject of temperance, and wronglit a marveUons change 
in the habits and condition of the Irish nation. 

§ 143. It is of more moment to the world, however, that it 
should have apostles, pioneers, and missionaries of the truths 
by which it is to be saved or ameliorated, than that it should 
give birth to men who barely perceive the thing that awaits 
the doing, or the truth that needs dissemination ; and they who 
do the work, who realize the thought, and who, by their skill, 
courage, combinations, and fidelity, fight and overcome the 
giants, are those on whom the greatest weight of glory must 
eventually fall. As we have seen, the idea of temperance 
associations founded on the abstinence pledge, arose, without 
concert, in several distinct regions about the same period. The 
Skibbereen movement, as well as Dr Urwick's fomaula, awaited 
expansion, organization, action — ^in fine, a propaganda. In 
1830, at Dunfermline, Mr John Davie drew up a pledge of 
abstinence;* and not long afterwards the idea was again 
expressed in Berwickshire. In January, 1832, Mr Richmond, 
surgeon, of Paisley, in conjunction with others, framed a 



* It uniformly happens, with great movements in philosophy, morals, 
religion, politics, and even physical discoveries, that a common thought — 
the outgrowth of a common tendency, the ripening, as it were, of the 
human mind— ^arises and seeks expression in many places or persons at the 
same time. Professor Il6nan has noted this singular fact in an eloquent 
passage : — 

** There is no one so shut in as not to receive some influence from without. 
The history of the human mind is full of strange coincidences, which cause 
very remote portions of the human species, without communication with 
each other, to arrive at the same time at almost identical ideas and imagi' 
Tuitions. In the thirteenth century, the Latins, the Greeks, the Syrians, 
the Jews, and the Mussulmans, adopted scholasticism, from Tork to Samar- 
cand; in the fourteenth century, every one in Italy, Persia, and India 
yielded to the taste for mystical allegory ; in the sixteenth century, art was 
developed in a very similar manner in Italy, at Mount Athos, and at the 
Oourt of the Great Moguls, without St Thomas, BarhebrsBus, and the 
Rabbas of Narbonne, or the Motecall6min of Bagdad, having known each 
other; without Dante and Petrarch having seen any Soft; without any 
pupils of the schools of Perouse or of Florence having been at Delhi. We 
should say there are great moral influences running through the world like 
epidemics, without distinction of frontier and of race. The interchange of 
ideas in the human species does not take place only by book, or by direct 
instruction." 

Cavendish and Priestley, Bell and Fulton, Stephenson and Hackworth, 
were contemporaneous, independent discoverers and inventors, not rivals or 
plagiarists. They exhibited the outbirths of a common impulse, of a com- 
mon necessity and perception. So it was with the development of the 
doctrine, and the actual establishment, of temperance societies. 
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pledge of a similar character. A little later we find an asso- 
ciation in St John, N.B., nnited on the same basis. None of 
these, however, became the centre of the movement. The fire 
and force needful to the working of the machinery — that moral 
and social steam which men name * enthusiasm ' — had not yet 
been generated, though its elements were being slowly but 
surely collected, in a district, and amongst a class of persons, 
best of all suited for the work to be done. Or to change the 
figure for one equally apt, the torch of truth which had faintly 
burned in isolated places, unsustained by a free and fitting 
atmosphere, and therefore radiating no steady wide-spread 
effects, was about to he relighted in the midst of an intense social 
life and activity^ and to be fed and fanned into an unwonted 
glow by the breath of the people. The union of the true 
thought and the fitting circumstances, the condition of all 
social advancement, was on the eve of being accomplished. 

Early in 1832, the committee of the Bristol and Clifton 
Temperance Society forwsa'ded a number of queries to their 
medical men. Dr Carrick, senior physician to the Infirmary, 
in answer to the question, "Is it safe to break off the use of 
intoxicating drinks by entire abstinence ? " replied as follows : — 

*' in general, perfectly safe. There may be a few exceptions ; but very 
few, greatly fewer than the fears and fancies, or pretended fears, of the world 
would have it belieyed. Mankind are so vastly ingenious in discovering apo- 
logies or objections for or against what they like or dislike. In the course 
of more than forty years' practice, I have never met with an instance, so far 
as I recollect, of injury arising from having cut, at once and entirely, with 
the baneful habit, wherever it could be effected. When an habitual drunkard 
is seized with an apoplectic fit, or m«ets with a serious accident, a broken rib 
or limb, there is no hesitation in abstracting at once his wonted potations. 

'^ Although spirits are the most pernicious liquors, being the strongest 
and most concentrated poison, all other liquors^ wine^ heer, cider, etc. , are 
injurious in proportion to their strength, or the quantity of alcohol they 
contain. 

" It will, I fear, be found difficult to persuade the working classes that 
strong liquors, of some sort or other, are not absolutely necessary to the 
performance of their labour. An anchorsmith, a sawyer, or a coalheaver, 
would deem it impossible to do without them. This, however, is not true. 
There are whole nations where spirituous or fermented liquors are unknown 
and unused ; yet in these nations there are laborious occupations, and 
strong and healthy people — ^an irresistible proof that such liquors 
ARE NOT NECESSARY TO MAN. The uunatural excitement of the muscular 
actions by means of strong liquors occasions a proportionate exhaustion of 
the intal powers, a diminished capacity for subsequent exertion, a prema- 
ture old age, a life of suffering and an early grave." (See § 84, p. 72.) 

These sentiments of the Bristol physician — who had perhaps 
listened to similar observations from the great Dit "B^^^'^^'e*^ 
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once a resident of that city — were printed and circulated by a 
few qniet, wealthy 'Friends,' who had joined the temperance 
society ; and very shortly the tracts fonnd their way to Preston, 
in Lancashire, where things were ripening to a head. Here 
lived a well-known local Franklin, Mr Joseph Livesey, who, 
risen by self-denial, culture, and industry from the working- 
classes, sought to extend to them the blessings of edncation, 
and of social and moral reform. With keen Saxon insight, he 
perceived the evil in their midst, and with cautions, persever- 
ing common sense sought to apply the cure. A well-to-do 
tradesman, he by-and-by became the proprietor of a printing 
press, and the conductor of a little periodical called The Moral 
Reformer. No wonder that the seeds of truth, falling into 
such genial soil, should speedily germinate into power and 
fruitfulness. " So shocked have 1 been," says Mx Livesey, 
" with the effects of intemperance, and so convinced of the 
evil effects of moderate drinking, that, since the commencement 
of 1831, I have never tasted ale, wine, or ardent spirits." Li 
the number for May, 1832, the same doctrine is advocated, and 
the experience of Dr Franklin given at large. Meanwhile, 
January 1st, 1832, a temperance society had been formed 
amongst some young men in connection with a school he had 
established for their gratuitous instruction. Mr Thomas 
Swindlehurst had procured some of the Bradford tracts, which 
were in circulation along with the Bristol one. Conversation 
and discussion rapidly ripened opinion within the httle band 
of reformers, who at last took courage to constitute a provi- 
sional committee and call a public meeting. This came off on 
the 22nd March, when Mr W. Pollard, of Manchester, an 
effective and humorous speaker, explained the machinery of 
action, and at the close, Edward Dickinson signed the pledge 
of abstinence from spirits. But this was soon found to be too 
short and too narrow for a state of society wherein the use of 
fermented liquors was the chief source of the evil ; and hence, 
with the mental and social preparation going on, the next step 
was at once easy, natural, and inevitable. Many of the earnest 
men of Preston, in fact, were already abstaining from every 
kind of alcoholic liquor ; as were individuals in other parts of 
the country. Several of the Preston men had already advo- 
cated the doctrine in the meetings, and even Mr Livesey and 
Mr Harrison, surgeon, had written in favour of it in the public 
papers. Who first advocated it in the public meetings, it is 
now utterly impossible to prove — though we can very confi- 
dently negative the claim to originality that any particular 
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person miglit nnwisely put forth. Messrs Bradley, Dearden, 
Livesey, Stephenson, Swindlelmrst, Teare, Toxdmin, and others, 
are found in a glorious fraternal fellowship in the good work 
that was destined to spread so fast and far, and achieve such 
blessings for the nation, by stemming the advance and resisting 
the encroachments of the direst and most potent of all the foes 
of civilization. 

The 23rd of August, 1832, is memorable on account of a full 
abstinence pledge drawn out and signed by Joseph Livesey and 
John Eang. On the 1st September, a second and similar pledge 
was subscribed by Joseph Livesey, John Eang, and five others. 
The famous ' Dicky Turner ' was reclaimed from drunkenness 
about this time, and he it was who, a year later, first applied 
the word * Teetotal ' to express that entire abstinence which 
had been proved to be so necessary to his own safety and that 
of his class (§ 8). On the 23rd March, 1833, the new pledge 
was added to the old one, as an alternative pledge, and part of 
the constitution of the Temperance Society — a plan afterwards 
adopted in many parts of England, until, in due time, this 
Aaron's rod bourgeoned and overshadowed the original 
declaration.* 

In April, 1834, the more * ardent spirits ' of the movement 
established an exclusively Abstinence Youths' Society. At 
the first meeting, about one hundred persons signed the pledge, 
a fact which indicates the enthusiasm that was kindled. An 
active missionary spirit was brought into play ; the Preston 
friends made raids into the towns and villages round about 
them, with the most wonderful success. Everywhere the 
working men thronged around these apostolic men. For the 
work of this pregnant time, should be honourably distinguished, 
in addition to their prudent leader and adviser, Henry Ander- 
ton, a briUiant orator and popular poet ; Thomas Swindlehurst, 
* the King of the Reformed Drunkards,' a man of true power ; 
James Teare, a native of the Isle of Man, residing at Preston ; 
Edward Grubb, an ardent tribune of the people; Edward 
Morris, afterwards so usefully associated with the cause in 
Glasgow ; and last, not least, John Finch, to whom both Ireland 



* In a few years, indeed, the old societies had altogether disappeared, 
having only been kept alive, in a painful and lingering state, by the efforts 
of one man — the late Rev. Owen Clarke, who was at once ' secretary ' and 
everything else, of * the British and Foreign Temperance Society ' — an as- 
sociation which, once patronized by royalty, had too little practical tratU 
within it for the needs of the popnlace and the neceBsLti%^ cA ^i^^ 'Cxssx^'^. 
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and Scotland owe the early introduction of teetotalism by 
popular advocacy. The Preston men, zealously engaged in a 
momentous practical reform, never troubled themselves with 
the senseless refinements of a later school concerning * moral- 
suasion,' but using the weapon of persuasion already within 
their reach, zealously sought every other lawful agency whereby 
to remove out of their path the real obstacles to progress, 
amongst which, badly and boldly pre-eminent, stood the traffic 
in strong liquors, propped, approved, and privileged by mistaken 
law. 

This year the able Parliamentary Report of Jam.es Silk 
Buckingham, M.P. for Sheffield, furnished an armoury of 
facts. In 1835, a public debate took place in the Music Hall^ 
Leeds, as to whether the teetotal pledge should be the 
exclusive pledge of the society for the future. Dr William- 
son, Mr Thomas Plint, and Mr Edward Baines (after- 
wards, M.P. for Leeds), took the negative, but after speeches 
from Mr B. Crossley, Mr John Andrew, jun., the Rev. F. 
Beardsall, and Mr F. R. Lees (then a young man of twenty), 
the affirmative was carried. Shortly afterwards, the conntry 
became extensively agitated, and controversies and discussious 
took place in various parts.* 

Amongst the first missionaries of this time, should also be 
named, with all honour. Gray Mason, Thomas Whitaker, John 
Cassell (afterwards the celebrated publisher), the Rev. Jabez 
Bums, John Addleshaw, and William Pollard. Amongst 
the first medical men who sustained the movement, we cannot 
forget Dr Beaumont, of Bradford, and John Fothergill, of 
Darlington. 

§ 144. We are not, however, attempting a history of this 
unique movement, so pregnant with issues which no human 
foresight could discern ; we have merely designed to indicate 
a few leading facts concerning its origin. We cannot detail 



* Amongst the most influential were the following: — Mdtham Discut- 
sion (1830), between F. R. Lees and the Rev. T. F. Jordan ; Rotherham 
Discussion (1810), between F. R. Lees and Rev. James Bromley; Ramsgate 
Discussion (1811), between F. R. Lees and Rev. Mortlock Daniel ; and the 
Framlingham Discussion (1843), between Dr Lees and Mr Jeafl&reson, 
surgeon. These were widely circulated, and opened out the entire ques- 
tion, physiological and biblical. After the year 1838, the Prize Essay 
Bacchus, by R. B. Grindrod, Esq., and the unsuccessful essay, Anti-Bacchus, 
by the Rev. B. Parsons, of Ebley, contributed much to advance the cause ; 
the first by its elaborate collection of historical and social facts, and the 
second by its touching and trenchant appeals. 
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the hard and often dangerons work of its first fearless advo- 
cates ; that task we leave to the fature historian of the enter- 
prise ; and close with a sketch of two or three of its most 
striking figures. 

Foremost, as chief and propagandist, stands Joseph Livesey. 
It was he who, by his admirable malt-liqnor lecture on * The 
Great Delusion,' and his plain Saxon speech, first planted the 
teetotal standard in London, and in the great provincial towns 
of Birmingham, Leeds, Bradford, Darlington, Newcastle, and 
Sunderland. It was he who, through the might of the press,* 
firmly fixed the new ideas in the intelligence of thoughtful 
disciples throughout the empire, and who laid those goodly 
foundations on which many later minds have built noble struc- 
tures of art, eloquence, and science. Of the name of *the 
Patriarch of the Movement,' he is surely most worthy. Pages 
might be occupied in describing the labours of the first mis- 
sionaries. After the year 1835, one comes prominently into 
view, who continued in the field to the year of his death, 1868 
— * honest James Teare,' so called from his consistent, courage- 
ous, and uncompromising advocacy, characterized by great 
ethical plainness and sound argumentative sense. He visited 
almost all parts of England and Wales (notably Cornwall, in 
1838), some parts repeatedly; planted teetotalism in many 
obscure and distant places; defended it where it had been 
assailed, or asserted it where it had been betrayed ; and this 
with an earnestness and devotion that may well cover any 
slight failings of judgment, and earn his country'^ warmest 
gratitude.f Another of the original Preston men especially 
claims the tribute of our admiration, Edward Grubb. A man 
of peculiar insight and accomplishments, of undoubted honesty, 
of dauntless courage, and gifted with a singularly fervid elo- 
quence, he seems to have been providentially fitted for the 
work he so ably performed in the first days of the agitation. 
Over a wide surface — in fact, fix)m Cornwall to Caithness — ^his 
labours have extended, imparting to thousands of youthful souls 
something of his own fire, energy, and truthfulness. If, then, 



* He established and oondacied the Temperance Advocate from 1834 to 
1838 : -when Dr Lees took its management, and published it in the Isle of 
Man for several years. In this little isle, the late Robert Fargher had 
established the Temperance Guardian, which was absorbed in the Advocate, 

+ Mr Teare, in his will, left £100 to be 'devoted to two Prize Essays on 
Temperance ; the first premium has been awarded to Mr Powell, the second 
to Bev. Dawson Bums, M.A. 
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Preston did not originate the doctrine, it had the great and 
unquestioned honour of being the cradle and narse of teototalr 
ism — of that living child of truth and virtue which has grown 
into the strong giant that now treads with assured steps the 
pathway that loads to conquest and victory. 

V. 

§ 14f5. We return to the United States, where in May, 
1833, the first national convention was held in Philadelphia. 
Five more years passed away, and behold another change! 
Where were thousands of their reformed drunkards P Where 
their promising young men ? Drawn partly into the vortex 
of the old traffic, and partly into a new form of social drink- 
ing. Both in private circles and in public-houses, artificial 
mixtures and wines, but especially cider and lager-boer, were 
found supplanting rum, hut doing rurrCa work. The temper- 
ance army, then, must move up higher — must outflank the 
enemy — must establish all round him the lines of investment 
In very truth, this was attempted ; nay, the friends fancied 
they had done it, in hoisting a broader banner, and in altering 
the watchword of the old one. In 1836, at a State conven- 
tion, the teetotal pledge was adopted from England, and the 
system made solid and consistent. Total abstinence from all 
that can intoxicate, became the motto. Once more, with re- 
newed hope, the temperance army commenced a fresh cam- 
paign, as they imagined, with all the appliances and the 
munitions of war that were needed.* It was a mistake ; they 
fought the enemy, indeed, but they fought him with unequal 
weapons, for they did not even assault his legal entrench- 
ments, and so, after every victory, they really left the enemy 
garrisoned in the country. Enthusiasm is not a normal state 
of any society, and therefore cannot possibly destroy an 
established and permanent vnterest. But the campaign was 
nobly fought from the year 1833 to the year 1845. The plan 
was fairly tried, and failed only from essential defect. The 
noblest leaders of the movement in Church and State g^radually 



* At ono meeting at Philadelphia, $16,750 were raised ; 215,000 lU- 
carders were circulated — 40,000 in German ; 80,000 Temperance ii^lmftnii^ ; 
and the Journal of the American Temperance Union was first printed here. 
In Monroe Ooonty, 644 farmers abandoned the use of liquor ; merchants 
abandoned the sale ; two-thirds of the distillers closed ; tavem-keeperi 
began to serve out coffee. 
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opened out the immorality of the traffic, and an irresistible 
public opinion was formed in the right direction. In 1837, a 
memorial, drawn np by Albert Barnes and presented at a great 
convention, denounced the licensed traffic as " contrary to the 
very design of legislation," and which " makes the State the 
patron of aU the consequences that flow from the business it 
authorises." 

§ 146. In 1840, the Washvngtonia/n movement was in- 
augurated at Chase's Tavern, Baltimore, by a few earnest 
spirits, resolved on reforming themselves and their fellow- 
victims of the traffic by stirring moral appeal. John H. W. 
Hawkins,* J. Hayes, of Maine, and subsequently J. B. Gough, 
were amongst the most celebrated agents of this remarkable 
movement. For some years, the enthusiasm raged like a 
prairie fire. It was an inspiration of philanthropy to con- 
vert drunkard and drunkard-maker by * moral suasion ' — and 
it had the fullest trial. Absorbing much of the energy, it 
diverted the attention of the States generally from * legal 
suasion.' It was aided greatly, too, by Failier Mathew's 
visit to the States in 1849 ; but it failed to do the work 
expected of it, and for obvious reasons. It stirred up a desire 
for freedom, but left the temptation intact ; it corrected the 
judgment and enlightened the conscience, but it did not re- 
move the seducing agency, and so the crop of evQ grew rank 
and rapidly. Judge O'Neal wrote in 1845, as foUows : — 

*' This year a Washingtonian, who sank into a drunkard's grave, said, — 
pointing to a grog-shop on the left, — ' If I escaped that hell, this hell ' — 
pointing to another on his right — * yawns to receive me.' This year has 
folly satisfied me that moral-suasion has had its day of triomph : some 
other aids most now be sought, to keep what we have gained, and to gain 
still more." 

Samuel F. Gary, of Cincinnati, ex-senator, says : — 

** Ten years ago there was a large number of the Sons and Washuigton- 
ians in this locality who were violently opposed to bringing the subject of 
temperance into political conflicts. In the * Washingtonian,' we find 
accounts of these conflicts with the snasionists and legalists, and the names 
of the prominent actors. It is a fact worthy of deep reflection^ that 
nearly all the advocates of pure moral-suasion have returned to their cups. 
Some of them have died drunkards, and others are at this hour the most 



* John H. W. Hawkins, who from 1840, to his death in 1857, did excellent 
service in the movement, was a firm friend of prohibition, and again 
and again pointed out the inadequacy of mere *< persuasion for the trt&c- 
erju" 
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inveterate enemies of the temperance reform. Those, on the other hftnd, 
who wore advocates of law, have nearly aU kept the pledge, and are still 
reliable friends of the cause." — {Crusader^ Nov. 1, 1856.) 

Qradnally, however, the public mind veered roimd to iihe 
riglit point of the compass again. In 1844, the Temperanoe 
Union, in its tenth report, declared that, " could the tenvptoMon 
runv he nunovr/l^ and the rising generation be permitted to 
come np without the allurements of the bar-room and the 
t^og-shop, our beloved country would soon exhibit to the 
world a spectacle of peace and prosperity; sublime and 
beautiful." 

§ 147. Thus true temperance men were forced into political 
action, and the era of no-Ucence began. We give specimens 
of the roasom'ng which led to this course on the part of the 
wisost and most thoughtfal of the leaders. 

Professor Ware, of Harvard University, 1832 : — " The 
natnro of his calling renders it inevitable, that he cannot be 

a dealer in spirits without becoming accessory to vice and 

* tt 
rum. 

President Wayland, the moralist, 1832:— "Would it be 
right for mo to derive my living from selling poison, or from 
projKifjating plague or leprosy around me f" 

The Prc^hytericm Synod of Albany ^ in 1833, declared, ** that 
tlui iraffic is an immorality, and ought to be viewed as such 
throughout the world." 

In 18JJ3, the question was publicly debated, in the city of 
N(^w York, " What right have legislators to pass laws which 
cuiablo men legally to injure their fellow-men, to increase their 
i-axoH, and expose their children to temptation, drunkenness, 
and ruin P *' The answer was the denial of the right to 
ruin ; and the opinion rapidly ripened into the initial shape of 
pro/dhlfMm. 

Judge riatt, said in 1833, that " the law which licenses the 
Halo of ardent spirits, is an impediment to the temperanoe 
rc^forinaf/ion. Whenever public opinion and the moral sense 
of our community sliall be so far corrected and matured as to 
regard them in their true light, and when the public safety 
shall be thought to require it, dram-shops will be indictable, 
at common law, as puhlic nuisances.*' 

WJien the vendors charged the temperance friends with 
departing from their original programme, Mr Gerrit Smith 
(now senator) nobly replied : — 

" I admit that a grand object, within the scope of the constitiition and 
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labonrs of the society, is thai* of persuading onr fellow-men to refrain from 
ardent spirit ; bat I do not see why we might not also seek to remove the 
hindrances to this accomplishment. Now the mann&ctnre and sale of 
ardent spirit constitute confessedly a very great hindrance to the work of 
inducing our fellow-men to quit the drinking of it. Oould a society that 
should require its members to abstain from purchasing lottery tickets be 
expected to preserve silence on the subject of lottery offices? Gould a 
society formed to discountenance gambling be expected to look with uncon- 
cern on the licensed allurements of gsanhUng-houses ? No more can ours 
look with indifference on the attractions and snares of the rum- shop. As 
in the one case, the lottery office and gambling-house irresistibly invite 
thousands to purchase tickets/and to stake their money at cards or billiards, 
who but for the sight of these resorts would never have fallen into this 
folly, so is it in the other, that men drink ardent spirit because of the in- 
viting facilities for getting it ; and so it is, that whilst these facilities 
exist, our direct efforts to promote total abstinence will be measurably, if 
not fatally^ counteracted by them* Such views we must certainly admit 
to be just, unless we deny what the Bible, our hearts, and daily observation 
alike teach us, of the power of temptation." 

The cry of ' No licence ' was first heard in the mtmi- 
cipalities. The popular voice electing its rulers, this battle 
was attended with varying fortune in various districts, and 
in many was annually renewed. The contest, however, was 
of immense service. In it the ' Ironsides ' of the Temperance 
Commonwealth were getting disciplined. Proof of the anti- 
social, pauperizing, crime-breeding character of the trafl&c 
became matter of clear arithmetic, and created that feeling 
and conviction which afterwards culminated in the State Law 
of Maine. In some parts of the country great success attend- 
ed this preliminary agitation. Throughout the * Old Colony,' 
where the Pilgrim ^Fathers first settled, the no-licence princi- 
ple triumphed so far back as 1832, — a district comprehending 
two counties and several considerable towns. " In Barnstable 
and Duke's Counties, in 1835, after vacations of three, four, 
and seven months, the judges had to preside over two 
criminals only, and these for a petty larceny of less than two 
dollars." 

In 1834, the State of Georgia was greatly agitated. She 
expelled the traffic from the seat of her University, and tested 
in two counties the authority to grant or refase Hcences. In 
Liberty County, with a population of 8,000, not one drop 
could be purchased. 

In the County of Suffolk, Massachusetts, licences were 
reduced from 613 to 314 ; in Hampshire County, from 83 to 
8 ; in Plymouth and Bristol Counties, and in numerous 
towns, no licences were gi/ven, and in many of them, i^o ^xA^^cis* 
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spirits sold. " Jn some of those towns, however, men wl 
love the poison have sent for it to Boston." 

In 1844, in Connecticut, temperance conmiissioners wei 
elected in 200 out of 220 towns. On the 19th May, 184< 
four-fifths of the cities and towns of New York State gave 
strong vote against licence. The State votes collective! 
were, — pro, 111,884; contra, 177,683. In the County ( 
Ontario, under the operation of no licence, the inmates oi tl 
jail were reduced from 125 in 1845, to 53 in 1846. In 184 
licences were again granted, and the inmates of the jail ii 
creased to 132. In 1845, the effects of prohibition in Mass 
chusetts were thus stated ; — " From more than 100 towns tl 
trafi&c is entirely removed, and a reduction is already visib 
in the public taxation. In one town, with a population < 
7,000, there were, four years since, 469 paupers ; * no licence 
has reduced them down to 11." 

In Potter County, Penn., where the judge refused to grai 
any licence, " the prison has become tenamMess ; there is not 
solitary pa/uper i/n the county ; the business in the cnmini 
court has ceased, and taxes have been reduced one-half." 

It was eventually discovered that local experiments admii 
ted of smuggling from neighbouring districts, though th 
results of the law were still good. But its fault was its limii 
ation, — they hadn't enough of it. It was with this measure as i 
has been with our laws for the suppression of the slave-trade 
The league to put it down was not at fifst sufficiently extensivi 
Nevertheless, it was a great/ boon. ' What are the facts ? 
says an appeal of the day. " Four times as rriAmy crimes ar 
committed in places vn which liquor is sold as m places in whic 
it is not sold. And, in a number of cases, after the sale of i 
had been abandoned and the use of it had ceased, the crimx 
nal docket had been cleared, and the jails comparatively empii 
It increases, then, the power of "temptation, and it is thus 
palpable violation of the revealed will of God." 

Facts like the following were promulgated : — 

In Catskill, New York, Dr Hoagland and other gentleme: 
made a minute examination and report of the condition o 
things. Though eight merchants had abandoned the trade 
and a large proportion of the best families had joined th 
temperance society, these facts were elicited : — 

38 peTBOTiB were engaged in the traffic, — or 1 dealer to every 40 persoo 
not abstainerB. Some of these p\ace% we ^crl^cX. * %0[ioo\% q.1 >v^: 
180 habitual drunkards "weie traced, 1 m e^wi VI ol ^^^^^is3«k v*^ 
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lation,^r 1 in every 11, exolnding the abstainers. Many others are fret 
drinkers and occasional drunkards. 

Ah*eady inebriates, or advancing to that condition, 2 in every 7 of the 
drinkers. 

In Greene Oonnty, of 300 criminals imprisoned dnring 7 years, all, save 3, 
were intemperate ; of 60 debtors, every one. Of those who had received aid at 
the coanty poorhouse, during 3 jeBXBf one-fifth were juveniles, of whom seven- 
eighths were children, often orphans of the intemperate. Three-fifths of 
the females were intemperate; one-fifth- dependents on intemperate hus- 
bands, etc. Each year above 300 such paupers. But for intoxicating 
liquors, therefore, any public provision for the support of the poor would 
scarcely have been necessary. 

In Columbus, Ohio, of forty-four persons found dead, the 
coroner's inquest was, that thirty-eight of them came to their 
death by drink. 

The Philadelphia Medical Society testified, after fall inquiry 
through a special committee, that out of 4,292 deaths in 
that city, above 700 (or one m seven) were occasioned by 
drink. 



VI. 

§ 148. State-action was the natural result of municipal, heing 
the growth a/nd extension of the same idea. State conventions 
were held all over the Union for many years, sometimes 
attended by 500 delegates, thus laying the foundation for a 
change which, some day, would astonish the mere politicians. 
Vermont went in for a State no-licmice law ; in 1847, the votes 
for licence were 13,707, for no licence, 21,793; in 1849, for 
11,205, against 23,884. 

The State of Connecticut, since 1834, had made, * licence ' 
or ' no licence ' one of its political issues ; and frequently 
carried the negative by overwhelming majorities. She guarded 
herself against the traffic by erecting some additional fences 
around it. The Legislature reported a fact of great moment, 
showing that licence is vastly more easy of evasion than prohi- 
bition. " From a recent exa/mination in New Haven, it was found 
to contain sixty grog-shops where liquor was sold contrary to law" 
In 1862, a new licence law was adopted ; but a single trial 
of a year disgusted them with the experiment, and the agita- 
tion for a State prohibition commenced. In other States the 
same battle, with the same weapons, — the ballot-bo^^ — ^^2>^ 
waged with varying success. ^ -v<a5>A. 

During the preaidency of General An^e^ ^«^^Q^,'->sx\x>eA^«» 
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tbe principle of a prohibitory liqnor law was distinctly ad- 
mitted by the government in reference to one portion of its 
subjects ; and the precedent, at any rate, was established for 
its application to all. We allude to the law ^^for the Protection 
of the Indian Tribes, ^^ which, prohibiting the sale of all strong 
liqnors to the red-men, enforced its commands by instructing 
and authorizing the Indian agents summarily to seize and 
destroy all such liquors introduced for sale into the TnHift Ti 
territory, — a provision which was rigidly and righteously 
enforced. 

In February, 1837, an able r^ort was made by a committee 
of the Legislature of Maine, founded on very nnmeroos peti- 
tions which had been presented, claiming protection ^against 
the issues of the traffic. The committee framed a jprohihitary 
biU, which, though lost in the Legislature, was taken up by 
the people.* They clung tenaciously to the conception, carried 
the proposition to the ballot-box, and, three years later, elected 
a Legislature that passed the bill, only to bo vetoed by the 
governor. 

In 1846, however, after fierce struggling and legislative 
debates, Maine had the honour of first placing a prohibitive 
liquor law upon its statute book ; but, as might have been 
predicted, while the law was correct in its principles, its adver- 
saries took care to mar it in its methods and sanctions. A law 
of the nature of the one in question — opposed to the interest, 
appetite, and custom of a large minority — could hardly be 
expected to .escape evasion, unless it originated a stringent 
executive machinery, or had some pecuHarly effective sanction ; 
nay, even in the best of cases, such a law would have an ordeal 
to pass through, and to starve out the established forces of the 
old system. This first prohibitory law gave no power to arrest 
the real offender, — the liquor, — but sought to sustain its pro- 
visions by the old apparatus of fines. The rum-sellers sold 
secretly where they could, but at all events sold, and when 

• . . , 

* It was in 1837 that Neal Dow became prominently connected with the 
prohibitory movement. This gentleman was bom at Portland, March 20, 
1804. His family were members of the Society of Friends, but he himself 
is a Oongregationalist. Maine contains a very earnest and homogene- 
ous population, intent on their own business, careful of their estates, sober, 
moral, and religious in their habits, and of great persistency of character. 
Mr Dow is an excellent type of the men of Maine, and worthy of their 
confidence. He became a general in the war of the Rebellion, and has twice 
visited Britain, gratuitously, in the service of prohibition, effecting Tast 
good. 
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detected jpaid the fines out of the profits of the offence. The law 
did not yet allow the liquor itself to be its own evidence, and 
so gave room for the immoral traffickers to evade conviction 
by perpetrating perjury. The law, it is true, was vindicated 
by penalties ; but it did not secure respect ; for the liquor was 
left entrenched within the borders of the traffic. The law failed 
heiMAise it was not as thorough in its apparatus as in its principle. 
Was the case, then, hopeless ? Must society, with the know- 
ledge and sufferings of a prodigious evil, sit down in despair 
of ever removing it ? Not so. " If this law is a failure," said 
the Hon. Neal Dow, of Portland, " there must be a reason for 
it." Like other prohibitory laws, he argued, it denounced the 
wrong — hut, urdiJce them, it tolerated the instrument of the wrong, 
A parallel to such legislation woxdd have been to prohibit lot- 
teries, gambling, and forgeries, — and respect as * lawful ' pro- 
perty, the lottery-ticket, the gambler's- dice, and the forger's 
die. Henceforth, with that directness and earnestness which 
distinguished him, he proclaimed confiscation of the liquor as 
THE practical correlative of the principle of prohibition, — 
a guarantee, without which any liquor law must ever prove a 
dead-letter. This, and no other, is the peculiarity of what is 
called, by way of eminence. The Maine lAguor Law, As pirated 
books are now summarily burnt by our custom-house officers, 
so confiscated Hquor was to be spilt or otherwise destroyed by 
the State officers, whenever discovered. The 'rummies,' as 
they are called, struggled with desperation, and strained every 
nerve, but were utterly routed. The temperance party carried 
the elections of 1849, and in May, 1851, by an average vote of 
two to one, the bill passed the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives, and on the second of June became law, by receiving 
the signature of the governor of the State.* Opportunity was 
allowed for diverting liquor to legitimate uses, or disposing of 
it beyond the State. Preparation was generally made to 
acquiesce in the demands of the law, showing that law is a 
potent instrument in creating as well as expressing public senti- 

* The law proyides for the sale of alcohol for mechanical and medicinal 
(including artistic and chemica}) purposes^ by the appointment of a district 
agent, under bonds, and with a fixed salary. It does not concern itself 
with the private acts of home-brewing, or importation (indeed, the laws of 
the Federal Union protect importation) in the * original package.' It re- 
gards every man's home as his castle, and only seeks to meddle with the 
overt a^t of sale ; confiscating all stores of liqaor of which a part has been 
sold, jast as revenue officers would seize a whole bale of goods on proof of 
any part of them having been smuggled. 
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ment. Here and there, however, several publicans had the 
temerity to retaio their stores of liquor. The first seizure 'wsa 
made at Bangor ; and on the glorious 4th of July, 1851, the 
city marshal rolled out from the basement of the City BaU ten 
casks of confiscated liquor, and destroyed the whole in the 
presence of the people. Soon after, Mr Dow, as mayor of 
Portland, a city where great wealth had been made by distill- 
ing, issued his search-warrant on accredited suspicion of sale, 
and $2,000 worth of liquor was seized and destroyed. On both 
occasions the populace witnessed the destruction in respectful 
silence. Other seizures followed, and nowhere did the law 
meet with any grave opposition. Liquors smuggled from 
neighbouring non-Maine Law States, by various and often 
ridiculous devices, quickly fell into the grasp of the marshals 
and sheriffs, and received their legal doom. Drunkenness 
rapidly diminished; disorder disappeared; almshonses grew 
desolate; houses of correction and jails thinly inhabited or 
entirely closed : while external signs of moral and social 
prosperity were everywhere visible. 

In March, 1838, a legislative committee of Massachusetts 
reported, recommending prohibition. On the 13th April, a bill 
was passed prohibiting the sale of spirits in less quantities 
than fifbeen gallons. 

In 1839, Mississippi enacted the one-gallon la^v ; while 
Illinois granted power to towns and counties to suppress the 
retail traffic on petition signed by a majority of adult male 
mhdbitomts. 

These laws occasioned the mooting of a legal point as to 
their * constitutionality,* in the Supreme Court. In January, 
1847, the licence causes of Thurlow v. Massachusetts^ Fletcher 
V. Rhode Island^ and Fierce v. New Hamipshire, came on for 
hearing. It appeared that the town of Cumberland, Rhode 
Island, had refused licence. The judgment of the court heUm, in 
each case, was unanvmously affirmed^ to wit, that thesellaws 
"were not inconsistent with the constitution of the United 
States, nor with any acts of Congress." 

§ 149. The position and feelings of the temperance party, 
immediately prior to the passing of the Maine Law, were those 
of mingled disappointment, hope, and despondency. Notwith- 
standing a moral-suasion movement carried on for twenty 
years, with a machinery unprecedented for its magnitude, and 
with a success almost marvellous, — a movement that had 
gathered into its ranks the successive rulers of the republic, 
the highest teachers, the most distinguished popular leaders, 
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the great organs of the press, and the almost nniversal chnrch 
of the West, — a movement that had manifested its power in 
redeeming tens of thousands, in moxdding fashion, in conqner- 
ing appetite and interest, and in penetrating and permeating 
with its opinions platform and press, pnlpit and forum, the 
school, the college, and the halls of legislation, — notwithstand- 
ing this career of progress, which, amongst moral and social 
organizations, is peerless in the history of modem times, in- 
temperance was scarcely visibly diminished, but, in the great 
tx)wns, rolled in like a devastating flood. True, there was a 
mighty difference between 1812 and 1831, and, in sentiment, 
between 1831 and 1851. . The fifbeenth report of the Temper- 
ance Union says : — 

* 

" The committee feel ne disposition to pass lightly by the evil, or to orer- 
rate the work accomplished. Intemperance is most appalling in our land. 
Its enginery is tremendous. The capital invested in the traffic it is impos- 
sible to estimate. Moral suasion has well-nigh done its worh^^^ — i.e, we 
add, aU that it is competent to do. 

" Little more could he done^'^ said a veteran reformer, S. C. 
Allen, in addressing the legislative society of Massachusetts, 
" without more efficient legal action,** The Rev. T. Brainard, 
D.D., of Philadelphia, at the sixteenth anniversary of the 
Temperance Union, expressed the same truth : — 

** We have come to a class of men who love money better than the right. 
The present laws have never been executed. They never can be executed. 
Wb have used up the oonsoienoe of the community. The men that 
have a conscience have abandoned the traffic." 

§ 150. History shows the utter hostility of the traffic to all 
reform, and the folly of compromises. The following illustra- 
tions, from the American law-reports, show that the traffic is 
restless under every restraint, impa^ent and evasive under 
every regulation, — that it not only engenders defiance of law 
in its supporters and victims, but is inveterately defiant of 
control. Thus all concessions of confidence have been blunders 
of poHcy. 

(a) The demand of a * moral character * in the conductor of a grog-shop 
was sought to be evaded by an assignment of licence I The judges properly 
ruled that * character * was not transferable. 

(&) The demand that sales of liquor should be in quantities of five 
gallons, and not for tippling purposes, was set at nought by selling al- 
together, and delivering by instalments. The judges ruled against the 
impudent fiction. 

(c) The decree that the distinct and double offenA^^ oil fteXUtv.^Ns^A'^^:^- 
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ing liquors in illegal quantities and at illegal times, and doing so vnthotU a 
licence^ had separate penalties, was attempted to be argued into one offence 
with a single penalty ! — so that conviction on one point would be acquittal 
on the other. The judges ruled against this modest plea. 

(d) The demand that liquor should be sold only under the authority of a 
licence was sought to be ignored by calling upon the prosecutor to proye the 
negative, — viz. that the seller had no licence / 

{e) The law that placed the power to license in the excise, on specified 
conditions, was attempted to be quashed by an application to the Supreme 
Court to compel the granting of a licence, — thus really vesting the power in 
the applicant! The judges of course overruled this plea. 

(/) When the community sued by its overseers, it was argued that, as 
the penalties went to the poor-fund, nobody in that parish could sue, 
because everybody was interested in the fine ! 

(g) The traffickers at last declared that any restriction of the trade was 
unconstitutional ! In 1845, the overseers of Norwich, N.Y., sued the two 
Inoebsolls for the penalty imposed upon the sale of rum ifi. less quantity 
than five gallons. The publicans pleaded, 1. That two persons cannot' be 
sued jointly ; 2. That the statute conflicted with the constitution of the 
States 1 The judge decided against both pleas. 

(h) The law which calls for a licence to sell the dangerous article^ was in 
1851 made a plea for jsuppbessino * temperance taverns^* where only inno- 
cent refreshments were sold ; with a view to secure to the traffic, not only 
the monopoly of drink-licence, but also the exclusive privilege of ofifering a 
safe accommodation to the traveller. The court decided that '* no licence 
is necessary to authorize the business of tavem-heeping^ the right to do to 
being common to all citizens.^* 

§ 151. The passing of tlie Maine Law inspired an immense 
and even snrprising enthusiasm in other States. Synods and 
conventions rapidly succeeded each other ; and their ntterances 
were of the clearest description. The Church saw and declared 
that the essential thing for its success was the removal of the 
impediment of the traffic; the citizen perceived that this 
measure was the measure of the time, needful to secure the 
fruits of every other. In Dr Cheever's expressive language, 
^^ Every interest of evil would go dovm, every interest of good 
would come i^." They looked and prayed for its advent as 
the Egyptian might watch and wait for the rising of the Nile, 
whose blessed waters should convert the parched earth into 
the fertile field. 

On the 21st January, 1852, in the Tremont Temple, in 
Boston, the citizens assembled for the presentation of their 
petition, to which 130,000 well-written signatures were attached. 
It was Ijorne on a double sleigh to the State House, over a 
rich banner, on which was inscribed, " The Voice of Massa- 
chusetts, — 130,000 Petitioners in Favour op the Maine 
Temperance Law." Seven days later, a * grand demonstration ' 
was made at Albany, the legislative capital of ^ the Empire 
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State.' The artillery company, gorgeous sleighs filled with 
officers, guests, and ladies, monster rolls of petitions, with 
300,000 signatures, and half a mile of teetotalers and Sons of 
Temperance, with splendid regalia and banners, assembled near 
* the Delavan- House,' and afber filing through the chief streets 
entered, by permission, the Assembly Chamber, where the 
meeting was called to order by the veteran Colonel Camp, and 
the claims of the law enforced by Dr John Marsh and others. 
The law asked for was, " a law to prevent pcmperism and crime.*^ 
The petitions were referred to select committees, which reported 
acceptable bills, and assigned reasons. The Senate reported 
that a greater number of petitioners had united in the request 
than had ever before been presented in behalf of any measure. 

From Maine the impulse spread to Minnesota ; this territory 
arriving second at the goal. The law passed both houses of 
the Legislature in March, 1 852, with the proviso that it be 
submitted to the people. The people at once gave it their 
imprimatur, and it became the law of the territory. (Singular 
to say, the Supreme Court pronounced it to be wwconstitutional 
for its having been submitted to the people ; but the Legislature 
did not repeal it.) 

In Rhode Island, the spring election returned a Legislature 
that (March 7th, 1852) enacted the law in tlie Senate without 
a count, and in the Assembly by forty-seven votes against 
twenty-seven ; being the third in this race of social redemp- 
tion. In Providence, a Maine Law mayor was returned by a 
majority of a thousand votes. 

The struggle continued in the Legislature of Massachusetts. 
180,000 petitioners prayed for the law, and the select com- 
mittee to whom the matter was referred, gave the petitioners 
a hearing, and were addressed in public by the Hon. Neal 
Dow, the Rev.'O. E. Othman, Dr Lyman Beecher, Rev. John 
Pierpont, and C. W. Groodrich. The committee reported a bill 
containing the essential features of the law, but stipulating 
for the manufacture and use of alcoholic liquor for all necessary 
and useful purposes. Though Massachusetts is, perhaps, the 
hest-educated state of the whole federation, and possesses great 
industry and wealth, it had not, hy these social means, even 
aided by the most remarkable temperance movement the world 
has ever seen, succeeded in preserving the Commonwealth 
from a frightfal sum of intemperance, pauperism, and crime. 
Above $8,500,000 were annually expended on the retail 
traffic, which involved a farther cost for pauperism of 
$2,000,000. There were nearly a thousand ^d'WiU., ^'isia 
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cliildi*en of tlie intemperate. The Bill finally passed both 
houses by large majorities, and was signed by iihe govemor, 
May 22, 1852. In January, 1855, the Massacbnsetts law was 
amended, a section relating to the seizure of liquor made ^ con- 
stitutional,' and some strmgent penalties added, inclndinga 
clause making the seller liable to be sued by the vnfe of tiie 
drinker, when damages could be proved to be the resnlt of the 
drinking. 

I]our victories won within the year, and still the tide of 
battle rolled on. The cry was set up, notwithstanding twenty 
years' agitation for tw licence, of * premature action.' By the 
doubting, the season for preparation is never used, as that of 
success never comes. 

Gallant Vermont, the ' Green Mountain State,' in December, 
1852, came fifth in the realization of this protective law, — ^the 
Legislature submitting the time of its action to the people. 
On the 5th January, 1853, at Buthland, in a State conventioii, 
the people expressed their viva voce satis&x^tion in the law with 
immense enthusiasm, and on the Gth February, affirmed the 
law by their votes, 

Michigan came dxtli ; and on the law being submitted to the 
people as to the time of its operation, they voted for its im- 
mediate action. The liquor party, of course, made what 
resistance they could, — feed the lawyers, bribed the legislators, 
and appealed to the judges. In 1856, seven out of the eight 
judges of the Supreme Court afl&rmed the * constitutionality * 
of the law.* 

§ 152. On the lOfch of March, 1853, in answer to attempts 

* A new law has jnst been enacted in Michigan, providing thai all'paj- 
ments for liquors hereafter sold in violation of law, shall be considered as 
having been received without consideration, and may be recovered btok, 
either by the party having paid the same, or by the wife, children, parent, 
guardian, husband, or employer. Every wife^ child, parent, etc., who 
shall be in any way injured in person, property, means of support or otA^- 
wisBj by any intoxicated person, or by reason of the intoxication of any 
person, shall have right of action and damages against the party selling or 
furnishing the liquor, And the owners of buildings having knowledge that 
intoxicating liquors are sold there at retail, as beverages, are made jointly 
and severally liable for damages in any suit instituted by the wife, husband, 
parent, or child. There are other provisions of the law, but the above eon* 
stitutes the important part of it, and is similar to the law in Ohio, where it 
works admirably. For instance, some time ago a man's team ran away 
with him while he* was intoxicated, and he was Uirown out of the Tebideand 
broke a rib, whereupon his wife brought suit against the man who sold her 
husband tlie liquor, and received ^500 doWax^ diax{i<a.%«<i^* — Ke^ttone Qood 
Templar, M&j 9ih, 1871. 
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made by the traffic to misrepresent the law, the people of 
Massachusetts held the largest temperance convention which 
had ever assembled in Boston, and passed some expressive 
resolutions of approval without a single dissentient. One was, 
" that this law is to be regarded as the total abstinence pledge 
of a whole State [in regard to the sale and purchase], — and 
that it is a duty to God and humanity, for the State, as for 
every individual, to keep the pledge unbroken ; and we beHeve 
in the manifest destiny of this law to spread, ultimately, with 
the spread of the Anglo-Saxon race." 

In the Autumn of this year (1853), a World's Convention was 
held in the city of New York, which was strongly prohibitive. 
Dr F. R. Lees was present as the representative of the British 
Temperance Association, and Mr John Cassell, as that of the 
London League (or National Temperance Society).* 

In some of the larger commercial towns, owing to that 
foreign influence and ' trade connection ' which sustained the 
prohibited slave-trade, the law was not enforced. In Boston, 
for example, things went on much as before ; though a strong 
protest against the neglect was drawn up by a large minority 
of the council. In fact, just prior to the passing of the law, 
above 700 licences were granted for a year by the city govern- 
ment. Citizens in the interior had only to visit Boston, in 
order to discover the merits of the law by the logic of contrast. 

Thirteen years later, we find a vast improvement, the State 
having now got its own constabulary, wholly independent of 
local influences. But in 1867, a licence law for fermented 
liquors was passed, t This, however, was soon repealed ; and 
i^ 1870, a kind of Permissvve Bill was passed, allowing the 
people annually to veto in their districts the sale of cider, wine, 
and beer : the sale of spirits being still prohibited by the 
State. 

The beautiful State of Ohio had been strongly moved by the 



* See Memoirs of the late Bey. John Marsh, D.D. 

t Its failure was soon evident ; for while in the 8 months of 1867, hefore 
the law was modified, only 65 criminals were sent to the State prison, in the 
same period of 1868, the number increased to 136. The chief constable 
reported, ** drmikenness is on the increase to a melancholy extent.*' The 
increase in the first qnarter for 1868 was 794 cases of dnmkenness. ** The 
rapid increase of crime and yiolence daring the past year is without prece- 
dent in the history of criminal experience.^* The fifth report of the Bqwl^ 
of State Charities said, " the effect in general \a ^o ^^^?iJc^^^ *0o>a^ ^^i^a.^ 
opinion seems already frowning upon the uiiaftftiii^^ oxict ol \Jc&iSi^>^««sia5ia.'- 
inga return to the safe regime of [absoluVe'^ i^iob!&]»\^oiir 
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prohibitory qnestion. Petitions, with 260,000 Bignatnres, we 
presented to the Legislature of 1852-3. Ohio snbseqaent 
declared the illegality of the sale for use on the premises ; a] 
the anthor has been in many towns and coanties where i 
citizens have enforced the law : but unfortunately, the Oover 
ment licence to sell drink and other things by retail, over-rid 
the state-law, and throws an impediment in the way of its genei 
enforcement. The worh of the law is imposed upon the citizei 

An old law in Wisconsin made tlie vendor of strong dru 
respmuihle for damages ; while, by another law in Iowa, evei 
dram-shop is declared a nuisance ^ which may at once be l3rok< 
up and exterminated.* But these enactments all spcured ti 
liquor ; and hence not one of them has completely answerc 
its end, or superseded the necessity for a Mains Law. All oth( 
laws allow the vendor to tra/nspla/nt his machinery and materi 
of mischief, which is the same folly as if a victorious gener 
should liberate his prisoners as fast as they were made,— 
course that, in recruiting the forces of the enemy, woul 
speedily put an end to his own victories. 

In March, 18f54, a prohibitory law passed the New Yoi 
Legislature with large majorities, but was unexpectedly vetoe 
by Governor Seymour. This created great excitement, an 
lost him his office at the fall election, Myron H. Clark beir 
triumphantly carried by the temperance party. In varioi 
States sharp remedies were attempted for abating the evils < 
the traffic. In Greensboro', Alabama, the liquor licence wi 
raised to $1,000 ; in Marion, Alabama, to $3,000. In Pennsy 

* How this may be made to work, the following will show, extracted fro: 
the Gkveland Era (Ohio) of Juno 1st, 1871 : 

'* One firm in Zanesville that has been engaged in retailing liquor f 
years has abandoned the business. Others have quit selling whisk; 
Capt. Aycrs, who owns the American Honse, has closed the saloon in thi 
building, and refused to let it to be used for that purpose. Mayor Rath hi 
at last seen that the law in relation to the closing of groggeries on tl 
Sabbath-day has been yiolated, and has taken action. On last Monday tf 
of these recalcitrant saloon keepers were arraigned before his honor, az 
fined $25 each and costs. 

*• On two squares in this city, where two weeks ago there were devi 
saloons, only three are now in operation." — Zanesville Courier. 

*♦ In Holmes county, Mrs Sarah E. Woods has obtained a verdict for $8( 
against six drunkard-makers." 

*♦ A second liquor suit has been commenced in Ravenna, Mrs Lnoy A. Peel 
wife of George W. Peck, having sued Harry Hill, saloon -keeper, and D. I 
Wheeler, Esq., owner of premises, for three hundred dollars damages I 
reason of the sale of liquor to her husband. In the first snit the liquor Belli 
pled guilty, paid the expenses, and closed the ooncem." 
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vania, the question was submitted to the people, and lost only 
by a majority of 3,000 votes against, in a poll of nearly 
300,000. 

On the 16th June, 1854, a Maine Law was carried in Old 
Connecticut by a vote of 148 to 61 in the popular branch of 
the Legislature, and 13 to 1 in the Senate. The law was fixed 
to go into operation on the 1st of August, and was sure to be 
executed, for at the head of the State was Governor Dutton, 
a good lawyer and staunch temperance man. In October, 
1854, he said : — 

(* The law has been thoroughly exeoated with much less difficnlty and 
opposition than was anticipated. In no instance has a seizure produced 
any general excitement. Besistance to the law would be unpopular, and it 
has been found in vain to set it at defiance. The principal obstacle in 
the way of complete success consists in the importation of liquors from the 
city of New Tork, in casks and demijohns, professedly for private use." 

The New Haven Advocate thus reports : — 

" From aU parts of tha State the tidings continue to come to us of the 
excellent workings of the Connecticut liquor law. The diminution of in- 
temperance, the reduction of crime and pauperism, the better observance of 
the Sabbath, ete., are the theme of rejoicing from every quarter. Men who 
voted against the law, and who have been its bitter opponents, are now its 
firm friends." 

On the 8th February, 1855, Indiana placed herself eighth in 
the race of prohibition, by overwhelming majorities, appointing 
the law to commence fix)m the 12th June. The decision was 
welcomed in the capital, Indianapolis, by rounds of artillery, 
and other tokens of public joy. Indiana has had the full opera- 
tion of the law arrested, through the indecision and imbecility of 
her courts. 

On the 20th of February, 1855, little Delaware (by a vote 
of 11 to 10 in the House) promptly passed a protective law, 
the ninth star in the banner of prohibition : the Dingo to the 
tardy South. In July, 1856, Mr T. B. Coursey, in announcing 
that the judges had unanimously sustained the law, says : — 
" Our law, which has not been more than half executed, has 
greatly diminished drunkenness, and almost entirely stopped the 
sale." 

§ 153. On the 12th April, 1855, completing protection to 
the four great free States of the West, came Iowa. Though 
tenth in the race of prohibition, Iowa was one of the first to 
declare the traffic a nuisance. The constitutionality of the 
law has been sustained by the courts. It has been vigoroualY 
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enforced in Keoknk, Iowa City, Gonncil Blnffs, and many 
towns and counties. 

On the lOth March, 1855, the Assembly aoid Senate dt 
Wisconsin passed the law, but the governor vetoed it. The 
political party which had been dominant for iorty years in 
Kew Hampshire was this month totally annihilated for its 
opposition to the law, good men of all pajrties (including some 
of its own) uniting in the defeat. 

Eleventh in the race was the territory of Nebraska, whid 
passed a Maiae Law, lest the tipplers and traffickers of Iowa 
should be induced to cross the line, and overrun their territory. 
It works well in many places, though not everywhere enforced. 

§ 154. Next, not least, the four years' labour of the Maine 
Law party in the Empire State was now to be consummated. 
In April, 1855, a prohibitory bill (somewhat marred) passed 
the Senate by 21 votes to 11, and the Assembly- by 80 to 45 ; 
and on April 7th, received the signature of the governor. 
New York State, therefore, arrived twelfth at the goal. An 
idea may be formed of the inveteracy of the opposition, from 
the fact that on the day of the bill passing the Assembly, 
points of order were called-to for nearly three hours in sno 
cession, in order to exhaust the patience of the House. 

§ 155. On the 13fch of August, 1855, the last of the New 
England States, New Hampshire, placed herself thirteenth in 
the race of prohibition. This was a crowning victory, which 
tended at once to sustain the law in the adjoining States, and 
to temper the reverse of the following year, to which we shall 
presently allude. Governor Metcalf , elected for a second time, 
in his annual message to the Legislature, 1856, said that " the 
act is having a salutary effect. It is more fully regarded and 
practically sustained than any licence law we ever had in the 
State. In many towns the sale of intoidcating liquors is whollj 
abandoned, and in others Hquor is sold onhj as other penal 
offences are committed, in secret,^* 

§ 156. It is important to understand that the legislative 
opponents of the Maine Law never propose reverting to the 
old system of irresponsibility. The New York Herald thns 
records a debate iu 1853 : — 

" The temperance excitement has nearly reached its zenith. The friends 
and opponents of the Maine liquor law have each presented their report!. 
Messrs Dewey and Odell propose to regulate the sale of liquor by electing a 
Board of Excise, with power to issue licences ; retailers in towns andTilIagH 
containing over one thousand ^oteia ^h'oJLV "^v^ Iot Ufieofia the aom of $100: 
in placeB containing two thoxxBanaL axiaL\rp^ttx^, VtfiSiv— Vi ^«3^ \tfi^[kM^«L 
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liquor, and thai to adults only, in taverns: not to be sold to any citizens ^ 
but to travellers alonct — retailers to be subject to pay all damages which 
may occur from intoxicated persons^ — and punishment to be inflicted for 
selfing to minors"* 

It is clear, that these penalties, if inflicted, would ruin the 
business. After the passing of the law in New York, the rum 
party are Tcnoton to have paid $10,000 to two leading journals 
for space to oppose the law, and lawyers were employed to 
scarry liquor cases to the minor courts, t When the verdict was 
in favour of the law, the case was moved to the ' Court of 
Appeals.' Yet, such was the respect of the genuine American 
population for "the States' collected will" — that, over two- 
thirds of the vast area of New York State, the law was im- 
plicitly obeyed and honoured. J What the state of things was 
in the fall of 1855, the journals of the day witness. The New 
York Reformer says ; — 

** This law has done a wonderful deal of good since it went into effect, 
notwithstanding the Herculean efforts of its foes to render nugatory its 
beneficent provisions. We advocate a * fusion ' of the yirtuous and order- 
loving of all parties to sustain it. Unprincipled political leaders may de- 
nounce the < fanaticism ' that lahours to ameliorate the condition of 
humanity, and will seek hy every means to chain the wheels of reform to the 
Jw^r-gemaut of conservatism — in vain I " 

On the 16th January, 1856, Governor Clark, in his message 
to the Legislature, thus manfully referred to the law : — 



tt 



Notwithstanding it has been subjected to an opposition more persistent, 
unscrupulous^ and defiant than is often incurred by an act of legislation, — 
and though legal and magisterial influence, often acting unofficially and 

* Gov. Pollock, in his message to- the Pennsylvania Legislature, 1866, 
shows that no one believes in the old system. " That the laws in existence 
were imperfect, and failed to check or control the evils of intemperance, is 
a proposition too plain to be doubted.'' 

+ No one need be surprised at the mendacious statement of the Daily 
Te%rajp/i in 1871 (made the day of Sir Wilfred Lawson's -motion for the 
second reading of the Permissive Bill), that the New England States^ one 
and ally had repealed the Prohibitory Law /// The fact is, that only one 
of them has repealed it — ^the little State of Bhode Island. The inference 
is, ' Have a wholesome scepticism in regard to the veracity and intelligence 
of the Opposition.' (See § 162.) 

{ It is a significant incident, showing how the most respectable classes 
regard the sale of spirits for tippling purposes as a social nuisance^ that 
when bands of women in the West, and even in Cattaraugus county. New 
York, — not drunken, noisy women, such as led the Exeter-bread-riot, but 
quiet, well-dressed, persistent ladies, — have gone to the gCQ^-«,Vvc^^'%>\aO«&^ 
the kegs and demijohns, and poured out the UqviOT, «i ^«gcfv&<^^ \.q 'Cc^^Vo'^iSRk- 
hold gods,— janes have, upon prosecuUon, iinw\«i>\^ wic^\Xifc^ 
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extra-judicially, have combined to render it inoi>eratiTe, to forestall ti 
decision of the courts, wrest the statute from its obyioiu meaning, and eret 
a general distrust in, if not hostility to, all legislatiye restrictions of tl 
traffic, — it has stilly outside of our large cities, been generally obeyed. T\ 
influence is visible in a marked diminution of the evils it sought to remedy 

The mayor of Albany intimated to his police, that if the 
meddled with the law at all they should be dismissed ! Tl 
Recorder of New York told the Grand Jury not to entertai 
any complaints ! Yet the parties who initiate snch proceeding 
publish to the world the failure of a law which they never triec 
— wishing the people to forget that a law com no more vm 
itself than can a physician's prescription. That some membe: 
of a family prevent the sick member from- taking the physic, 
surely very absurd as an argument against the wisdom of tl 
medicine. 

§ 157. At last came the anxiously looked-for decision 
the New York Court of Appeals at Albany. This court 
composed of four judges elected to it, and of four Justices ^ 
the Supreme Court. The judges on this occasion "were, Deni 
Alexander S. Johnson, Comstock, and Selden. The currei 
justices were, Mitchell of the first district; "Wright of tl 
third ; Hubbard of the fifth ; and Thomas A. Johnson of tl 
fourth. The cases were entitled ' People v. Wynchame] 
and * People v. Toynbee.' 

No doubt the New York act had several legal flaws in i 
but its legislative object and rRiNCiPLE was admitted to 1 
constitutional, only requiring to be amended in its expressii 
and process. The duty of the judges was to carry out tl 
obvious intentions of the law, under such limitations of \ 
generality as constitutional rights might require and fix, Tl 
only two points of importance, then, are these : — 

(a) Can the Legislature ' constitutionally ' decree that pt 
perty on hand, at a given time, is contraband when vsed in 
given way ? 

(h) Did the New York Act so * constitutionally ' deer 
liquor on hand to be contraband for certain uses ? 

To the first (a) the court unanimously answers, " It is coi 
petent." To the second (h) some of the judges reply, "T 
act does not express itself with sufficient specificiiess a 
discrimination. ' ' 

One thing, then, is certain : that tlie law is not unconstil 
tional because it is a Maine Law, or because it forbids the st 
of liqtior {on liand, or otherwise for ceTftaiu ^rpo«e*), l 

BECAUSE IT DOES NOT DO IHIS NNltB. «,\i^Y\C\E&1 ^e^S»^\a\Q«., ' 
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the friends of prohibition, then, marshal their forces anew, and 
march to the final victory in the old heroic spirit. They have 
succeeded in getting snch a law ; let them now tnm their atten- 
tion to perfecting its form and machinery, and to appointing 
the men who shall execute the measure. 

We conclude our historical sketch by a catalogue of the 
National Conventions which have been held in the States, 
showing their gradual advance in opinion and action. 

The First was held in Philadelphia, May, 1833 ; twenty-one 
States represented, and 400 delegates. Chancellor R. H. Wal- 
worth presided. The Convention discussed and settled the 
question that the traffic in intoxicating drinks, and the use of 
the same as a beverage, was morally- wrong. 

The Second assembled at 8a/ratoga Springs, August, 1836 ; 
348 delegates present, from nineteen States and Territories. 
Chancellor Walworth presided. The principle was firmly esta- 
bhshed of total abstinence from the use of all inebriating 
liquors as a beverage, and from the making and furnishing to . 
others. 

The Third was held at Saratoga Springs, July, 1841 ; 560 
delegates present. The Convention announced its judgment 
that "licence laws," authorizing sales of liquors, " are at vari- 
ance with all true poHtical economy, and one of the chief 
supports of intemperance." 

The Fourth convened at Sa/ratoga Springs, August, 1851 ; 
300 delegates, from seventeen States, present. The key-note 
was prohibition, and the " right and duty to bring the traffic 
to an end " was emphatically proclaimed. 

The Fifth Convention met at Saratoga Springs, August, 
1865, Hon. W. A. Buckingham presiding, resulting in the 
establishment of a PubUcation House, and the creation of a 
sound, able, and pure temperance Hterature, which is scatter- 
ing its tens of millions of pages yearly throughout the nation. 

The Sixth National Convention was held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
July, 1868. Hon. William E. Dodge, President. It declared 
that temperance, having its political as well as moral aspects 
and duties, demam^ds the persistent use of the ballot for its pro- 
motion. It took more advanced ground than any former Con- 
vention, and marks a new era in this great reform. 

§ 158. Let us now indicate, by some facts and figures, and 
by official, political, and professional testimonies, what have 
been the social results of an imperfect, because vK^k^ ^zvsiS^ 
impeded, prohibitory law. ^ 

The returns in the foUowing ta\>\e, V!i[iTiE\x«^^^^ 
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Operation of the New York law, are for the saTae period, savi 
Utica, which is for four months instead of six, of each year :— 



Committals for offences excluding 
drunkenness. 


1851. 


1865. 


Decrease in 

fitvourofthe 

law. 


Cayuga County Jail . 
Onondaga „ 
Seneca „ 
Ontario ,, . . 
Albany Watch House . . 
Syracuse (Police Record) 
Auburn „ „ . 
Rochester ,, „ . 
Utica ,, „ . 






85 

138 

75 

89 

1974 

778 

104 

1552 

165 


59 
103 

28 

45 

1278 

515 

50 
740 

80 


26 

35 

47 

44 

696 

263 

54 

812 

85 








4960 


2898 


2062 



As a contrast to this snccess of the partial application oi 
the law in New York State, glance at the difficulties in a 
neighbouring State arising from the presence of the liquor 
merely. This summer (1871), at Pittsburg, Penn., an ex- 
posure was made of the corruption of the county commissioners 
of licence. It was shown that nearly every provision of the 
Licence-law had been evaded. Two of the three commissioners 
had received hiibes from the rumsellers, and Neely and McGree 
were brought to trial. They pleaded guilty to four counts of 
the indictment, had to pay a fine of two thousand dollars, all 
the expenses of prosecution, and to undergo, in the county 
workhouse, twelve month's imprisonment! Or look at the 
I7th annual report of W. J. Mullen, prison agent, as to the 
failure of licence in Philadelphia : — " There are in the city 
36G churchesy 380 schoolsjhxit 8000 grog-shops. In 1870, there 
were no less than 31,G34 men and women arrested, of which 
15,288 were committed. Of these 12,266 — or four-fifths — 
are traceable to intemperance ; alcoholic stimulants being, with 
few exceptions, the exciting cause of all our crimes." 

§ 159. On the 27th August, 1853, the Hon. Neal Dow 
published the following : — 

'' At the time of the enactment of the law, rum-selling was carried on 
openly in all parts of the State. In Portland there were between three and 
four hundred rum-sbops, and immediately after the enactment of the law 
not one. The wholesale trade in liquors was at once annihilated. In 
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Portland, large nnmbers of men were reformed. Temptations to intem- 
perance were in a great measure removed oat of the path of the yonng 
and inexperienced.'' 

During tliis gentleman's mayoralty tlie House of Correction 
was for a time empty. 

" Ten Months' Effects (June 1st, '51, to Ma/rch 20th, '52). 

COMMITTALS. ' 1851. 1852. Decrease. 

To Almshouse 252 146 106 

To House of Correction for Intemperance . . 36 10 26 

Inmates of Almshouse on March 24th .... 112 90 22 

Out-door aid to Families 135 90 45 

" At the term of the District Court, in March, 1851, there were 17 indict- 
ments : at the term for 1852 there was but one (for petty larceny), the 
result of a mistake." 

We were ourselves in Portland a few days after this was 
published. At several hotels we asked for strong drink, but 
could not get it. In the spring of 1855, the Hon. Horace 
Greely visited Maine, and in ^e New York Tribune gave the 
following testimony : — 

<' The pretence that as much liquor is sold now in Maine as in former 
years is impudently false. We spent three days in travelling through the 
State without seeing a glass of it, or an individual who appeared to be 
under its influence ; and we were reliably assured, that at the Augusta 
House, where the Governor and most of the Legislature board, not only was 
no liquor to be had, but even the use of tobacco had almost entirely 
ceased," 

In a pamphlet of 100 pages, published at Toronto, entitled, 
* The Maine Law Illustrated,' being the tour of investigation 
made in February, 1853, by A. Farewell and G. P. Ure, on 
behalf of the Canadian Prohibition League, we find a vast 
number of testimonies to the same effect, from persons of the 
highest character, including bishops, judges, governors, mayors, 
marshals, magistrates, ministers, professors, physicians, coun- 
sellors, representatives, etc. Their own conclusion is thus 
stated: — "It is almost universally acknowledged to be as 
successful in its operations as any other penal law that ever 
was enacted." 

At Calais, on the New Brunswick border, N. Smith, Jun., 
of the Executive Council, says : — " Where enforced, the results 
are good ; the only places where it can be said to have failed 
are where they have had anti-Maine Law justices^ — irr€«^wv^ 
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tible for seven years save by impeaclimeiit. Many of those 
who sold liquor have turned their attention to other businesses, 
and are now better offtha/n when sellmg UquorJ** 

Mr Sydney Perham, Speaker of the Honse of Representa- 
tives, says: — "My knowledge of the workings of the law 
extends over a large section of the State. I can assnre yon 
the law works welV* 

Professor Pond, of Bangor, says : — " I have not seen a 
drunken man in our streets for the last six months. The 
House of Correction has been, at times, almost empty." 

Under date of September, 1854, the EdMmrgh News Ccm- 
missioner thus writes of Water ville: — "Ten or eleven years 
ago, the cost of pauperism rose from, $700 to ^1800 a year. 
This year, with twice the population, the public payments for 
the poor will not exceed $1000. The amioimt of crime is aho 
greatly lessened,** 

In March, 1852, the Marshal of Gardiner reports : — 

** At the commenoement of the official term of office there were in the dty 
fonrteen places where intoxicating liqnor was sold ; some of them the habit- 
ital resort of drunkeriy riotmiSy and disorderly persons 4 . . . But one 
person has been convicted of drunkenness for the Uist four months ; bnl 
two sent to the watch-house for the last six. The law has been rigidly and 
quietly enforced.'* 

The Marshal of Augusta reports for 1852 : — 

**Angnsta had four wholesale stores, business worth $ 200,000 a year ; 
retail shops, 25. . . . The police used to be called np 100 nights in a 
year. Since tlie passage of the law they have not been summoned once" 

A gentleman well known to the philanthropic world, who 
has several times visited the Western hemisphere in the in- 
terests of the slave, writes us as follows : — 

" 8th month 11th, 1866. 
** In the early part of the year 1854, whilst trayelling in the State of 
Maine, we came to Augusta, its capital. We were driven throngh the dtj 
in a sledge by our friend, J. B. Land, of Yassalboro', who, as we passed 
along, pointed out to us the city jail, the windows of which were boarded 
up, * This,* he said to us, * is owing to our Maine Law.' I think he re- 
marked, * It is empty now.* Thy assured friend, John OandiiKB." 

The Mayor of Bangor, in his message to the Council, AprO 
22nd, 1852, says : — " On the 1st July, 108 persons were selling 
Hqnors here openly ; 20 of them have left the city. Of the 
Temaining 88, not one Bella openVy." ^^ ixjaninjaiift^ the fol- 
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Decrease. 

1850-51. Inmates of Almshonse and Hoase of Correction 12,206 
1851-52. „ „ „ 9,192 

3104 

1850-51. Number of public prosecutions 101 

1861-52. „ „ 58 

43 

In 1855, the prohibitionists in Maine lost the election of 
governor. The temporary repeal of the law, and substitution 
of stringent licence, with pecuniary penalties, was all for the 
BEST; making the enemies of truth to illustrate it by the 
workings of error. Did the stringent licence law succeed in 
restraining that drinking, which certain lying newspapers 
affirmed the prohibitory law had increased ? The Fortlam>d 
Journal reported a vast increase of drunkenness, rows, bur- 
glaries, and other crime. The Bamgor Mercury said ; — " "We 
are informed by a person in the express business, that the 
quantity of liquors brought to this city this season is tenfold 
greater tha/n it was last yea/ry 

The Calais Advertiser said : — " We ha/ve seen more men reeling 
drunk through ounr street the last three months than we have seen 
before in the last three years,*^ 

The law was soon re-established, however, and those con- 
cerned in repealing it were sent to the right-about. 

§ 160. Southward, we pass to Massachusetts. The Hon. 
H. W. Bishop, judge of the Court of Common Pleas, says : — 

'* The violations of the law itself add to the criminal business. The 
operation of this new law has diminished the other class very much. 
Crimes of personal violence have hitherto constituted two-thirds of all our 
criminal business.** 

In January, 1856, it was announced that "the law has 
evidently driven the open liquor trade out of three-fourths of, 
the State. There has been a decrease of fifty criminals in the 
State prison.*' 

Mr Counsellor Chapman, of Springfield, said : — " Even those 
who, in their own families, use their wine, give their influence 
in favour of the Maine Law. Assaults were almost always 
committed under the influence of drink, and already that class 
of crimss has nearly ceased,^^ 

Mr Morton, police justice of Springfield, says : — 

** The city is much more quiet than it used to \>ft. Tsi^ ^OeL<5.^\iCi^3ss8i'^K^ 

give no correct information in regard to dTUTil6eunes8,"Viek<5.w\a^^«t»^'^^^'^'^. 

Been intonoated are arrested, which was not tHe ccwcbejwfc^ ^T^^et^^^^^*^^ 
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now sell in yiolation of the law. In this way the eriminal Imsiness appean 
to have increased ; hat as the other class of offences which formerlj con- 
stituted the chief husiness of the police ooort has almost entirely dit- 
appeared, this new class will soon be worked oat." 

The Rev. Mr Seeley, of Springfield, says : — " Its beneficial 
effects are remarkable. It evidently made a very great change 
in the moral state of the entire city. Its effects are veiy 
marked npon onr young men. (hir Lyceum lectures were neaer 
half 80 well attended.** 

In Worcester, the number of commitments for dmnkenneBS, 
from June to September, 1853, was 64 less than in the same 
months iu 1852 ; 106 less than in 1850. But in 1857, when 
the magistrates did not enforce the law, there were 60 per 
cent, more prisoners in the jail than in 1855. 

In various parts of the State there were held mnsters, catiile- 
shows, public celebrations, at which the peace and order sat- 
prised all spectators, and opened a new era in the history of 
such assemblages. The diminution of arrests for drunkenness 
was 77 per cent. If there has since been a relapse, it was 
from no defect in the law ; it was enforced long enough to show 
its power. 

In the city of Lowell, according to the Hon. Mr Hunting- 
don, the mayor, for the two months ending September 22iid, 
1851, there were committed as drunk to the watch-house 110; 
reported as being seen drunk, not arrested, 390 ; total, 500. 
In the corresponding period, 1852, when the law came in 
force, there were committed to the watch-house for drunken- 
ness, 70 ; reported as seen drunk, but not arrested, 110 ; total, 
180; dvtninuti&>i, 320. 

Mr D. W. Alford, of Greenfield, said : — " A year ago there 
were from 20 to 30 grog-shops ; I don't think there is one now. 
The law has been a blessing beyond anything we ever had, I was 
afraid to send my own child, a boy of ten, into the streets 
unprotected a year ago. Now females are perfectly safe." 

l)r J. W. Stone, representative for Boston, says : — 

'* It is one of the peculiarities of this law, whatever theories drawing i 
different conclusion we might in advance apply to it, that where it has been 
most efficiently executed, there the greatest results in the suppression oj 
crime have been satisfactorily achieved; and it has seized with snoh strong 
hold upon the hearts of the people, that its popularity has in those plscei 
hecome invincible.',' 

Speaking of a great po\iticaY ■mee\m^^\v^\d.\3a. ^e^iember, 
18S6, ihe Boston Telegrouj^h says •.— '' "We A-^A uol ^^ a dmin^ 
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man on the ground. This was ourmg to the fact that liquor was 
not sold. Two or three men attempted to sell, but were soon 
routed, and took to their heels." — So much for people 
* rioting ' about prohibition ! 

§ 161. Proceed we next to Connecticut : First, of Hartford, 
Mr H. Y. Phelps says (February, 1855) :—. " The fighting 
and rioting, once so common, have entirely disappeared. Open 
drinking is stopped." 

Judge Bulkeley says : — " There is much less drunkenness, 
much less liquor sold now. It is not sold openly at all, but 
is driven into secret places. The number of misdemeanors is 
far less." 

Mr L. S. Cowles, says : — " I have seen ten men drunk before 
this law passed, for one seen since. It was only when a 
drunken man was making some assault that he was taken up 
formerly." 

Mr D. Hawley, city missionary, says : — " I have a mission 
Sabbath school. Since the 1st of August it has vncreased 
one-third. I have seen in my rounds, wives, mothers, even 
young women, the worse for liquor, — hut all that has changed ; 
and in my conversations with the poor, many of them say 
that the law must have come from heaven, — it is too good to 
have been framed by man." 

Of Hartford, containing 20,000 people, a resident said, he 
had not seen a single intoxicated person during the year ! 

The Hartford Courant, of Dec. 21st, 1854, has this : — 

July, 1863. Committals to the "Workhouse 16 

July, 1864. „ „ „ 20 

August,l864. „ „ „ 8 

August to December y 1864, discharged from the House 23 

" On September 9th, there was not a single male person in the^ work- 
house, — which, except for two females, would have been tenantless. Is 
there a sane person who doubts for an instant what has caused this 
result?'* 

In Middletown, police expense was reduced by $1,200 — 
fully one half. 

Mr Freeman, of Haddam village, says : — " Paupers reduced 
from 10 to 4. Quite an improvement in the sale of necessary 
articles of life." 

Mr Day, of East Haddam, says : — " Drunkenness diminished 
decidedly. Persons in almshouse, previously^ 2A\ isss^ ^\^. 
No person sent to jail since the law enacted?* 
J?r F. FamswoTth, of Norwidi, Jan., l'^^^, ^1[^^— ""'^'^ 
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(miount of disease in poor families is not one-tenih what it mof. 
Casualties are largely diminished." 
The Norwich Examiner has the following : — 

COMMITTALS. {Aug, 1, to Jultf 31.) 1853-54. 1854-55. Beeretae. 

To Norwich Almshouse 61 40 21 

To New London County Jail 220 127 93 

'*0f the 220 cases, 73 were for drunkennes, and 4 for selling; of the 
127 cases, 35 were for drunkenness, 2 for getting liquor tinder false pre- 
tences, and 16 for selling ; and these cases must obviously, under the ecm- 
tinned operation of the law, cease. Number in jail Attgust 1st, 1855, 16. 
Four times as many sellers have been committed the past year as dmiog 
the previous year ; but only half as many drunkards.*^ 

The Home Journal, of July 7th, 1855, says : — " The Maine 
liquor law has mined the jail business completely. The jail at 
Wyndham is to he let for a hoa/rding-house." 

Mayor Brooks, of Bridgeport, gives emphatic testimony in 
favour of the law, in his report to the Common Council 
When mayor, three years before, he was called np three 
nights out of five, throughout the entire year, to disperse 
brawling and noisy mobs. " During the past year I have nok 
been called upon in a single instance, by the watch at night, to 
suppress or disperse any assemblage of riotous persons. It 
is a rare sight to see a person drunk." 

Chambers^ Jov/mal, January 20, 1855, cites as follows : — 

** On the 1st of August, 1854, the new law came into operation in Con- 
necticut, and was carried out in a very stringent manner. A great change 
was visible immediately after, in New Haven, the capital. The noisy gaogi 
of rowdies disappeared, and their midnight hrawls ceased ; onr streeti 
were quiet night and day ; and the most violent opponents of the law said, 
* If such are the effects of the law, we will oppose it no longer. ' A fev 
persons got intoxicated upon liquor from New Tork, and were promptlj 
arrested, and fined 20 dollars and costs, which they paid, or went to jafl. 
As to the prisons and almshouses in the various pa^ of the State, tbey 
are getting empty. A large numher of our most desperate Tillains, who 
formerly kept grog-shops and gamhling-houses, have emigrated, finiiing 
business so bad. Several who kept gambling-saloons and disorderltf 
houses, in defiance of law, declared that neith&r one nor the other can be 
supported without liquor.*^ 

The Puritan Becorder, in the spring of 1856, contained a 
letter, from which we transcribe the following paragraph, 
showing how the law cherishes charitable forethought : — 

<* There was less complaint than usual on the part of the poor. The 
attention was more awake on the subject ; more had been eontrihuted and 
done to Beoure the relief needed. T\ie "^oox niot^ ^QincsuASASl^ hnabanded 
their own resources. The opetaAioii ol VJci^ "^isMift \j«« \»ft. ^tRcoB^ 
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counteracted the sources of want. These heneficial effects have been per- 
ceived to be increasing ever since the law began to take effect. Another 
fact tells with emphasis. It is the markad diminution of fires. Since 
August 1st, 1854, the ' loss of property from this cause has been fully 
one-half less,** 

Rev. Leonard Bacon, D.D., of New Haven, Baid :— 

'* The operation of the law for one year is a matter of observation to the 
inhabitants. Its effect, in promoting peace, order, quiet, and general 
prosperity, no man can deny. Never for twenty years has our city been 
80 quiet and peaceful as under its action. It is no longer simply a 
question of temperance, but a governmental question — one of legislative 
foresight and morality." 

§ 162. Rhode Island comes next, — ^where, however, various 
obstacles have been placed in the way of the enactment. Mr 
Barstow, the Mayor of Providence, said: — "After the law 
had been in operation three months, I published statistics, 
showing that the law, in that short time, had made a reduc- 
tion of nearly 60 per cent, in our monthly committals." 

Mr H. W. Conant writes, in June 1871, as follows: — 

*' Ours is the only State among the New England sisterhood that has so 
far back-slidden as to license the sale of intoxicating liquors.* The people, 
however, are awakening to renewed activity. Hundreds of reformed men 
walk our streets (in Providence) erect, who have been slaves to rum. We 
expect to bring back the State to prohibition. About one third of our towns 
only grant licences, but a sufficient number do so to curse the whole State. 
The morality of those towns that do not grant them, is proverbial." 

In Vermont the law has been successfal. In July, 1853, 
Mr L. Underwood, States' Attorney of Chittenden County, 
wrote from Burlington : — 

<*The law has put an end to drunkenness and crime almost entirely. 
From Dec. 1, 1852, until March 8, 1853, complaints were made to me, 
almost daily, for breaches of the peace. Since ihe 8tA of March^ two 
complaints have been made for such^ offences^ and only one was caused 
by drunkenness." 

Mr M. L. Church, said, February, 1855 : — " I am very 
much pleased with the law. You might stay here for a 
month, and you would not see a drunken man in the city." 

The Grand Jury of the County in their report, said : — " We 
feel highly gratified to find the jail destitute of mmates, — a 
circumstance attributable, in a very great measure we believe, 
to the suppression of the sale of intoxicating liquors." 

At the fall elections of 1856, General Fletcher, the pre- 



* The TeraoiouB Telegraph Bays all ttie "filc^ "Eoi^JMi^ ^\»5«s^ \iaj^^ 
repealed the law. 
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sident of the State Temperance Society, -was elected gover 
of the State. On the 9th of October, in delivering nia n 
sage, he used these words: — "Coming from all portions 
the Commonwealth, you Iw/ue personal knowledge of the pra 
cat operation of this law, and its adaptation to dccomplish 
purposes for which it was designed.*^ 

§ 163. Last of the New England States, conies New HaE 
shire, so long the * grog-shop ' for the * thirsty sonls * of i 
bordering States. 

In March, 1856, the Journal annonnced that "the 1 
works admirably in all parts of the State. Pauperism a 
critYie are almost unhnouimy 

The Enquirer, published at Dover, says (Sept., 1856); 
" The jail, which usually has a good supply of tenants, I 
been entirely empty for several weeks past,*' Another rep( 
from Strafford County announced that " for several weeks i 
jail has been empty. '^ 

§ 164. Iowa. — A letter from the State's Attorney says: 
" The prohibitory law in this State is doing considerable good, 
ivorks well. If vigorously carried out, it will effect more th 
all the moral-reform lectures that can be mustered into t 
service." A correspondent, August"_14th, 1856, says : — " Tk 
are many towns in Iowa where there is not a glass of liqu 
sold, and, if the reformation continues, all the citizens of tii 
lovely prairie State will soon be free from the "withering su 
blasting effects of the liquor traffic." 

§ 165. Mr T. Hughes, M.P., author of * Tom Brown's Sck 
Days,' said iu an address iu London, on his American travc 
in 1871 :— 

" He did not see a single drunken person in New England, In Bosb 
and other towns, a man would have to go up one street and down anotl 
to find a glass of liquor — a great improvement on Great Britain, All mai 
facture or sale of intoxicating liquors, except by anthorized agents, 
unlawful. This law is not allowed to remain a dead-letter.'* 

So in England, though a law may be evaded, it is not a de 
letter. The London Telegraph, July 26th, 1871, says: "1 
fewer than 42 tradesmen iu the southern districts of t 
Metropolis were punished last week for having firaudule 
weights and measures in their possession." Does it therefc 
cry out for the repeal of this law ? 

Testimony of the Author. 

From April, 1869, to A^xii, 1B70, I was observii 
the social condition oi fhe T3mte^ ^\»Xfe^ o1 "^^^e^ kaasssM 
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travelling during that period over a belt of country extending 
from South Carolina and Kentucky in the south, to Canada, 
Lake Superior, and Minnesota in the north; and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific coasts. One matter of my special 
observation and inquiry concerned the Hquor laws of the 
various States, whether licensing or prohibitory ; another, the 
social and poHtical conditions of the people as ajffected 
by drunkenness. 

1. In the east, west, and south, in both town and country, 
in large cities and in small, in winter and in summer, whether 
amongst the Irish, the Germans, the English, or the native 
population, I found intemperance to prevail, with its usual con- 
sequences, very much as it does at home, wherever liquor was 
openly sold, Neither climate, nor race, neither national educa- 
tion, nor social rank, appeared to make any material difference. 
Even in the exquisite climate of California, with its light 
wines, drinking exhibited its foulness and its ravages, just as 
in whisky-cursed Kentucky, Carolina, Ohio, and New York. 

2. I visited the chief cities of the regions named, including 
Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, Albany, 
Utica, Rochester, Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, Dayton, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, and San Francisco, where the liquor traffic is 
licensed or free, and in all these I noticed an abounding in- 
temperance and debauchery, with the common and lamentable 
consequences of such a state ; and, in most of those places, 
especially had, corrupt, and costly mwriicipal goverrmients, where 
the liquor traffic displays itself not only as a social nuisance, 
but as a vile 'political tyrann/y, interfering with the legitimate 
action of political parties. 

3. In visiting many scores of smaller towns and villages, 
and carefully reading the newspapers from day to day, I never 
saw, read, nor heard of, a single example of the efficacy of 
licence, or of the success of free trade, in strong dnnk. 
Every one, whatever his politics or party, admitted that 
LICENCE IS A FAILURE Under all its past conditions, and every 
one avowed that "something must be done ** in order to check 
intemperance. No one is satisfied with the existing state of 
things, save the traffickers (chiefly German and Irish) who 
live upon the degradation and defilement of their neighbours. 

4. On the other hand, in thirteen states and territories,. I 
have seen the local or general operation of prohibitory laws ; 
and whoever states that they are, in any sense, failxire«».> ^^-^yiiRs^ 
what is contrary to the fact. I have seen Wtiti^ ^^^ corossfec^ 
diatricts, and even whole coTmtieB, in OoiQii^Qi\*\e^^> "^^axs^^^ 
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Massacliusetts, New Hampshire, Ohio, minois, Iowa, etc., 
where drunkenness is all but unknown, where pauperism is 
nearly extinct, where crime occurs only at rare intervals, 
never in aggravated forms, and where a lunatic, or an idiot, 
will not be found among thousands of the popnlation. In the 
prohibitory district of Vineland, New Jersey (pop. 12,000), 
the taxes for pauperism and crime are one per cent., fires are 
rare, and fire insurance needless. In the university district of 
Evanstown, Michigan, not a single drunkery exists, and 
intemperance and crime are unknown. It is only a type of 
many other places in the same state. In Portland, Maine, I 
found hardly any criminals in gaol, and the most serious crime 
committed was that of transgressing the Anti-Ldqnor and Anti- 
Gambling Law. In New Hampshire and Vermont I spent a 
fiDrtnight, travelling from town to town, and in all that time 
never saw policeman or prison, drink, drunkard, or beggar. In 
Iowa City, in Council Blufis, and in many other towns, I never 
saw an open-liquor-shop, nor a drunkard, nor any of the 
ordinary and outward signs of intemperance as known in 
Britain ; and in many of the new towns of Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, and Missouri, I was credibly informed that 
their charters excluded the establishment of liqnop shopfr 
Over vast regions of North America, various forms of liquor 
prohibition are conferring great blessings upon the people, 
and ensuring a grand success to the emigration which is 
founding a new civilisation in the West, free fipom the taint 
and entenglement which corrupts ourselves. Oreely City is 
a splendid example of success.* Even in distant Utah, as I 
saw, the poor, ignorant Mormons — once the pariahs of 
Britain, born to conditions worse than their masters' horses 
— had, by means of the safeguard of Prohibition, founded a 
colony and a city, conquered the obstacles of nature, made the 
wilderness to blossom Hke the rose, and created a state oi 
society, which for wealth, comfort, and morality, the absence 
of lunacy and pauperism, of corruption and crime, shames the 
proudest capitals and cathedral cities of so-called Christendom ;t 
demonstrating that a true principle and law will eifect more 



* For particulars of Greely City, see Mr Goiild*s account in the Trarelkr 
for August, 1871. 

t I speak of the * open sale ' and the clear result of it. There were thi«e 
Gentile hotels, where liquor was sold to traveUers : for this privilege » hetn 
licence is levied, and the houses are jealously watched, so that the pro- 
prietors are careful not to tittHB^e^^ ^^tl m^xaXi \^^ ^Nsns^sigs^ Qcmditiooft 
of Bale. 
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for the genuine civilisation of mankind than all the moral and 
material appliances of Church and State, when underlaid by 
the sensualising machinery of the liquor traffic. 

§ 166. In Canada the agitation on behalf of the Maine Law 
has been carried on with varying success, but with substantial 
progress. After long effort, the temperance men succeeded in 
turning the attention of their Legislature to the traffic in strong 
drink, and, as a result, in 1855, a prohibitory law passed their 
legislative assembly by a vote of fifby-one to twenty-nine. The 
bill, however, was obstructed in every way, and at last thrown 
over, on a technical objection, referring to some omission in 
the forms of the House. This but increased the ardour of 
the friends of the bill. Petitions poured in during the next 
session. The petitions in favour were signed by 108,417, in 
proportion to every 4388 against it. Amongst others, the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Montreal, with 20,000 of his parish- 
ioners, signed a petition, praying the Canadian parliament to 
outlaw the liquor traffic. Special committees of inquiry were 
appointed by the House of Assembly and the Legislative 
Council. Both committees reported the results of their investi- 
gation. The Council recommended licence, but the Assembly 
reported in favour of downright prohibition, declaring that "no 
legislative reform had been demanded with such unanimity." 

In 1853 the principle of prohibition was applied to localities 
in which public- works were in progress ; it being forbidden 
" to sell, barter, or dispose of any kind of intoxicating liquor 
within a distance of three miles of any puhlic^works declared to 
he in progress.'^ In 1855, a new * Municipal Act ' enabled 
County Councils to free their districts from the traffic by their 
own ordinance. 

In Nova Scotia a prohibitory liquor law is steadily de- 
manded. In 1855, a bill was introduced and carried through 
the House of Assembly, which passed on the second reading 
by a vote of twenty-nine to nineteen ; and, on the third, with- 
out a division. In several counties, the traffic i? suppressed 
with great benefit. 

In the Province of New Brunswick prohibition has still 
further developed itself. A law was adopted in 1853, which 
prohibited the sale of spirits^ but licensed other intoxicants. 
As might be expected, a measure so partial failed in obtaining 
a satisfactory result, and it was repealed in 1854. From the 
first this measure has been regarded by the friends of ^^cjVja.- 
bition as an insidious trium.p1[i oi t\ie ^icl^OT Vo^o^'t^'eKi^^^i^^^^ 
sought, through ita failure, to retard t\ift coiccca.^ ^\jc\\%^^- 
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The failnre of the law of 1853, however, did not disgust 1 
people with legislation, but only made them resolve that th 
fatnre legislation slionld be sounder. At the next electioi 
strong temperance House was returned, the most eamesi 
that party entering the government. Nothing conld be mi 
emphatic than the decision of public opinion. According 
in 1855, a law was passed " totally prohibiting the manut 
tnro, sale, and importation of all intoxicating drinks," to tt 
effect from January 1st, 1856. Sent for ratification to 1 
home government, accompanied by a dispatch, containi 
thirty elaborate paragraphs intended to dissuade the gove 
ment from recommending the queen to sanction the measn 
the bill was referred to a committee of the Privy Comn 
and, on their report, ordered to go into operation as fixed a 
declared. Every effort was directed to defeat the operation 
the law ; mobs were organized, disturbances initiated ; 1 
these attempts of the trade only stimulated the enthusiasm 
tlie upholders of the bill. Mass meetings, in favour of pro 
bition, were held, and energetic steps adopted for enforci 
the law. Burin fj the first twenty days of January^ 1856, n 
wifhstanding all dlfiimdties, the intemperance of the city of 
John teas reduced 80 per cent. At last a willing hand ti 
found to deal a blow at the law. The lieutenant-governor, 
his own rcs])onsihiUfy, dissolved the Assefinhhj, the minisi 
resigned, and then, with a new ministry, the lieutena] 
governor precipitated an election. . The stratagem "was si 
ccRsful, and the law fell, under the pressure of prerogative ne"v 
before exercised in the colonies since the recognition of thi 
independent constitution, and which has not been assorted 
the mother country since the bad days of the Stuarts. 

In 1871, a Permissive Prohibitory Act was adopted in Ne 
FOUNDLAND; wliilc in the colony of New Zealand, the Licensi 
Act has had the Prohibitory local option clause introduce 
Norfolk Island, also, whereto the happy and pure Pitcai 
Islanders have been transferred, is under the protection 
Prohibition. 

§ 107. In the meanwhile the temperance movement achiev 
its partial triumphs in other countnes. In Lapland and N< 
way it has had a saving effect, and arrested the downwa 
progress of tlioir j)ec)plc, but in other parts of the continent 
Europe, after a iew spasmodic efforts in Poland, in t 
Netherlands,* and in Germany, — where Pastor Boetcher, 

* In ZwoUo a teetotal society liaa "been iotme^, wa.vi N>Mc>\i^ Ni^i^ ^(^Nsx^ 
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Kirchrode, Hanover, attempted much with indifferent success, 
— the cause has all but died out. The beer- drinking and 
wine-soaking of the continent seem to have killed the soul of 
Christian self-denial, and to have made ' pleasure ' the great 
aim and end of life.* 

In Great Britain the cause has fared better, especially 
in Scotland, the North of England, aoid Wales. The Free 
Kirk and the Evangelical Union of Scotland have generally 
patronized the movement, and the Scottish Tempercmce 

ertions of Adam YonScheltema, of Amsterdam, and the Baroness Haersolle, 
the beginnings of a possihle reformation may be seen. The latter has 
translated and published the capital pamphlet l^ Dr Mackenzie, called 
Condensed Temperance FactSj which has won the adhesion of some clergy- 
men of note, as well as that of other gentlemen. 

* The fallacy of * French Sobriety * is now gone to the limbo of a hundred 
other fallacies of drinkers. In June 1871, the Paris newspaper, the Nation 
SouverainCy utters the first articulate cry for prohibition : — 

** If there is a law which should be passed with all urgency, if there is a 
law which the moral and physical health of our population imperiously de- 
mands, it is the law against drunkenness. Drunkenness from absinthe, and 
alcoholic liquors of sdl kinds, has brutalised, maddened, and transformed 
into wild beasts all these sorrowful fruits-sees of journalism and of the 
schools, — all these deserters from intellectual labour, whose crimes have 
overwhelmed Paris. The manufacture and sale of absinthe, and other 
alcoholic stimulants whose effects are of a like nature, should he absolutely 
prohibited. If this is thought too radical, let them be tolerated for exporta- 
tion [i.e. if other nations choose to be fools, let them 1] — ^but these sinister 
propagators of furious madnesg should for ever disappear from amidst a 
a people whom their effects have enervated, then perverted, and finally 
turned into beasts." 

Even the flashy and fallacious Daily Telegraphy in its issue of July 26, 
1871, has had to record the bursting of the bubble of French temperance, 
which it has written-up for so many years : — 

** A deputy has laid before the bureau of the Assembly a project of law 
regarding drunkenness, and the best means of putting down that vice. 
Formerly all France drank merrily, clicked glasses together, and sang 
Anacreontic ditties ; but the French, as a people, did not get tipsy. [Rome 
was not built in a day.] French conviviality might be hastily assumed to 
be due to the fact that France was essentially a wine-growing and brandy- 
producing country ; but, although temperate, she was no teetotaler. The 
Spaniards are all but teetotalers; yet their coarse red wines are exported 
in thousands of hogsheads to adcdterate and * fortify ' the French growths, 
and they continue to make half England stupid or bilious with brandied 
sherry. Italy, herself an extensive wine-grower, may be quoted next on the 
list for moderation ; and only the third place could be assigned to France. 
Spain and Italy continue to be as rigidly temperate as ever. [No. ] But la 
belle France^ the mistress of civUisation, the queen of the worlds haa^ 
to the horror of her senators and the scandal ol l£iTtto^^,\siJ2J8?Ck.\»<2» ^stss^ko^^. 
There is, unhappily [now], no denying and no ^o^^vii^ o^«t XJa^^sw^X.. el^^ 
Orleans left France as they found it, and as \ii«» -BoxaXiOTL^ V'«w^'V«^^^=^'-' 
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League and Scottish Permissive Bill Association are m 
two powerful organizations, — the former having a large a 
Bucccssful publiHhing establishment. Both societies ha 
organs of their own, — the first-named a weekly Jmvnial, t 
second a monthly issue, The Social Reformer, In Ireland, t( 
especially in Dublin and the north, there is consideral 
activity, but no national life. A large number of Presbyteri 
divines of Ulster are abstainers ; but their fervour is lessem 
and their usefulness limited, as with the Slavery questi( 
by dogmatic prejudices based upon popular misinterpretatic 
of Scripture. 

In England there are thousands of temperance soc 
ties and four or five general Leagues, working in sevei 
districts or counties, as ICast, West, and North. The Epis< 
pal Church of England has a society of its own, and npwai 

TivaciouB, merry, and sobcr.^ The first empire did not drink;' and, inde 
the first emperor t that scnipuloiuly abstemious man, to whose pale cheeks 
glass of Burgundy would bring the colour, had intense hatred of intoxi 
tion. Meanwhile, Paris was getting eTen more dnmken than the provinc 
Some malignant fate seemed to have been bent on snatching away from 
nnhappy inhabitants everything good and wholesome, and leaving them 
fltoad, only three varieties of hell-fire — gunpowder, petroleum, and 1 
brandy. To complete the enjoyments of the besieged, there was abnnda 
of absinthe — a horrible alcoholic concoction which, for taste, has been a 
pared to * a black dose turned green,' and which can be warranted to m 
its devotee raving mad. Long before the war, however, Lutetia i 
verging towards tipsiness. Years before Sedan, absinthe was ohriste 
* La Foe aux yeux verts ' — the fairy with the green eyes. The EzhibK 
of 1807, the myriads of foreigners it brought to Paris, tJie establishmeni 
German breweries, and the sale of English beer throughout the capital- 
contrilmted to force France into the downward path,** 

We add, that intemperance has been growing in France, as in many oi 
lands, because the conditions — drinking facilities and fashions — have I: 
growing. The only cure is the removal of the cau^e. 

^Not true. Louis Philippe lamented to Mr Delavan the intempen 
of tlio land. Every lunatic asylum for 100 years has proclaimed it. 

^It did. See the Alsace tales of Erckmann-Ohatrian, and the historic 
Mercier and Oarlyle. 

Mercicr says : " The festival in the church of Saint Enstaoe offered 
spectacle of a great tavern. Around the choir stood tables overloaded ' 
bottles, sausages, pork-puddings, etc. The guests flowed in and oat thrc 
all doors : children of eight — girls as well as boys — put hand to plate in 
of liberty : they drank also of the bottles, and their prompt intoxica 
created laughter/" 

Carlyle says : *' Man after man is cut down ; the sabres need sharpen 
the killers refresh themselves from wine-jugs. Onward goes the butcl 
An AnolaU in drab greatcoat Bernu^ ow.\. Wi^ '^^^ot It^Ta \aa <y^ai 4 
bottieJ* 
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of 700 of its ministers have joined it. The Wesleyans also 
have their societies. Three associations, however, are specially 
noticeable for their peculiarities and their influence. First 
and oldest, the British Temperance League, founded in 1835, 
which employs a staff of agents, and publishes a monthly 
organ. Its principles are thorough on all points ; the head- 
quarters are at Bolton, Lancashire. Second, the National Tern- 
jperance League, the operation of which is chiefly confined to 
London and the South. It aims to operate by semi-private 
action, especially on the 'respectable classes, 'and has done much 
good work amongst soldiers. Last, not least, comes the ' Grand 
Alliance,* as Lord Brougham named it — the vastest and most 
efficient of all the temperance organizations the world has 
yet seen. Its executive meet at Manchester, and its grand 
aim is expressed in its title — * The United Kingdom Alliance 
for the total and immediate Suppression of the Liquor Traffic' 
It was established in 1853, and has for many years issued a 
weekly newspaper of large circulation — The Alliance News. 

Within the temperance body, however, there is an imjperium 
in invperio — a power that is destined, if wisely worked, to de- 
velope into an invincible army of social reformcTs — ^we mean 
the Good Templar organization, the nature and need of which 
will be explained in our ninth division. 

§ 168. The inferences from our historic review are too plain 
to need farther exposition. We insist, at this juncture, on 
one point only — ^the absurdity of the old quackeries of cure ! 
The REASONS of the failure of Licence in all history, are three- 
fold, and essential to the system. As, therefore, it never was, 
so it never can be, a success. 

First, the Traffic is one in ' a dangerous article.' The essential 
operation of alcohol is to disturb the nerves, and excite the 
circulation; and thus to alter the functions of the brain. 
" Moderation," says Mr G. H. Lewes, " oils the hinges of the 
gate leading to excess." The feelings of the drinker alter 
with the dnnk, and the conduct follows the feelings. Hence 
increased susceptibility to irritation, and lessened power of 
restraint, and all the misrule, debauchery, and crime consequent 
upon the traffic. It is simply preposterous for the law to say 
' sell this disturber,^ but see that no disturbance results! 

Second, the Traffic must necessarily be public. It is the 
PUBLiciTT of the trade that constitutes its temptation. Secret 
sale and drinking are no seductions, because tWj «s^ t^^H» ^<ae^. 
The common and open sale is -wlaat ^<B^a.NT Ta»fi^i» ^^i:^'^^^'^'^*^^ 
order to abolish the public tempta^ioTi. 'YoXtfi^'^^ ^^JaaNxs^s^^ 
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is, therefore, to legalize a snare : and even one sach snare ma] 
be the undoing of a commnnity. 

Tliirdy the trafficker has a strong motive for selling as mncl 
liqnor as possible to aZZ persons, at all times : whereas the 
pnblic interest requires tlmt as little as is possible should hi 
sold. Hence the public and private interests conflict. Now, 
wherever a premium is oflfered for doing wrong, wrong will hi 
done. Mr J. S. Mill admits this, in his work on ' liberty. ' 
'* The INTEBEST of thesc dealers in promoting intemperance i£ 
a real evil, and justifies the State in imposing restrictions and 
requiring guarantees," to which we need only add, that the 
justification extends only to the effectual plan for securing the 
end, and not at all to inefficient restrictions.* 

Thus the Licence-system is seen to be utterly inconsistent 
with its avowed objects — the sv/pjpression of public evil ; since 
the measure of its extension is the measure of the drankenness 
and debauchery it professes to suppress. Its inconsistency is 
the explanation of its failure ; it seeks to extinguish a burning 
city by licensing a profitable trade in dangerous combustibles, 
— ^to dry up a poisonous stream by paying men to dig wells 
that perpetually feed it, — to stop the leak of a sinking-ship by 
employing some of the crew to bore experimental holes in the 
sides of the vessel ! 



* The last condition is capable of being modified, but the two former 
cannot be altered. In Gothenburg, Sweden, the ownership and control of 
drinking-honses is Tested entirely in a Municipal Board. This Board con- 
dacts as many houses as may be deemed desirable, on behalf of the Bate* 
payers, through Agents^ who are allowed no share in the drin A;-profitB, bat 
only a profit on the viands and lodging, and on such beyerages as tea and 
coffee. Thus the Innkeeper has a direct interest in making bis house 
comfortable and attractive, and therefore quiet and sober, but no apparent 
inducement in stimulating the sale of intoxicating liquors. This is Tery 
well in theory, but it will not prevent a profit accruing in the form of gmall 
bribes for supplying such liquors, and from diluting the liquors ; and nothing 
can prevent that, save the absence of the drink. " Where there's a will 
there's a way :" and the presence of the liquor on the premiseB opens the 
ready road to evasion. 



•>' 



rx. 

§ 169. It was said of old, that "History is Philosophy 
teaching by Example." If so, the glance we have taken at 
the history and results of Intemperance in ancient and modern 
times, should be rich in philosophical demonstration, since the 
lesson is at once so continuous and so uniform. Like effects 
point to like causes, and the question of Cause is that which 
is both most fundamental and most practical. 'So matter as 
to what people, place, or period we go for learning the effects 
of intoxicants, the same class of terrible facts are summoned 
up; so that the fugitive past becomes a photograph of the 
living present ; and the prophecy of the unborn future. 

A dozen years ago, the Times offered to the Temperance 
Societies the following tribute : " They have, in their day, and 
at intervals, done a good deal ; they are not doing so much 
now. There is a fashion in these things. This machinery for 
acting on the human imagination is not always to be got up at 
the exact moment you want it. It depends on the turn of 
enthusiasm, on individual impulses, on the unknown succession 
of ideas in human society, which we can no more predict, with 
any certainty, than we can the temperature of the next winter 
and spring." The writer ought to have said the known succes- 
sion of ideas, since it is the very business of the reformer — 
the mission for which he was called forth out of the needs of 
his epoch, — ^to perceive, inaugurate, systematize, and ^promulgate 
those ideas, whose function it is to work out a certain and 
determinate issue. It is the presence of this perception, the 
possession of this knowledge, which makes all the difference 
between the real and the sham reformer ; as it is the possession 
of 'the art and skill of working which makes the difference 
between the real and the pretended craftsman. While the mere 
empirics, the men of crotchets and experiments, attach them- 
selves to a movement like barnacles to the keel and sides of a 
stately ship, true genius steadily and persistently ^T»'sssRje»^'3;t- 
ward to the mark which inspirea TmirL\yj Afe& ^^-aJirsi'seja*. "V^ ^s» 
the prerogative o£ such, men to -petceW^ ^iJaa ^^»i^ \KA.e» ^ 
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thought, — to feel and comprehend the tendency and tvcmt of an 
age, — to know, and so to prophesy, the coming event, and to 
seek its embodiment in appropriate form ; and all this becaiue 
they are part of that tide, — the deepest or the topmost wave of 
it, — and therefore its fitting, chosen, and snccessfnl exponents. 
In moral and social matters the reformer may exaggerate his 
idea, or give to it a one-sidedness ; but that is not always a 
disadvantage, for it may tend to outweigh the indifference or 
the stolidity of the masses. If all minds were of the cahn, 
unbiassed kind, enthusiasm would be out of place in this world. 
As Providence prepares the thought in the reformer, so it pre- 
pares it less consciously in kindred souls ; and thus it happens 
that when the master speaks, the disciple answers, as thought 
responds to thought, and heart to heart. In a country, there- 
fore, where the press and platform are free, a great movement 
based upon truth, and bom of social necessity, needs not to 
* depend on turns of enthusiasm,' or * individual impulses.' 
On the contrary, it may and it ought to proceed according to a 
known succession of ideas, which it is the business of intel- 
ligent and true leaders to found upon clear and certain grounds 
of fact and philosophy. 

§ 170. The Times f indeed, as a true representative of com- 
monplace ignorance, thinks that the fancied fact of there being 
" so little to be said about drunkenness and its cure," may account 
for the topic being ignored by fashionable social reformers, but 
concedes that "it is not & very agreeable subject," since the 
cure proposed demands self-denial as well as the reading of 
papers. After all, can that monster vice and opprobrium of 
civilization, especially of the Saxon race, — a vice that has so 
stubbornly defied so many remedies, social, legislative, and 
rehgious, — which has set at naught for centuries the hortations 
of the moralist, the anathemas of the Church, and the penalties 
of the State, — can such a vice, in its origin and its growth, be 
really a subject on which so little can be thought and uttered ? 
Or is not the fact really this, that everything but the right 
thing has been said ? At any rate there must be a philosophy 
of its cause, even if there be no hope of its cure. Nay, if it 
be at once inveterate and invulnerable, — if, in relation to this 
disorder of the body-politic, we adopt a dreary, hopeless fatal- 
ism, — still it must, for that very reason, all the more have a 
philosophy fixed in the necessity of things, — something singular 
and unique to be discovered and discussed concerning it ! This 
18 an age of science, and ^e ou^\> to \^-sr^ >iJt\fe ^wsvica oi this 
qneation, feeling assured, indeed, t'ba.t ^\ife^iJast ^^ Xsra^cK^^ 
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temperance is deferred or hastened, depends very mncli on the 
activity with which we propagate jnst and potent ideas and 
plans among the people, and that again upon the clearness and 
vigour with which we grasp them ourselves. 

§ 171. Sometimes we hear, from friends as well as foes, that 
" TTioraZ-suasion has failed," and now that " Ze^a^ suasion has 
failed." In fact, neither have failed because men are disap- 
pointed in absurd expectations. Every law is susceptible of 
being counteracted by some other law : thus the law of tempta^ 
tion defeats that of irisi/rucUon. In other words, one power 
modifies another. Effects are the resxdt of a composition of 
causes. The wheat does not fail, because tares choke the 
ground. It is the tare-s(m;erthat fails to be sensible. But our 
blunders of method, our partial plans, are no ground for 
despair. The police are not a failure, because they do not 
make rogues honest, but only limit their roguery ; and, on the 
other hand, the preacher is not a failure, because he does not 
convert the fool, the sot, or the burglar. " The knowledge of 
a disease is the first half of the cure^ Until the nature and 
causes of our evil conditions are known, a full and adequate 
remedy is simply impossible ; xintil we are fully equipped, we 
have neither ground for expectation nor discouragement. 
When enthusiasm is embarked, without chart, in a ship not 
seaworthy, which can never reach the hoped-for port, a coUapse 
of effort foUows, and it is long before the undertaking can be 
renewed in the old spirit, even with wiser pilotage and in a 
fitter vessel. It is never the delay of reform that destroys the 
eager spirit demanding it, but the acceptance of an unsatis- 
factory and partial reform, proved to be a mockery by the 
vanity of the result. Opposition but rouses to an increased 
exhibition of power equal to the emergency ; it is the delusive 
concession which paralyses the reformer and postpones his 
triumph indefinitely. The only lasting revolutions of history 
have been the complete and radical ones, for those that were 
partial have had the elements of reaction within them. 

The English Beer- Act is a memorable example of the per- 
niciousness of a false reform, which tampers with effects instead 
of touching the causes of an evil. The church, the press, and 
the parliament, forty years ago, were united in agreeing that 
the monstrous nuisance of the 60,000 public-houses of Britain 
must be abated. The remedy prescribed was the addition of 
40,000 BEEB-HOUSES, — in other words, freer tr^daYsiXifeet^^fis^ 
a cheaper article. 
§1^2. Then, later on, *liglit-^mea' ^ex^ >^ ^xx^^x^e.^^'^^^ 
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beer-curse, and thousands of wine houses were licensed to sell 
' wine ' to the young, to our female servants and to ladies, who 
could not visit 4ow places'; and thus a new curse has entered 
the homes of England — female i/ntem^eram/ie being added to the 
dark catalogue of mischief. 

Afber the trial and failure of these qnack remedies, what 
advance has been made by the ruling classes ? They have 
retrograded as a necessary consequence. The institutioit has 
strengthened itself in the joint conservatism and corruption of 
society ; and the magistracy, home-government, and bishops 
can now, after all this additional evil, only propose to put the 
beer-shops under the same power of control as was the original 
evil they were designed to destroy ! With, a worse disorder 
than of old, strongly entrenched in vested interests, we are to 
have the old, unsuccessful medicine applied to a third more 
cases of disease, licensed by the law itself — or the remedy is 
to be postpotied while the patient suflfers ! 

§ 173. Agricultural science, if not of slow growth, had pro- 
gressive steps, each development preceded by partial £Euliire^ 
and by much doubt and disappointment. At first, &rmen 
thought they had little else to do in order to realize good cfops 
than to sow good seed ; their ploughing was superficial, thar 
dressing imperfect, their dunging defective. At last, they 
began to see the value of appropriate and plentiful fnamure as 
the needful food for the growing crop. Things then improved; 
yet often there was disappointment, especially in a rainy season. 
Then came the discovery and appreciation of the third great 
condition of profitable farming, — the draining, subsoil plough- 
ing, etc. ; in short, the preparation of the land, so that the good 
seed might not be killed, and the costly manure wasted, by the 
cold and wet of undrained farrows. The failure was, in strict- 
ness, only as to the realization of the false and foolish expedO' 
Hon; for the fact illustrates the success of a partial agencr, 
operating without those correlative conditions which make up 
the complement of the science of agriculture. The applica- 
tion of this history to the temperance question will be evident; 
for it, too, has its stages of development, and its complementiir^ 
conditions, jointly needful to complete and eventual success. 
We shall deduce these conditions from an analysis of the oanaefi 
of intemperance, but now simply indicate them as — SPECiii" 

EDUCATION, ASSOCUTED-EXAMPLE, and LBGAL-PROHrBITION. 

§ 174. A preliminary objection must be met. Some writeff 
have supposed that tb© exteTLavr© ^^^ ^""^ ^XjcoK^j-^acmka proves 
that mankind have a uatarol matmcl iot \Saam^ ^!aL^\&. ^^ioa^^aa:^ 
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it is hopeless to attempt to extirpate their use. We cannot 
fight successfully against nature. There is, however, no just 
ground for the idea. As Dr Rees long ago observed (Gyclo- 
jpcedia, London, 1819) — "The propensity for strong drinks 
seems explicable upon the general principle that all animals 
feel a pleasure in living faster, or, as it were, crowding a greater 
portion of existence into a shorter space than natural ; an eflfect, 
in some degree, produced by the exciting qualities of such 
liquors." Nature has given no intoxicating drink, and can, 
therefore, hardly be supposed to have provided a specific in- 
stinct for it ; for where the infant has the instinct for aliment, 
it at once detects and seizes the supply provided at the maternal 
fountain. Not only would the argument prove, with equal 
logic, that sin was natural because it is universal, but it would 
establish the naturalness of the most morbid tastes and abomi- 
nable customs. Some years ago, the New York Herald pub- 
Kshed an account of certain snuflP-circles estabHshed amongst 
the fashionable ladies of New York ; but it woxdd be as rank 
folly to infer that, therefore, they were specially bom with an 
instinct for eating snuff, as that the Chinese consume opium 
by virtue of a natural appetite. The truth is, such an appetite 
is never manifested in temperance families, though a very 
sensible disgust to the artificial drinks is experienced. Obser- 
vant men have always noted this. "I fear,'* said Geddes, in 
Scott's Bedganintletf " it were no such easy matter to relieve 
thy acquired and artificial drought " (ch. xii.) ; and in The 
Strange Story, Lord Lytton remarks, " No healthful child likes 
alcohols ; no animal, except man, prefers wine to water." The 
missionary, J. L. Wilson, in his work on Western Africa (1854), 
says : — " The Banaka people, on the Gabun coast, are sufferers 
from European intercourse. Foreign vessels had no trade with 
them until within the last fifteen years. Previous to that time 
they had no relish for spirits, and it was with difficulty any of 
them could he induced to taste of it m the first vnstance. But those 
days of happy ignorance are gone ; the taste has been acquired, 
and nowhere is rum now in greater demand." 

There is no difficulty in inducing a young child to drain its 
mother's mUk ; instinct manifests its tendencies and tastes at 
once, whereas abnormal appetites grow only with gratification 
and what they feed on. Our conclusion is, that the appetite 
for opium, alcohol, and tobacco, is a pure perversion of nature, 
for which man, the sinner, is accountable, oad TkG\i ^q,^^*s5cl^ 
wise creator. 

§ ns. In theyesur 1834, the inteUigeui «ji9l ^^V^T^oNaaTs^es^wsc 
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for Sheffield, Mr James Silk Bnckingliam, moved in tlie British 
Hcmse of Commons for a committee of inquiry into the causea, 
ext(>ut, <m(I coTiHcqnences of drnnkenness. Half in joke, and 
half in ignomnce, the motion "was opposed on the groimdrf 
the cost and trouble being needless, seeing that the cat^ of 
drunkonnoss was so plain and palpable, — ^namely, drinking*^! 
The connniltee, however, was granted, ultimately published i 
valual)l(> body of evidence, and a report recommending a seriei 
of excoHent measures, which remain to be applied by a wiser 
parliament than Britain has yet seen. That *' drinking into& 
canis is ihe cause of drunkenness," whether we mean titf 
teni])()rary state or the abiding appetite, is little more tlua 
a tniism, and, therefore, of no practical value for our present 
piirjiose. If a congress of men were met to consider how the 
crime of arson, or rick-burning, prevailing in a country, ini 
to bo stopped, he would be regarded as anything but a siaitf' 
man who should announce that "the property of matcheBio 
ignite, and that of wood and straw to bum, was the cause d 
arson " ! He would be inmiediately asked why men used the* 
proj>ertics to effect the end, — ^in other words, what indstti 
this criminal condition of mind which issued in such crizniBiI 
actions ? 

The reformer who is bent on the removal of a great efil 
must not only know the proximate or immediate cause rf t^ 
existence, but the cause of that cause, — ^the ultimate fomA 
tion on which the evil rests. 

§ 176. It is obvious enough, that, if nobody drank liqa* 
that intoxicate, nobody could get drunk with them ; but it ' 
equally clear, that to prevent persons from drinking, you n** 
go back to the reasonis and motvves which induce them to ^^ 
A philosophical inquiry into this subject must, therefoi^jF 
behind and beneath the superficial truism, — ^mnst begin** 
the moving cause of action in the subjective nature, and ^ 
essential relations of the human soul. The first inquizj iA 
is, — the inquiry which alone touches the primal cause of ^i 
steps and consequences which terminate in drankemtfA' 
Why do men d/rink ? 

People generally, were they honest and perfectly 
would have to reply, " We drink because drinking is pletfi^j 
or, "Because it is the fashion to drink;*' and, perhaps 
next best thing to not drinking at all is not to drink 0Df|l 
pretences. Still tliia ox\iAa.Tka»\I\cya. ^^^9i^TLQ>t fathom, the 

o^ the phenomenoii, ioT ^ey e,Ti&\GTa.x«^^Ts::^-^^j5s^jj^, 

motive which ;first ea\.«\i\c^^^ ^H^ ^>S^ Sias!^ ''^a«ss< 
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generated must be regarded as a consequence, rather than the 
original cause, of drinking. The inquiry does not so much 
cjoncem the motive for drinking now, as the original reason for 
heginning to drink. What, then, is the great cause why in- 
dividual men begin to use intoxicating drink? The expla- 
nation must be referred to one of the two parts of our double 
nature, — the head or heart; or to forsake the figure for the 
literal fact, either to a * reason ' or belief in our intelligence, 
or to an emotion or peeling in our sentient and psychological 
nature. 

§ 177. A love of 'pleasure,' and a dislike to 'pain,' are 
instinctive conditions of human nature. Whatever promises 
the one, or offers relief from the other, is eagerly seized, and 
becomes a soliciting, often a seducing, motive of action. 
Against mere impulses of this kind, we have an interior set-off 
of higher principles, — a desire for good as good, — and aspira- 
tions after the true, the right, the beautiful, the pure. These 
are innate elements of our proper being ; designed to instruct 
and influence our will, and to curb and control the action of 
the inferior impulses. The question as to what physical con- 
ditions and agencies promote or retard the harmoiiy of these 
varying, and possibly conflicting, powers, — exciting the one or 
repressing the other, — becomes, therefore, a point of high 
ethical importance. Man, like any other vital organism, can 
only grow according to the conditions by which he is surrounded. 
Take, for example, a person who lives and works amidst de- 
pressing and unwholesome agencies. The instinct for * plea- 
sure,' combined with the feeling of * depression,' becomes 
relatively stronger to him than if he were more happQy placed ; 
and the grog-shop and drink-saloon, consequently, present a 
temptation which operates with greater intensity on him than 
if he had no * relief ' from a morbid monotony of life to seek, 
or had the perception of higher duties and the capacity and 
opportunity for purer enjoyments. Hence it is the prime and 
principal business of man in society, first, to prohibit all avoid- 
able evil, and second, to create those normal conditions upon 
which human nature is dependent for its true development, — 
in shoi*t, the office of government is to make it easy to do right, 
and hard to do rvrong. How do these principles of human 
action stand related to the drinking system? In the first 
place, drink promises good — benefits of several kinds — to all 
those who think it good. In the second, it \a ^k.Viksy^ra.Ts^'b'sjD^ 
of pleasure, and pleasure is not only iim\iai^, \yQjo,*"a3L ^-^<2r^«t 
degree and circumstance, legitimate. In ^^ ^^Joas^ ^^»r»i 
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strong drink, like other narcotics, presents a ready means of 
relief to any feeling of depression, discomfort, or care, — 
whether connected with mind or body.* So far, therefore, as 
these relations are concerned as original causes of drinking, 
the temperance reformer has a corresponding duty to dis- 
charge : — 

1st. To dissipate the delusion as to the excellence of the 
drink itself. 

2nd. 'To point out the dcmger of the drink, and to show that 
the drinker * pays too dear for his whistle.' 

3rd. To promote the institntion of those physical, educa- 
tional, sanitary, and social conditions which are the conservators 
of temperance, and the absence of which tends to the degrada- 
tion of humanity. 

§ 178. An advocacy of temperance on mere 'expediency,* 
it is plain, can never touch the first great cause of drinking in 
the world at large, or operate for any length of time: all 
fallacies and shams are sooner or later found out; for the 
intellect of man is, in the long run, sternly logical. If drinking 
be the cause of drunkenness, then the curse can be destroyed 
only by the abandonment of drinking. But vdll the world 
give up strong drink so long as it likes it, and is persuaded 
that it is * good ' ? As Selden sagaciously observed long ago 
(1620) : " It seems the greatest accusation upon the Maker of 
all good things. If they be not to be used, why did God make 
them ?^* The expediency man has no sufficient answer. 

The first- duty of temperance societies is, therefore, to explode 
this error, — to teach, by press and platform, by example and 
organization, that alcohol is not food but poison, not good but 
evil. It is especially important to teach this to our young, — 
our * Bands of Hope.' The Rev. W. Jones, in his celebrated 
* Letters' (1760), has well put the case: — "It will be too late 
to persuade when the judgment is depraved and weakened by 
ill-habits. Gulosus was a country gentleman of good parts, 
friendly disposition, and agreeable conversation. He was 
naturally of a strong constitution and might have lasted to a 
good old age, but he is gone before his time, through an ebeoe 

* These considerations are sufficient to explain the resalts, without resort- 
ing to the absurd theory of an instinct for narcotics ! This truth is also io- 
dicated in the well-known fact, that European soldiers in India, when tried 
by court martial for drunkenness, often plead that a sun stroke or brain fever 
bad made them unusxiaWy B\xB(ie^\,\\Aek \.o tVva mduence of drink ; and Dr 
Oiievers, who has badmTic\i e^L^meTi<ie^\tllTiS:\^^^^«^^^"«^'<5c»»^»^^'l3^xx^^ 
frequently leave behind them a. moTUai ctwm^ioit %s:\xas^»si\&. 
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IN OPINION whicli has destroyed more tlian the sword. He 
asked a friend, a valetudinarian, how much port a man might 
drink without hurting himself? who gave it, as his private 
opinion, that a pint in a day was more than would do any man 
good. * There,' said he, * you and I differ ; for I am convinced 
that one bottle after dinner will never hurt any man — that uses 
exercise,^ Under this persuasion, in eating and drinking as 
much as he coxdd, his life was a continual struggle between 
fulness and physic, till nature was wearied out, and he sank 
all at once, at the age of forty, under the stroke of apoplexy. 
The time hath come upon many great nations, when ill-princi- 
ples and self-indulgence, and that infatuation which is the 
natural consequence of both, have brought them to ruin." Of 
this truth, what a terrible example is France ! 

Dr Anstie, with characteristic assurance, tells his credulous 
and drink-loving disciples, that in his practice he has seen the 
unsatisfactory results of abstinence in " families where teetotal- 
ism has been the rule for two generations ^ * Now, such families 
are exceedingly limited, and in the practice of one young 
physician, are necessarily very few in number; but yet, it 
seems, they constitute an vnduction broad enough for Dr 
Anstie ! Note, however, how coolly he disposes of the million- 
fold experiences of teetotalism in Asia, Europe, and America, 
and of its varied, long-tried, and crucial tests, such as we have 
presented them in previous divisions : — 

** Our final word must be this : it is impossible, for one moment, to 
admit the scanty and partial records of teetotalism, as in any sense com- 
parable in value to the wide-spread experience of moderate-drinking 
customs " — i.e, an experience of millions who never tried the other side ! ! 



* No one has a more extensive knowledge of * the teetotalers of two 
generations ' than the author of this Text Book : yet he has never met with 
one family that has not been the better for abstinence physically. Dr 
Anstie's crotchets lead him into willing-fallacies; and to reliance upon 
* fancied-facts * which will not hear investigation^ and have never been sub- 
mitted to any scientific or impartial inquiry. 

We suppose that the following testimony would be called * narrow,* as 
compared with Dr Anstie*s • families of two generations * I Mr Ward, of 
Penang, says : — " I have had the opportunity of observing, for twenty years, 
the comparative use of the coffee-leaf in one class of natives, and of 
spirituous liqu/ors in another — the native Sumatrans using the former, and 
the natives of British India, settled here, the latter ; and I find th&t^ ^V^\^'^ 
the formev expose themselves with impunity to e^ers ^^^^^ oi \\^^^ <s^^> 
and wet, the latter can endure neither loet nor cold. Jot c*wcu a iVxoxi 'pexv.Q^^ 
witbont danger to theii health." — (P?iarmaceutical Joumdl, ^<S^. 'E^.^ 
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Here we will simply give the Report of the Actnary, pr 
sented at the thirteenth annual meeting of the United Kingdo 
Temperance and Oeneral Provident Institution^ an Assnran 
Society in which the books and profits concerning teetotale 
on the one hand, and carefdlly selected moderate-drinkers ( 
the other, are kept distinct. 

The large amount of Profit appears to have arisen in tl 
Temperance Section, in great measure from the mortaliiy c 
Whole-life Policies ham/ng been less tha/n was expected by i 
Carlisle Table, as shown by the following statement. 



TEMPERANCE SECTION, 



Year. 


Expected GlalmB. 


Actual Claims. 




No. 


Sums. 


No. 


Sums. 


1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 


100 
105 
109 
115 
120 

549 


18,014 
18,936 
20,024 
21,136 
22,336 

£100,446 


85 
71 
95 
73 
87 

411 


15,420 
8,830 
16,526 
16,505 
15,895 

£72,676 



GENERAL SECTION, 



Vfiai* 


Expected Glalms. 


Actual ClaimR. 




No. 


Sums. 


No. 


Sums. 


1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 


180 
191 
202 
212 
223 

1,008 


34,732 
37,003 
39,615 
41,683 
43,519 


186 
169 
179 
201 
209 

944 


39,129 
82,200 
51,055 
60,320 
67,593 




£196,352 


£280,297 



In the Temperance Section, the claims have been 138 ii 

nnmber, and £27,768 m amouiA., \^^^^J5aaja.^^T^ expected, bm 

in the General Section, tkou^ ^A^ie^et mTfiom^^-t^^Qoa^i^^ssa 
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amonnt paid has been £33,945 in excess of what was 
expected. 



Date of 

Policy for 

£1000. 


Age at 
Entrance. 


Amount of 

PremiumH 

Paid. 


5 years* bonus added, 

in Temperance 

Section. 


6 years' bonus added 

in Oeneral 

Section. 






£ s. d. 


£ 8. d. 


£ 8. d. 


1866 


15 


83 2 6 


61 1 


35 10 


1866 


25 


106 9 2 


68 10 


40 


1866 


35 


138 19 2 


78 19 


46 


1866 


45 


188 10 10 


92 18 


54 


1866 


50 


226 5 


104 2 


60 13 


1866 


55 


284 3 4 


122 14 


71 11 



Dr Anstie's doamatism and nnauthenticated facts, we appre- 
hend, wiU not go^far towards disturbing these wholesomeiid 
wholesale results : they will not fignre even as 71 to 122. 

In all countries where women drink little or no alcohol, it is 
found that they produce a far larger proportion of long-livers 
than the men ; and exhibit a remarkable exemption from 
disease, especially of the epidemical kind. It is so in Ireland ; 
and, as we write, the newspapers announce the fact, that the 
victims of the yellow-fever plague at Buenos Ayres are almost 
entirely confined to males, chiefly over thirty ; that is to say, 
the temperate water-drinkers, young people and women, escape. 
But, perhaps, Dr Anstie &.ncies that the vitality displayed 
in resisting disease and realizing long life has its disadvan- 
tages ! Doubtless — to the doctors. 

In Britain, however, all the highest authorities in medical 
science are now upholding the temperance platform, — such is 
the resistless might of truth. 

Dr E. A. Parkes, in the third edition of his valuable * Manual 
of Practical Hygiene,* says: "i^ is impossible not to feel that, 
so far, the progress of physiological inquiry renders the use of 
alcohol more cmd more douhtfuV* Professor Parkes further 
says; — 

** Even under oircumstances when the use of spirits might be supposed 
a priori to be useful, as when men are exposed to cold and wet, soldiers are 
better without alcohol. On this point no testimony can be stronger than 
that given by Sir John Hall, K.C.B.* He says, * My own opinion is, that 
neither spirits, wine, nor malt liquor is necessary for health. The healthiest 
army I ever served with had not a single drop of any of them ; and although 



Medical History of the War in the Crimea, ^^•\«\«^^^ 



^. 
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it was exposed to all the hardships of Kaffir warfare at the Cape of Good 
Hope, in wet and inclement weather, without tents or shelter of any kind, 
the sick list seldom exceeded one per cent. ; and this continued not only 
throughout the whole of the active campaign, hut after the men were collected 
in standing camps at its termination, and this favourable state of things 
continued until the termination of the war.* " — ^p. 268. 

Mr Gay, F.R.C.S., the President of the Medical Society of 
London, in April, 1871, said : — 

" Every step taken in physiological inquiry, as well as every fact deduced 
from observation under conditions almost exempt from the possibility of 
error — T refer to military experience — ^prove that alcoholic liquors, in which 
the alcohol exists .in proportionabove 8 or 10 per cent., impair the powers 
of the stomach, and hinder the complete oxidation of food. In this manner 
they interrupt the process essential to nutrition, weaken the strength, and 
induce mortal disease in the brain, liver, and lungs.*' 

Dr King Chambers, in his Harveian Oration before the 
Royal College of Physicians, July 1871, has a passage which 
evinces the value of medical opinion, theory, and fashion : — 

** Therapeutics is now passing through a crisis ; it is (at last) entering 
upon a physiological phase. We are more and more influenced by the idea 
of disease being a mode of living, an imperfect form of undeveloped vitality t 
a loss of something present in health. Becent introductions into the 
Materia Medica teach the same lesson. None are of a nature to augment 
destructive metamorphosis, but many are calculated to form the basis for 
new cell development [which alcohol is not]. Alcohol, though hardly a new 
remedy, is yet used with a new intention, [Hence the old use was an ad- 
mitted blunder. ] Our predecessors regarded it as a fuel to life's flame, 
augmenting heat, secretion, power. We find it a dahpeb to that 
FLAME. It has been used in medicine through all these centuries; and 
now we use it in a different class of cases, with better results.'* 

Time will show whether the present practice is any less 
than the old, a fallacy — the bettemess being merely a more 
careful use, and therefore less harmful. But as to alcohol 
being ' fuel,' all that has gone by the board. 

Dr Clouston, in his Fothergillian Prize, * On the Action of 
Neurotic Medicines in Insanity,' shows, what scores of experi- 
ments have shown before, that " a single dose of whisky lowered 
the temperature very much, and slightly quickened the pulse ; 
while beef-tea lowered the temperature in the least degree, 
and lowered and strengthened the pulse." * 



* Dr Henrich Timmerberg, in his Inaugural Dissertation (Dorpat, 1869), 
thus records the results of a series of experiments on dogs and other 
animalB : — 1. Pure alcohol conalwiW^ \o^«t^ \>cl^ ^ao^-^ \AiQi^T«jLaie. 
2. LeaaeuB permanently the ireqvxenc^ ol\.V^^lew^•'^^a^'aws^assM^« ^.Ajcs^vs^ 
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In tlie 18tli centnry, all the great physicians of England 
were agreed as to the poisonous nature of alcohol, from 
Baynard and Cheyne down to James, Allen, and Beddoes. 
Dr John Allen, F.R.S., thus wrote in 1730 : — " There remains 
another sort of poisons^ such as vinous spirits and intoxicating 
distilled liquors. The frequent and excessive tippling of these 
hath destroyed myriads of mortals, nay, hundreds of thousands 
more that all the [other] poisons put together ; whence I am 
wont to style this most pernicious evil, the Harm. If it de- 
serve not the appellation of Poison, I know not what does.*'* 
After 140 years of human experience of the same sad conse- 
quences, we at last find that the Lancet, — which has so often 
dubbed teetotalers 'fanatics,' and whatnot, — owns the truth! 
In a short notice on Drunkards and the Police (April 8, 1871) 
it says : — " Surely even a policeman might he made to under- 
stand that alcohol is a poison.*^ Yet the Lancet, for a quarter 
of a century, has been calling it ' food ' ! At last, however, its 
sight has been couched, and it has the late candour of confess- 
ing the truth, and pleading for a little praise. A correspondent 
having put the query, Is there any drug known which will 
enable persons to encounter the strains of London life without 
injury ? is thus admirably answered : — 

**The question is a serious one, but the only honest reply must be an 
almost unconditional negative. There is no dni known that has any such 
power, if we except the Peruyian cocat as to which, after all, the accounts 
are exceedingly conflicting, 

** The readers of the Lancet do not need to be told, however, that we 
entirely object to the employment of alcohol for these extra spurts; at any 
rate, it is most dangerous to encourage the mixed multitude, especially the 
women, to rely on this support. 

** Meantime there is just one consideration, touched upon indeed by the 
Spectator, which affords a chance of some limited protection against the 
evils entailed by our foolish social customs. Although it is impossible for 
girls to digest such large and heavy late evening meals as would alone afford 
force sufficient to support them uninjured under the abnormal fatigue of 
fashionable evening amusements, something might well be done in the 
direction of improved nutrition. Milk forms the basis of a number of 
modem semi-farinaceous dishes, which a clever cook can flavour with end- 
less variety ; and we believe it might be not impossible to gradually intro- 
duce the custom of eating these in considerable quantity at other times than 
those of the meals, without any 'alcoholic accompaniment. But, at any 

the blood-pressure in the carotids, indicating diminished force in the 
heart's action. The hindering of regressive metamorphosis (purification) 
is to be ascribed to the weakening of the heart's action^ 8A ^^\L ^s^ \» siafe 
direct influence of the poison on the blood.'' -vn^^ 

* **8ynopBia Uniyersa Medicina Pxao\ac»:' e«^.\^. Ksis^.'st^^^^*^^ 
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§ 

rate, let there be no misimdentandiiig abont one thing : force cannot he had 
without nutritive material. It is for the respectable matrons of Belgrayift 
to say which of three courses they prefer to take : they can, if they please, 
reduce the strain which they at present throw npon their danghters* 
energies, and enable them to live in the way which is alone physiologicallj 
suited, or SBsthetically appropriate, to healthy maidens — tiz. with little or 
no alcohol ; or they can educate the young ladies to eat a great deal more 
food than they do at present ; or they may continae the present state of 
thing ff which involves an inevitable and not very small percentage of such 
excess as suffices, at least, to rob female life of its poetry, its enthusiasm, 
and its refining influence over mankind. Such is the choice presented to 
the mothers of our immaculate British society ; but, to say truth, we fear 
that these magnificent dames care little about the whole afiEialr.'* 

Dr J. M. Gully, in liis exceUenfc * Guide to Domestic Hydro- 
therapeia,' tlius writes of alcohol : — 

** The plan of stimulation has been tried again and again since the time 
when tipsy Browne first introduced it, nearly a century ago, and has always 
been abandoned after the fashion of it ceased. If it had success, it would 
not only be practised in paroxysms, but would, long ago, have established 
itself as the permanent plan of treatment for all diseases involving nervous 
irritability : but whether the stimulation come in the shape of whisky toddy, 
as it did under Browne ; of port wine, in the early part of this century ; of 
bitter ale, twenty years ago ; or of rum and milk, brandy and eggs, stoat, 
champagne — anything containing alcohol and jumbled together — as of late 
under the rigime of Dr Todd ; in all or any of these forms there is not a 
record of success which at all justifies the widespread application of alcohol 
to maladies of the nervous system. 

** If it be asked how such a system is accepted, the answer is, that sick* 
ness is always ready to fly to a treatment which gives the least possible 
trouble, and requires the least possible exercise of self-denial ; which tallies 
with its usual prejudice on the subject of being * supported, nourished, kept r 
vp ' (the ordinary phrases applied by ignorance to the process of the most 
rapid consumption of vital power) ; and, last, not least, which saves the 
practitioner a world of trouble and intelligence which he would have to 
exert in the enlightenment of his patient, rather than in the yielding to his 
prejudice. But what shall be said of the dignity of a profession so exer- 
cised ? Du reste, the baneful fashion will go out as it has repeatedly done 
before, and pass away after it has destroyed its thousands, like some plague 
sent by Providence to scourge mankind." 

Dr B. W. Richardson, F.R.S., in lecturing on December 15, 
1868, before the Philosophical Society of Hull, asked : — 

** What is alcohol ? Is it food or poison f or is it something like chloro- 
form, or ether, — simply a sleep-producing agent? There are many theories 
as to the causes of the physiological action of spirit. First, increased 
combustion; next, arrest of combustion; next, increased tension. The 
primary effects might go through their series of stages in a youthful subject, 
who had rashly become intoxicated for the first time, and leave him com- 
paratively uninjured, but the contiuxied u«e oj alcol\,o\ \% •mercxUw^ in that 
it leaves no important part oj thebod-y unwiuxed. T\i^\s»M\. \flA«^§»A 
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changes even in its stnictare, and symptoms of imbecility, of melancholia, 
of mania, and of paralysis, are often the result. The vast majority of 
patients in the asylums who suffer from acute or intermittent mania, with 
a measure of paralysis, are cases of alcoholic production. There is also 
a peculiar condition of the lung produced by alcohol. It occurred to him 
to first point this out : the disease was well known as drunkard's consump- 
tion. Then there are peculiar changes occurring in the glandular organs, — 
in the liver, for instance,— changes of induration. 

" Alcohol, in the shape of malt liquors, produces a strange change of 
structure in the muscles^ by which they become weak. The heart especially 
is affected, and dropsy and early death are the results. On these accounts the 
piisoner at the bar could not possibly receive any mercy. . . . Alcohol 
is not more essential to the existence of animal life than to the existence of 
anything else which is put in motion by some other force. The use of 
alcohol is simply the result of our own tree will: we take it as a luxury. 
He should not expect the use of alcohol to be abandoned until the reason 
which was given to us had become more highly developed; then those things 
which are hurtful and injurious, we should gradually eliminate from our 
lives." 

Dr Richardson, in his paper on the Methyls, sums up the 
whole truth in one pregnant sentence : — " Alcohol is a 
Shroud." That is, it deadens the molecules of the body, the 
nerves, and the brain, and therefore the mind and its percep- 
tions. Hence its power to * mock,' ' defraud,' and ' deceive.' 

Our second duty is to teach the seductiveness and danger 
of drinking; the folly of exposing one's self to grave risks 
for the sake of transient pleasures which leave a sting behind. 
The fact can hardly be denied, in the face of all testimony past 
and present. Mr Lewes, in the Westminster Review, has ad- 
mitted that "alcohol is a dangerous and tricksy spirit," — a 
figurative style of expressing a deep physiological truth, — ^and 
even Dean Ramsay, in his * Reminiscences,' concedes that 
wine " allures men into a vicious indulgence, and then mocks 
their folly." Poor Thackeray too, in his * Virginians,' is 
compelled to declare the truth "in the face of all the 
pumps"! — a truth which his own life and death sadly illus- 
trate : — " There is a moment in a bout of good wine, at 
which, if a man could but remain, wit, wisdom, courage, 
generosity, eloquence, happiness, were his; but the moment 
passes, and that other glass, somehow, spoils the state of 
beatitude.^* And this is but the echo of ancient truth. 
Solomon declared " Wine is a mocker," and old Plautus says 
of it — " He is a dangerous wrestler; and quickly trips up the 
heels."* 



* ft 



Capt&t pedes primom, luotatox doVowxa ft«.\i»^ — Pae-uA-oV-u*, 
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The effects of fashionable drinking are thns described in 
the Practitioner for Febraary 1871 : — 

" Saturday Beview article only repeats, in a more distinct form and with 
more picturesque illustrationf a statement which has Been more or less 
plainly hinted by several writers in medical journals during the last few 
years, namely, that the women of our middle and upper classes are becoming 
infected, to a perceptible and alarming extent, with the tendency to alcoholic 
excess ; that in not a few instances this goes the length of positive and 
shameful tippling, either habitual or frequent; and that a still larger number 
of ladies drink, unconsciously, enough liquor to produce a seriously degrad- 
ing effect upon their mental purity and energy, although they afford no open 
scandal to the world. 

*' A notable portion of the apparent increase of secret drinking amongst 
women is simply increased detection of the habit. As regards the respon- 
sibility of doctors, who are supposed to have often given the unfortunate 
impulse to excess, by the careless prescription of stimulants for nervous ail- 
ments, a large discount must be allowed for a fact which the grieved and 
indignant friends of women who thus disgrace themselves habitually ignore. 
That fact is, that all tipplers become more or less untruthful, but that 
female tipplers invariably become shameless and most skilful liars. And 
the favourite lie which they invent as an excuse for their habits, is an 
apocryphal medical order * to take plenty of support and stimulants.' 

** If we seek (among adults) for a type of the kind of organism which 
would be most feebly tolerant of alcohol, we should find it in women, more 
particularly in those belonging to the indolent classes. For here (a) the 
bulk of the blood and muscles is relatively small ; (&) the oxidation pro- 
cesses are moderate ; and (c) the nervous tissue is weakly compounded, 
mobile, easily deranged. 

*' We are speaking of things which we have seen, when we say that many 
girls who live among rich (especially nouveau riche) and gay society, are in 
the habit, during six months out of the twelve, of taking (in the shape of 
wine, etc.) a daily average of tioo, two and a halft or three ounces of absolute 
alcoholj a quantity which, if expressed in cheap beer, would be equal to six 
or seven pints. Exceptional instances could be cited, of even larger quanti- 
ties being taken. We have only one word for all this, and that is one of 
unmitigated condemnation ; and we maintain that the family doctor who 
sees this sort of thing going on^ without most strenujous remonstrance^ it 
highly culpable. Persons who do not closely observe what goes on around 
<liem, may think that the Saturday reviewer exaggerated, or suggested 
falsely, when intimating that an unfavourable stimulus is often given to the 
animal nature of young women, by a careless adoption of the habit of taking 
considerable quantities of wine ; for our own part, we believe the remark to 
be perfectly correct. We do not mean to say that, in any considerable 
number of cases, the change of character is one which shows itself in overt 
acts; but there is a subtle change, perceptible- enough to those who study 
character with any care, telling of the gradual decline of the intellectual, and 
the increased prominence of the sensual tendencies ; and this kind of 
alteration we have ourselves observed, or we are greatly mistaken.* But the 



* Dr Anstie might have added with truth, that many so-called gentlemen 
rather like this sort of thing in. womfen, au^ so eucouxage tV\^ fashion. Its 
effeotfi are seen in the revelationB ot ariatocTatlcVd^mVJMkTiivHQt^^^wfliv.. 
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generated must be regarded as a consequence, rather than the 
mginal cause, of drmking. The inquiry does not so much 
X)neem the motive for drinking now, as the original reason for 
yeginning to drink. What, then, is the great cause why in- 
lividual men begin to use intoxicating drink? The expla- 
lation must be referred to one of the two parts of our double 
lature, — the head or heart; or to forsake the figure for the 
iteral fact, either to a * reason ' or belief in our intelligence, 
►r to an emotion or feeling in our sentient and psychological 
lature. 

§ 177. A love of * pleasure,' and a dislike to *pain,' are 
nstinctive conditions of human nature. Whatever promises 
lie one, or offers relief from the other, is eagerly seized, and 
>econies a soliciting, often a seducing, motive of action, 
^.gainst mere impulses of this kind, we have an interior set-off 
rf higher principles,— a desire for good as good,— and aspira. 
ions after the true, the right, the beautiful, the pure. These 
are innate elements of our proper being ; designed to instruct 
Old influence our will, and to curb and control the action of 
he inferior impulses. The question as to what physical con- 
[itions and agencies promote or retard the harmmiy of these 
rarying, and possibly conflicting, powers, — exciting the one or 
©pressing the other, — becomes, therefore, a point of high 
riihical importance. Man, like any other vital organism, can 
mly grow according to the conditions by which he is surrounded. 
Pake, for example, a person who lives and works amidst de- 
jsressing and unwholesome agencies. The instinct for * plea- 
iure,' combined with the feeling of * depression,' becomes 
•eilatively stronger to him than if he were more happily placed ; 
md the grog-shop and drink-saloon, consequently, present a 
iemptation which operates with greater intensity on him than 
f he had no * relief ' from a morbid monotony of life to seek, 
pr had the perception of higher duties and the capacity and 
ipportunity for purer enjoyments. Hence it is the prime and 
jrincipal business of man in society, first, to prohibit all avoid- 
Jble evil, and second, to create those normal conditions upon 
Vhich human nature is dependent for its true development, — 
CI shoi't, the office of government is to make it easy to do right, 
Hnd hard to do wrong. How do these principles of human 
'lotion stand related to the drinking system? In the first 
Uace, drink promises good — ^benefits of several kinds — ta ^>XL 
%ose who think it good. In the second, it \a a^siiQrwTLTx\sRcaa» 
If jpleasure, and pleasure is not only mvitini^, ^yQL^i, Ss^. ^^<3^"^ 
fegree and cfrcumfltejice, legitimate. In ^e >i>Das^ ^^<i"^x 
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strong drink, liko other narcotics, presents a ready means of 
nlirf to any feeling of depression, discomfort^ or care,— 
wlu'tluT connected with mind or body.* So &r, therefore, u 
tlicsc relations are concerned as original canses of drinking, 
tlie teni])erance reformer has a corresponding duty to dis- 
charge : — 

1st. To dissipate the delusion as to the eaccellence of the 
drink itself. 

tind. To point ont the danger of the drink, and to show thai 
th(? drinker ' ])Jiys too dear for his whistle.' 

'ird. To ])ronioto the institntion of those physical, educa- 
tion.nl, sanitary, and social conditions which are the can«erra/(»v 
nf frinfn-i'ifnrr, and the absence of which tends to the degrade 
tion of liunianity. 

§ 17H. An advocacy of temperance on mere 'expediency,' 
it is })lain, can never touch the first great cause of drinking in 
the world at lar^c, or operate for any length of time: all 
fallaei(>K and shams are sooner or later fonnd out; for the 
intellect of man is, in tlic long run, sternly logical. If drinking 
bo the cause of drunkenness, then the curse can be destroys 
tmly by the a])andonment of drinking. But udll the worM 
give n]) stroiifi^ drink so long as it likes it, and is persuaded 
til at it is '^^ood'P As Selden sagaciously observed long ago 
(1020) : "Ft seems the greatest accusation upon the Maker rf 
all good tilings. If they be not to be used, why did Oodrndt 
ilia in. /"' The expediency man has no sufi&cient answer. 

Thofirfff-ilnfij of temperance societies is, therefore, to explode 
this eiTor, — to teach, by press and platform, by example and 
organization, that alcohol is not food but poison, not good bat 
c;vil. It is especially important to teach this to our young;- 
our 'Bands of Hope.' The Rev. W. Jones, in his celebrated 
' Letters ' (1700), has well put the case:—" It will be too We 
to persuade when the judgment is depraved and weakened by 
ill-habits. Gulosus was a country gentleman of good paift 
friendly disposition, and agreeable conversation. He t* 
natura lly of a sfronfj (yynfititution and might have lasted to • 
good old age, but lie is (jone before his time, through AN EU»^ 

* ThcHC coiiBidorationB are snfliciont to explain the resalts, withoni Ttff^ 

inp; to tbo absurd Ihoorj of an iiistiiict for narcotics ! This truth is al*)'*' 

dicatcd in tho well-known fact, that European soldiers in India, when tfi^ 

by court martial for dninkcwnQ^^^oCtou \)lGad that a snn stroko or brain fc*^ ■ 

had mado them ununxvaWy a\xBcc^\\\i\ft \ft ^«k YD&.Tv<£ii<^ ^f drink ; ini ^ J ' 

CheverB, who has hadnmcU cT.^cmtitCkm\Tv|i:\v^^*«^'s^\)cfflk^ fl ' 

Aeguently leave beUiud lUem «. moxX^Vd. «wm9>l^x %\«n«.>«s^N*, ^ 
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IN OPmiON whicli has destroyed more than the sword. He 
asked a friend, a valetudinarian, how much port a man might 
drink without hurting himself? who gave it, as his private 
opinion, that a pint in a day was more than would do any man 
good. * There,' said he, * you and I differ ; for I am convinced 
that one "bottle after dinner will never hurt any man — that uses 
exercise,^ Under this persuasion, in eating and drinking as 
much as he could, his life was a continual struggle between 
fulness and physic, till nature was wearied out, and he sank 
all at once, at the age of forty, under the stroke of apoplexy. 
The time hath come upon many great nations, when ill-princi- 
ples and self-indulgence, and that i/nfaiuation which is the 
natural consequence of both, have brought them to ruin." Of 
this truth, what a terrible example is France ! 

Dr Anstie, with characteristic assurance, tells his credulous 
and drink-loving disciples, that in his practice he has seen the 
xmsatisfactory results of abstinence in " families where teetotal- 
ism has been the rule for two generations,** * Now, such families 
are exceedingly limited, and in the practice of one young 
ptysician, are necessarily very few in number; but yet, it 
seems, they constitute an induction broad enough for Dr 
Anstie ! Note, however, how coolly he disposes of the million- 
fold experiences of teetotalism in Asia, Europe, and America, 
and of its varied, long-tried, and crucial tests, such as we have 
presented them in previous divisions : — 

«* Our final word must be this : it is impossible, for one moment, to 
s^mit tbe scanty and partial records of teetotalism, as in any sense com- 
jparable in value to tbe wide- spread experience of moderate-drinMng 
^astoms " — i.e. an experience of millions who never tried the other side ! ! 



* No one bas a more extensive knowledge of * tbe teetotalers of two 
generations ' tban tbe autbor of tbis Text Book : yet he bas never met witb 
^ne family tbat bas not been tbe better for abstinence pbysically. Dr 
.Anstie's crotcbets lead bim into willing-fallacies; and to reliance upon 
• fancied-facts ' wbicb will not hear investigation, and bave never been sub- 
Xnitted to any scientific or impartial inquiry. 

"We suppose tbat tbe following testimony would be called * narrow,* as 
compared witb Dr Anstie's * families of two generations ' I Mr Ward, of 
X^enang, says : — " I bave bad tbe opportunity of observing, for twenty years, 
the comparative use of tbe coffee-leaf in one class of natives, and of 
apirittums liquors in anotber — ^tbe native Sumatrans using tbe former, and 
the natives of Britisb India, settled bere, tbe latter; and I fiivd.^.VvaX.^'^V"^^ 
the formei expose tbemselves witb impunity to evet-j ^Le^x^e oi V^^X., <s,<Sv^'» 
^nd wet, the latter can endure neither wet nor cold, /or coeu a eIxotI 'pe^r%o^^ 
'w^tbont danger to their health." — (P/iarmoceutical JouTual, ^oV ^!c^«^ 
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Here we will simply give the Report of the Actuary, pi 
Honted nt the thirteenth annual meeting of the United KingdA 
Tnnporanrn and General Provident Institution^ an Assnrai 
Society in which the books and profits concerning teetotalc 
on the one hand, and earcfally selected moderate-drinkers 
tlie other, are kept distinct. 

The largo amount of Profit appears to have arisen in t 
Tem])eranco Section, in great measure from the mortaJiiy 
Whole-lifo Policies having been less tha/n was expected by 1 
Carlitile Table, as shown by the following statement. 



TEMPERANCE SECTION. 



Year. 


Expected ClaimB. 


Actual dalmB. 




No, 


Sums. 


No. 


Sums. 


1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 


100 
105 
109 
115 
120 

549 


18,014 
18,936 
20,024 
21,186 
22,336 

£100,446 


85 
71 
95 
78 

87 

411 


15,420 
8,880 
16,526 
16,505 
15,395 

£72,676 



GENERAL SECTION. 



Vnflr 


Expected GlalmB. 


Aolual Clainui. 


xuur. 


No. 


Sams. 


No. 


Sams. 


1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 


180 
191 
202 
212 
228 

1,008 


84,732 
37,003 
89,515 
41,588 
48,519 

£196,352 


186 
169 
179 
201 
209 

944 


89,129 
82,200 
51,055 
50,820 
67,593 

£280,297 



In the TemperaTic© ^ecdoii, the claims have been 138 i" 
nnmber, and £27,7^^ m amoTjjiV., X^^i^ ^QMao^-^^-c^ ^-s^ected, bnt 
in the General Sec\ioii, t\iou^^Aii«7^«t\a.TSMMia^ 
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amount paid has been £33,945 in excess of what was 
expected. 



Date of 


Age at 
Entrance. 


Amount of 


5 years* bonus added, 


6 years' bonus added 


Policy for 


Premiams 


in Temperance 


in General 


£1000. 


Paid. 


Section. 


Section. 






£ 8. d. 


£ 8. d. 


£ 8. d. 


1866 


16 


88 2 6 


61 1 


86 10 


1866 


26 


106 9 2 


68 10 


40 


1866 


85 


138 19 2 


78 19 


46 


1866 


45 


188 10 10 


92 18 


54 


1866 


50 


226 5 


104 2 


60 13 


1866 


55 


284 3 4 


122 14 


71 11 



Dr Anstie's dogmatism and nnanthentieated facts, we appre- 
hend, will not go far towards disturbing these wholesome and 
wholesale results : they will not figure even as 71 to 122. 

In all countries where women drink little or no alcohol, it is 
found that they produce a far larger proportion of long-livers 
than the men ; and exhibit a remarkable exemption from 
disease, especially of the epidemical kind. It is so in Ireland ; 
and, as we write, the newspapers announce the fact, that the 
victims of the yellow-fever plague at Buenos Ayres are almost 
entirely confined to males, chiefly over thirty ; that is to say, 
the temperate water-drinkers, young people and women, escape. 
But, perhaps, Dr Anstie fancies that the vitality displayed 
in resisting disease and realizing loDg life has its disaduan- 
tages ! Doubtless — to the doctors. 

In Britain, however, all the highest authorities in medical 
science are now upholding the temperance platform,-fluch is 
the resistless might of truth. 

Dr E. A. Parkes, in the third edition of his valuable * Manual 
of Practical Hygiene,' says : " ^^ is impossible not to feel that, 
80 far, the progress of physiological inquiry renders the use of 
alcohol more and more douhtfuV* Professor Parkes further 
says : — 

« Eyen under circTim8tance8 when the a8e of Bpirit8 might be 8apposed 
h priori to be nsefdl, as when men are exposed to cold and wet, soldiers are 
better without alcohol. On this point no testimony can be stronger than 
that given by Sir John Hall, K.C.B.* He says, * My own opinion is, that 
neither spirits, wine, nor malt liquor is necessary for health. The healthiest 
army I ever served with had not a single drop of any of them ; and although 



Medical History of the War in the Criraea, ^o\. \. ^. ^^^• 
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it was expoBcd to all tho hardshipB of Eiiffir warfare at the Cape of Good 
IIo])c, in wet and inclement weather, without tents or shelter of any kind, 
the sick list seldom exceeded one per cent. ; and this eontinned not only 
throughont tho whole of the active campaign, hat after the men were collected 
in standing camps at its termination, and this favoorahle state of thinpi 
continued until the termination of the war.* '* — p. 268. 

"Mr Gay, F.R.C.S., the President of the Medical Society of 
Loudon, in April, 1871, said : — 

*' Every step taken in physiological inquiry, as well as every fact dedoeed 
from obHcrvation under conditions almost exempt from the possibility of 
error — I refer to military experience — prove that alcoholic liqaors, in which 
the alcohol exists in proportionabove 8 or 10 per cent., impair the powen 
of Die ittomach^ and hinder the complete oxidation of food. In this manner 
they interrupt the process essential to nutrition, weaken the strength, and 
induce mortal disease in the brain, liver, and lungs.'* 

Dr Kinpf Chambers, in his Harveian Oration before the 
Royal College of Physicians, Jnly 1871, has a passage which 
evinces the value of medical opinion, theory, and &shion : — 

" Therapeutics is now passing through a crisis ; it is (at last) enteritig 
upon a physiological phase. We are more and more influenced by the idct 
of disease being a mode of living, an imperfect form of undeveloped vitaUtft 
a loss of sometliing present in health. Recent introdactions into tba 
Materia Medica teach the same lesson. None are of a nature to augment 
destructive metamorphosis, but many are calculated to form the basis fiv 
new cell development [which alcohol is not]. Alcohol, though hardly a net 
remedy, is yet used with a new intention. [Hence the old use was an id* 
mitted blunder. ] Our predecessors regarded it as a fuel to life's flame, 
augmenting heat, secretion, power. We find it ▲ dampeb to that 
FLAME. It has been used in medicine through all these centuries; loi 
now we use it in a different cUiss of cases, with better results." 

Time will show whether the present practice is any letf 
than the old, a fallacy — the bettemess being merely a moPB 
careful use, and therefore less harmful. But as to alcohol 
being * fuel,' all that has gone by the board. 

Dr Clouston, in his Fothergillian Prize, * On the Action of 
Neurotic Medicines in Insanity,' shows, what scores of experi- 
ments have shown before, that " a single dose of whisky lowertd 
the temperature very much, and slightly quickened the pulae; 
while beef-tea lowered the temperature in the least degree^ 
and lowered and strengthened the pulse." • 



* Dr Henrich Timmerberg, in his Inaugural Dissertation (Dorpat, 1869). 
thus records the results of a series of experiments on dogs and othff 
animals : — 1. Pure alcohol constantly lowers the bodily temperttoff' 
2, Lessens permanently the frec^uency of the heart's contraotions. 8. Loia> 



I 
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In the 18tli century, all the great physicians of England 
were agreed as to the poisonotis nature of alcohol, from 
Baynard and Cheyne down to James, Allen, and Beddoes. 
Dr John Allen, F.R.S., thus wrote in 1730 : — " There remains 
another sort of poisons, such as vinous spirits and intoxicating 
distilled liquors. The frequent and excessive tippHDg of these 
hath destroyed myriads of mortals, nay, hundreds of thousands 
mare that all the [other] poisons put together ; whence I am 
wont to style this most pernicious evil, the Harm, If it de- 
serve not the appellation of Poison, I know not what does.''* 
After 140 years of human experience of the same sad conse- 
quences, we at last find that the Lancet, — which has so often 
dubbed teetotalers 'fanatics,' and whatnot, — owns the truth! 
In a short notice on Drunkards and the Police (April 8, 1871) 
it says : — " Surely even a policeman might he made to under- 
stand that alcohol is a poison,^* Yet the Lancet, for a quarter 
of a century, has been calling it * food ' ! At last, however, its 
sight has been couched, and it has the late candour of confess- 
ing the truth, and pleading for a little praise. A correspondent 
having put the query. Is there any drug known which will 
enable persons to encounter the strains of London life without 
injury ? is thus admirably answered : — 

*• The question is a serious one, but the only honest reply must be an 
almost unconditional negative. There is no drujK known that has any such 
power, if we except the Peruvian coca, as to which, after all, the accounts 
are exceedingly conflicting, 

<* The readers of the Lancet do not need to be told, however, that we 
entirely object to the employment of alcohol for these extra spurts ; at any 
3-ate, it is most dangerous to encourage the mixed multitude, especially the 
women, to rely on this support. 

** Meantime there is just one consideration, touched upon indeed by the 
Spectator^ which affords a chance of some limited protection against the 
evils entailed by our foolish social customs. Although it is impossible for 
girls to digest such large and heavy late evening meals as would alone afford 
force sufiicient to support them xminjured under the abnormal fatigue of 
fashionable evening amusements, something might well be done in the 
direction of improved nutrition. Milk forms the basis of a number of 
modem semi-farinaceous dishes, which a clever cook can flavour with end- 
less variety ; and we believe it might be not impossible to gradually intro- 
duce the custom of eating these in cousiderable quantity at other times than 
those of the meals, without any alcoholic accompaniment. But, at any 



the blood-pressure in the carotids, indicating diminished force in the 
hearfs action. The hindering of regressive metamorphosis (purification) 
is to be ascribed to the weakening of the heart's action, as well as to the 
direct influence of the poison on l£e blood." 

* «* Synopsis Universsd Medicinn Practic»/' cap. 16. Amsterdam^lT^^^* 
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rate, let there be no miBunderstanding about one thing: force cannot he had 
tcithout nutritive material. It is for the respectable matronfl of Bel^via 
to say which of three coorses they prefer to take : they can, if they please, 
reduce the strain which they at present throw upon their danghten* 
enerfi^ies, and enable them to UTe in the way which is alone physiologically 
saited, or sBsthetically appropriate, to healthy maidens — ^riz. with little or 
no alcohol ; or they can educate the yonng ladies to eat a great deal more 
food than they do at present ; or they may continue the present state of 
thingitt which involves an inevitable and not very small percentage of such 
excess as sujfficesy at least, to rob female life of its poetry, its enthusiattn, 
and its refining infiuence over mankind. Snch is the choice presented to 
the mothers of oar immaculate British society ; but, to say truth, we fev 
that these magnificent dames care little about the whole afhir." 

Dr J. M. Gully, in his excellenfc * Gnide to Domestic Hydro- 
tlierapeia,* thus writes of alcohol : — 

** The plan of stimulation has been tried again and again since the time 
when tipsy Browne first introduced it, nearly a century ago, and has alwtTi 
been abandoned after the fashion of it ceased. If it had success, it wooU 
not only be practised in paroxysms, but would, long ago, have established 
itself as the permanent plan of treatment for all diseases involying nerrooi 
irritability : but whether the stimulation come in the shape of whisky toddj* 
as it did under Browne ; of port wine, in the early part of this centoiy ; d 
bitter ale, twenty years ago ; or of rum and milk, brandy and eggs, stooti 
champagne — anything containing alcohol and jumbled together — as of htt 
under tlie regime of Dr Todd ; in all or any of these forms there is not' 
record of success which at all justifies the widespread application of aledioi 
to maladies of the nervous system. 

*' If it be asked how such a system is accepted, the answer is, tbatnd'' 
ness is always ready to fly to a treatment which gives the least posrihb 
trouble, and requires the least possible exercise of self-denial ; which tsliiii 
with its usual prejudice on the subject of being * supported, nourished, itf 
vp * (the ordinary phrases applied by ignorance to the process of the wld 
rapid consumption of vital power); and, last, not least, which saves At 
practitioner a world of trouble and intelligence which he would htvetf 
exert in the enlightenment of his patient, rather than in the yielding to bii 
prejudice. But what shall be said of the dignity of a profession so tst 
cised ? Du reste, the baneful fashion will go out as it has repeatedly dotf 
before, and pass away after it has destroyed its thousands, like some pli^ 
sent by Providence to scourge mankind." 

Dr B. W. Kichardson, F.R.S., in lecturing on December U 
18G8, before the Philosophical Society of Hull, asked : — 

** What is alcohol ? Is it food or poison f or is it something like chta» 
form, or ether, — simply a sleep-producing agent? There are many thefl* 
as to the causes of the physiological action of spirit. First iocrtei^ 
combustion; next, arrest of combustion; next, increased tension. ^ 
primary effects might go through their scries of stages in a youthful saljf^ 
who had rashly become intoxicated for the first time, and leave him 6* 
paratively uninjured, but the continued use of alcoJiol is merciless is ^*^ 
it leaves no important part of t?ie body uninjured. The brain underj'* 
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changes even in its stmcture, and symptoms of imbecility, of melancholia, 
of mania, and of paralysis, are often the result. The vast majority of 
patients in the asylums who suffer from acute or intermittent mania, with 
a measure of paralysis, are cases of alcoholic production. There U also 
a peculiar condition of the lung produced by alcohol. It occurred to him 
to first point this out : the disease was well known as drunkard^s consump- 
tion. Then there are peculiar changes occurring in the glandular organs, — 
in the liver, for instance, — changes of induration. 

*' Alcohol, in the shape of malt liquors, produces a strange change of 
structure in the muscles, by which they become weak. The heart especially 
is affected, and dropsy and early death are the results. On these accounts the 
prisoner at the bar could not possibly receive any mercy. . . . Alcohol 
is not more essential to the existence of animal life than to the existence of 
anything else which is put in motion by some other force. The use of 
alcohol is simply the result of our own free will: we take it as a Ivjmry. 
He should not expect the use of alcohol to be abandoned until the reason 
. which was given to us had become more highly developed; thea those things 
which are hurtful and injurious, we should gradually eliminate from our 
lives." 

Dr Richardson, in his paper on the Methyls, snms np the 
•whole truth in one pregnant sentence : — " Alcohol is a 
Shroud." That is, it deadens the molecules of the body, the 
nerves, and the brain, and therefore the mind and its percep- 
tions. Hence its power to * mock,' ' defraud,' and ' deceive.' 

Our second duty is to teach the seductiveness and dauger 
of drinking; the folly of exposing one's self to grave risks 
for the sake of transient pleasures which leave a sting behind. 
The /ac^ can hardly be denied, in the face of all testimony past 
and present. Mr Lewes, in the Westminster Review, has ad- 
mitted that "alcohol is a dangerous and tricksy spirit," — ^a 
figurative style of expressing a deep physiological truth, — and 
even Dean Ramsay, in his * Reminiscences,' concedes that 
■wine " allures men into a vicious indulgence, and then mocks 
their folly." Poor Thack-eray too, in his 'Virginians,' is 
compelled to declare the truth "in the face of all the 
pumps"! — a truth which his own life and death sadly illus- 
trate: — "There is a moment in a bout of good wine, at 
which, if a man could but remain, wit, wisdom, courage, 
generosity, eloquence, happiness, were his; but the moment 
passes, and that other glass, somehow, spoils the state of 
beatitude,^^ And this is but the echo of ancient truth. 
Solomon declared " Wine is a mocker," and old Plautus says 
of it — " He is a dangerous wrestler; and quickly trips up the 
heels."* 



** Capiat pedes primom, luotator dolosus est.'* — Pseudolus, 
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Tho cffrcts of fnslnnnablo drinking are thus described in 

the Vi'ih'iiiinin r for I'Vbruary 1871 : — 

'' Sntunftiij Tierinc nrlicic only rpi>eat8, in a more distinct form andvith 
more ]>i('turiHi|uc illustrntion, a statement which has been more or lesi 
Itliiiiily hiiitt'il by pcvcral writers in medical journals during the last fev 
yciirs, niiiiu'ly, tliiit tho women of onr middle and upper classes are becoming 
iiifii'ti-il, to a iuTi'ci>til)h> and alarming extent, with the tendency to alcoholic 
excess ; tlmt in not a few inRtancos this goes the length of positive and 
Flmiiieful ti]>]>lii)g, either habitual or frequent; and that a still larger number 
of Indies drink, uncoiiRciouHly, enough liquor to produce a seriously degrad- 
iii<^' « tTeet n]>()n their mental purity and energy, although they afiordno open 
HCiindiil to the world. 

"A notiilil(> ]>()rtion of the apparent increase of secret drinking amoogit 
women is Hini]>ly increased detection of the habit. As ref^ards the respon- 
nihility of doctors, wiio arc supposed to have often given the unfortmiitc 
impulse to excess, hy the careless prescription of stimulants for nerrons ail- 
ments, a Inr^o di<«count must be allowed for a fact which the grieved and 
iiidif^iuint friends of women who thus disgrace themselves habitually igDore. 
That fact is, that nil tipplers become more or less untruthful, bat tbtt 
female tipplers invariably become shameless and most skilful liars. And 
tho favourite lie which they invent as an excuse for their habits, is an 
a]>ocryi)hnl medical order *■ to take plenty of support and stimulants.* 

** If wc seek (among adults) for a type of the kind of organism whieli 
would be most feebly tolerant of alcohol, we should find it in women, moR 
particularly in those belonging to the indolent classes. For here (a) tht 
bulk of the blood and muscles is relatively small ; (b) the oxidation pro* 
cesseH arc moderate ; and (c) the nervous tissue is weakly compoonded, 
mobile, easily deranged. 

" Wo are B]>enking of things which we have seen, when we say that miDy 
girls who live among rich (especially nouveau riche) and gay society, are ii 
tho habit, during six months out of the twelve, of taking (in the shape of 
wine, etc.) a daily average of Ctro, t2C0 and a half ^ or three ounces ofaMtU 
nlathol, a (piantity which, if expressed in cheap beer, would be equal toftf 
or neven pints. Exceptional instances could bo cited, of even larger qoanti' 
tics being taken. We have only one word for all this, and that is one d 
unmitigated condemnation ; and we maintain that the family doctor tit 
sees thin sort of thing going on, without most strenuotu renwnstranee, ii 
highly culjiable. rersous who do not closely observe what goes on arooo' 
licm, may think that the Saturday reviewer exaggerated, or suggested 
falsely, when intimating that an unfavourable stimulus is often given to tbe 
animal nature of young women, by a careless adoption of the habit of taldoK 
considerable quantities of wine ; for our own part, wo believe the remark to 
be perfectly correct. Wo do not mean to say that, in any considerabi 
number of cases, the change of character is one which shows itself in otfrt 
acts ; but there is a subtle change, perceptible enough to those who Btndr 
character with any care, tolling of the gradual decline of the intellectual, aai 
the increased prominence of the sensual tendencies ; and this kind ct 
alteration wo have ourselves observed, or we are greatly mistaken.* Bat ili' 



* Dr Anstie might have added with truth, that many so-called gentlew* 
rather like this sort of thing in women, and so encourage the fashion. If 
cffoots arc seen in the revelations of aristocratic life in the Divorce Cooxt. 
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Saturday reviewer has made what seems to as a strange mistake in one 
respect. He speaks as if he thought that the present agitation in favour 
of * women's rights,' were a phenomenon parallel to, if not directly con- 
nected with, the results of the various influences which, in modern society, 
seems to stimulate the animal nature unduly. In this we think he does a 
great injustice, and really fights against the objects which he has at heart. 
There may be any amount of exaggerated and mistaken enthusiasm mixed 
up with the woman's rights movement ; but we believe, and to that extent 
it has our sincere sympathy, that so far from that movement being dictated 
or in any way influenced by a coarse desire to share the material indulgences 
which are at present more easily excused in men than in women, it is a 
direct revolt against the whole tendency to Sensualism which the state of 
society during the past few years has developed into sy4:h unpleasant 
prominence, 

" It may be that we think too strongly on this point ; but we confess that 
in our opinion alcohol ought to be almost entirely withheld from young 
women during that critical period of their lives when the sexual function is 
developing. Very large supplies of simple nourishing food can and ought to 
be taken, under the stimulus of unlimited fresh air and free physical exer- 
cise ; but the appetite and digestion should not be stimulated with alcohol. 
* Plain ' hut copious * living* should be joined with * high thinking.^ 

* * But we believe that it is only those physicians who practise specially in 
nervous and mental diseases, who at all suspect the frequency with which 
such cases are complicated by the development of a passion for drink which 
must be considered as only one special phase of the unhealthy predomin- 
ance of organic excitability over voluntary energy and the power of self- 
control. Not needlessly, then, do we suggest the training of the higher 
faculties of the mind as an essential prophylactic against that morbid state 
of the nervous system which places young women in danger of abusing an 
agent, like alcohol, of which they may have casually discovered the power 
and the charm. 

•* There is one proposal which, if approved by medical men, and strongly 
urged by them on the fathers and mothers of families, would probably effect 
a great reform, and remove a source of serious danger : we mean- the pro- 
posal to do away, entirely or for the greatest part, with the provision of 
alcoholic drinks at evening parties for women. It may seem a Quixotic 
project ; and to some it may appear disgustingly inhospitable. Tet it seems 
to us that the true ideal even of hospitality (and assuredly that of real 
refinement) is to be found in the custom, still lingering in many continental 
places, of simple evening entertainments at which there is not very much to 
eat, and nothing to drink beyond a little lemonade and iced water, but which 
are frequently repeated, and are made thoroughly amusing to the guests by 
careful provision for their varied tastes for music, dancing, charades, etc." 



Thirdly, the duty of Temperance reformers demands that 
they be something more than sectarians, namely, general educa- 
tors, physiologists, sanitary teachers, politicians, patriots; — 
they must supplement their moral suasion by example, and by 
appropriate social-action. If abstainers could but take com- 
prehensive views of their missioTi anA. \Jaa\i ^ot^^ ^isc^ \s«siSiu 
themselves together on a broad and dee^ y'^^'^^ ^^ Te.4K:«:«s.^5^ 
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ORGANIZATION, their influence on the world of thought, of fashion, 
and of politics, wonld be irresistible. 

§ 179. Temperance organization, however, is as impossible 
without a principle, a pledge, a banner, or a bond, as a politi- 
cal party without a ' platform,' an army without a captain, or 
a church without a synibol, a discipline, and a faith. Hence 
the absurdity of objecting to pledges. All life is a pledge or 
manifestation, — the reveaHng of the iivner quality by the outer 
form. Dean South, commenting on the apostoHc injunction, 
" Show me thy faith by thy works" (James ii. 18), very wisely 
and wittily observes : — " Every action being the most lively 
portraii/wre and impartial expression of its efiGLcient principle, as 
the complexion is the best comment upon the constitution, 
when a man's piety shrinks only to his Mention^ — when he 
tells me his heart is right with God while his hamd is in my 
pocket, — he upbraids my reason, and outfaces the common 
principles of natural discourse with an impudence equal to the 
absurdity. He who places his Christianity only in his heart, 
and his religion in his meamng, has fairly secured himself 
against a discovery in case he should have none. Those, in a 
very ill and untoward sense, verify that philosophical maxim, 
that what they so much pretend to be chief and first in their 
intention is always last, if at all, in the execution." (^Sermons: 
Oxford, 1698.) 

A temperance * pledge ' has manifold virtues and meanings, 
and has been amply justified by its fruits. It is (1) the ex- 
jpression of a conviction or truth; (2) the declaration of a pur- 
pose; (3) the utterance of & protest; (4) a bond of sympathetic 
union or co-operation ; and (5) a shield and prop to that great 
portion of society which, from want of mental independence, 
or from the dominance of appetite, require the guard and help 
of ' circumstance.' * 

1. To object to a 'pledge* is really, in consistency of 
thought, to object to speech, law, business, poetry, painting, 
sculpture, in fact to all anrt, even to religion ; for every man, by 
virtue of his faculty, is bound to he true to it. In other words, 
all these, so far as they are not false, are outward si^n^s of 
inward feeling and perception. No matter what form a con- 
viction assumes, because it is an expression it is a pledge : and 



* This is not the same as the fourth element. In a regiment, or organ- 
ization, each member might be equally brave or strong, and yet co-operation 
wonld he good for all ; but beaidea ihia, \\. la Yv^bV^IxjX \» V^«^ ^i:^^ "Wi ^aa^fwak 
the Mlmg heart of the coii?ard, ox e^eu lo Ya^«i\)Yt^\Ma ^XJa. ^lOLic^a^k^TSL. 



* 
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SO fax as it signifies duty, or expresses truth, we are bound to 
live and work up to it. The pledge indeed does not make 
the duty, it is only the instrument that proclaims it. He who 
objects io a pledge, therefore, objects to truth being made 
known, useful, and operative. The more pledges, and the more 
distinct and effective ones a man can give, the better for 
himself and the world. " Let your light so shine .before men, 
that, seeing your good works, they may (in their turn) glorify 
your Father in heaven," is a commandment of universal appli- 
cation. Genius, devotion, even good intentions, are good for 
nothing until they are expressed. The business of our life is 
to feed our own lamps with oil, and communicate the bright 
flame to our neigbours and our successors, so that the rays of 
truth and goodness may evermore return to their centre and 
their source. When Dr Gumming uttered the aphorism — 
" Temperance is in the soul, not in a pledge," — he said an ex- 
tremely foolish thing, since no quality of men or of gods is of 
any value to other people, so long as it is latent or inexpressed. 
Even a sermon in the soul only of a preacher, would be a 
poorer thing than any ever preached. 

2. The publishing of a purpose, the expression of a will, 
is itself a channel of influence. There is great virtue in a 
* No ' which negatives at once appetite and fashion. It is often 
hard to say, but it disciplines and strengthens the sayer as 
well as influences others. As Paley says, " Indefinite resolu- 
tions of abstemiousness are apt to yield to extraordinary temp- 
tations. Not to mention that when our rule is once known, 
we are provided with an answer for every importunity.'* In 
fact, it is a short and easy cut to our end — an express train to 
the metropolis of practice. Mr P. Bayne well observes, that 
" Forms are embodied ideas, and, generally, embodied ideas of 
right. When hurried in business, or whirled about by 
passion, men have no time to excogitate their duty ; so 
society, in her own defence, saves them the trouble of think- 
ing, by giving them a form. Forms are, in fact, a barrier 
which civilization raises against the natural depravity of its 
members ; they are a bridle which Wisdom puts in the mouth 
of Passion. Books are the flowers, but forms are the fruit, of 
social wisdom. In the shape of forms precepts become jprac- 
tical, and the Wisdom of the Past comes to influence the 
Future.*' 

3. As the declaration of a purpose influences to imitatioiL^^Ck 

a protest is valuable for counteractiug croLstooi, ^ ^sc^^^^'^r. 
thought into action; it streiigt\ieiia VJ^Lft Q«ic&s^«55isfi» ^^s^. ^ 
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battle by enconragement and sympathy ; and it bnrls the col- 
lective moral-sense of the oommnnity against the concrete evil 
sustained by the thoughtless and the vicious. 

4. A pledge or hadge of union is necessary to evoke the 
readiest and fullest sympathy. What would Free-Masonry he 
without its secret and its insignia ? Thoughts and feelings 
always demand and need something to cluster round. Every 
religion has its symbols and sacraments. Signs, in fact, are 
necessary to sympathy. The visible creation is the expression 
of the Thought of the Eternal, so that it may be understood 
by the rational creature ; and, as we gaze npon the truth, and 
drink in its spirit, we illustrate its power by moulding 
our lives and customs into grateful harmony with the manifes- 
tation of that Divine law which glorifies its Author in con- 
tributing to bless His creatures. 

5. As a pledge is to the untainted and the strong a con- 
venience, a short cut, a reminder of duty, a glorification of 
principle, it is to the weak and the tempted, not only a lamp 
to the path, but a bulwark and a prop. It shields them from 
temptation by uniting them with others who are strong 
and virtuous, by bringing sympathy to bear npon their social 
nature, and by hiding their past failures from the eyes of an 




regimenting 

good, the brave, and the respectable, this fancy becomes im- 
possible ; and so the victims of alcoholic appetite are rescued 
from their slavery and redeemed from their sin. By purify- 
ing the atmosphere in which they move, we preserve them 
from the outbreak of their old disease. 

§ 180. The perception of the fact that an opinion of the 
excellency of the drmk is the first cause of drinking, as drink- 
ing is the proximate cause of drunkenness, led many of the 
early temperance men to place too much reliance upon the 
proclamation of personal abstinence. The founders of the 
reformation, however, never fell into this fallacy of a partial 
remedy : it was confined entirely to the secondary, compro- 
mising men, and to certain earnest but somewhat narrow- 
minded disciples, with whom the personal pledge of abstinence 
was everything. Thus one party ignorantly held that absti- 
nence was all that was needed, and the other tenaciously 
maintained that it was all that could prudently be adopted. 

♦ For CMes, see iforlca of Dt Lee*, ^o\. *v ^. ^^ V^^^"^^, 
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Hence in Britain arose the battle of the pledges, — finally 
decided in Exeter Hall against the short pledge in favour of the 
long pledge, discountenancing all the causes of intemperance. 
Short-sighted people imagined those discussions, like many- 
others, were not only unnecessary but injurious ; but we, who 
survey the past jGrom the impartial future, can now clearly see 
that the contest was inevitable, a necessity in the development 
of the permanent philosophy of the enterprise. The attack on 
custovi was the second great practical step, — the application of 
the second great remedial agency for extirpating the vice of 
the civilized world. 

§ 181. * Sympathy' may be more distinctly analyzed .than it 
has been. The power of fashion rests on three principles of 
human nature. First, the instinct of imitation ; second, love of . 
approbation ; third, fear of reprobation ; which last is the result, 
partly of the second principle being too strong, and partly of 
self-esteem being too weak. It is the business of reason and 
conscience to subordinate mere feelings to the rule of right. 
" Be not conformed to the world " in things evil. Follow the 
good only. Seek rather the approval of a pure conscience 
than the praise of fools. Dread more the censure of God than 
the frowns of worldly men. He only is a true man who turns 
upon the axis of his own judgment. 

§ 182. The Times, in an article on the temperance question, 
justly pointed out the cardinal importance of ' abstinence ' and 
* sympathy.' The first, if it can be carried out, keeps in abey- 
ance that appetite which, once roused, is uncontrollable, even in 
men of robust natures. The great, strong-willed Dr Samuel 
Johnson, who declared that " abstinence was easy, moderation 
impossible," is the type of a large class of our fellow-creatures. 
The pledge, therefore, is to such a moral punctum, — a pivot 
upon which their will easily and safely turns. • As the Times 
declares, " in some cases " — it might say, ten thousands of 
cases — " it had complete success ; the devil was fairly cheated ; 
the victim was enabled, by means of the aid given to his will 
in the abstinence he promised, to rise to a higher moral level, 
upon which he then advanced to permanent abstinence." 
Associated pledging also increased sympathy, and communi- 
cated power to the infirm. Nevertheless, it was a partial and 
imperfect application. It virtually ignored an antagonist sym- 
pathy counteracrting itself. Why, for instance, should we 
together-pledge to abstain from drinking ourselves.^ axv^ ^^'c^* 
together-pledge ourselves to d\sca\ni\>eii«LTia^ ^arvsi^^^sj^^ ^». 
others ? If we influence eac?i otKer, \t \a ^o^^l ^^^^ *^^^^^ 
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others must inflnence us ; and consequently, if a pledge of 
abstinence breaks the power for evil in one direction, it most 
be equally needful and effectual in another. 

§ 183. The short pledge very obviously meets but one cause 
of drinking — wields but one arm of social sympathy. Hence 
the importance of a correct, complete, and consistent pledge. 
The action which we take against the enemy must be as broad 
as the basis of his own operations. We must outflank the 
forces of intemperance before we can rationally expect to 
conquer. This truth was early perceived by Mr John Dunlop, 
and ably expounded in his work on *The Drinking Usages.* 
He pointed out the adverse influence of some hundreds of 
usages, penetrating every relation of life, permeating every 
vocation, and entrenched in almost every place, fix>ni church 
and mansion, to the meanest cottage and the humblest work- 
shop.* He insisted upon the fact, that customs were amongst 
the most potent and practical of all teachings, since they 
address themselves to the instinctive, the vmitative^ and the 
active powers of man. He finally declared, with just emphasis, 
that UNLESS Teetotalism abolished THE Drinking Usages, 
THE Drinking Usages would in the end abolish Teetotalism. 
It was those considerations which finally compelled to the 
general adoption of the long pledge, which involves, not only a 



* The Birmingham Morning News (Jane 30th, 1871) contains this 
illustration : — *' The practice of holding clnb meeetings at pablic-honses 
has, in many instances, led to excessive drinking ; bat we qnestion if ever 
any body of working men, assembling avowedly for mutual help and advice, 
ever indulged in such a deliberate scheme of dissipation as that revealed in 
an inquest at Royton, near Oldham, on Wednesday. The coroner had it 
from an officer of the club, that at every quarterly meeting £4. was spent in 
drink — £1 before business commenced, and the balance after the proceedings 
were over. The other night, on the proposition of a member, the £3 was 
spent in whisky, the liquor being served in half gallons, and the whole con* 
Humed in an hour and twenty minutes by about 100 members. So desperate 
was the desire for drink with some of the men, that they clutched the vessel 
containing the spirits, and drank freely ; others, when so intoxicated that 
they could not move from their seats, held out their hands as an indication 
for ' more.* These orgies^ one of the witnesses said, tempted scores who 
were otherwise temperate men^ to drink to a beastly state of excess. At- 
tempts had been made to put the money to a better use, but when notice of 
such intentions was given, the drinkers would flock to the meetings and 
decide the question in favour of drink, calling out * Cold-blow before none 
at all.* Perhaps, however, the sad end of one of the members, who drank 
very deeply at the last meeting, may have some effect. Two brothers left 
for borne together ; one oi them. Aiei on V>ci^ '^ft.i ^ w:^^'Oa^ ofCt^et ^^^s^ %c\ stngi- 
£ed with whisky, that he d\dTio\,\aio^ ^^i«A.\i^^\a2lLWl^^a««k:'' 
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declaration to abstain from the nse of intoxicating beverages, 
but a promise not to give, oflTer, or provide them ; and to dis- 
countenance, in every proper way, all the direct causes of 
intemperance. No doubt much has been achieved by this 
social protest, imperfect as it has been. It has destroyed the 
despotism, if it has not abolished the tyranny, of drinking 
customs. Even at royal and lordly tables, men endowed with 
moderate wills may now practise abstinence with comparative 
ease ; and history will yet rank this work of liberation from 
the thraldom of social custom amongst the most signal revela- 
tions of the nineteenth century. 

§ 184. The enormous power of Fashion has perhaps never 
^ yet been duly estimated by the bulk of our reformers. It is 
not only that which induces many to begin to drink, and to 
continue drinking, — many who have no faith in the virtue, 
and many who even strongly suspect the evil, of the drink, — 
it is that which surely antagonizes, by silently undermining, 
the reformation. Dr Beddoes (in his Hygeia, 1802) puts the 
case strongly, but truly, when he says that " crimes of mode- 
rate magnitude do not excite so much repugnance as an over- 
sight in any of the minutioB of fashion,^* Who, indeed, can 
bear to be stigmatized as * ungenteel ' or * vulgar ' ? To bear 
that for conscience' sake, — resolutely to ignore what Mrs 
Grundy may say, — is the very height of heroism, though it 
may not wear the * crown.' Fashion is a kind of slavery, 
whereiD there is no slave-master ; but all the men and women 
are the mutual slaves of their adopted notions. A dandy or 
dandiiette, an idiot beau or belle, may set the fashion, which 
king, lords, and commons will servilely follow, till some new 
idol or fresh whim displaces the old one. Fortunately, fashion 
and custom are powers which can be turned against them- 
selves. When bad customs conspire to tyrannize over men's 
better knowledge and purer aspirations, it is the duty of good 
men to combine and establish counter-customs, and to make 
them honoured and respected by their own virtuous lives. A 
conspiracy of vice is best met by a confederacy of virtue. 
This custom, as Bacon says, must be " copulate and collegiate,^* 
for " the great multiplication of virtues upon human nature 

RESTETH UPON SOCIETIES WELL ORDAINED." 

The power of this principle, as an aid to morals and law, 
was illustrated in the Societies for the Suppression of Immo- 
rality and Profaneness, which, originating in Loudox3LYa.<k^^ 
year 1697, extended over the ^\ioV© T3m\ft^ l^vc^^^^'ox., "«».^ 
prepared for the work of Wesley and NT^Vt^^^'^'^- '^YSDaS^'v^^-H 
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were a great s access in their day, an extract from Mr Wesley's 
discourse, preached in London before the revived ' Society for 
the Keformation of Manners,' Jan. 1763, will show: — "For 
this end, a few persons in London, toward the close of the last 
century, united together, and, after a while, were termed, * The 
Society for the Reformation of Manners ' ; and incredible good 
was done hy them for near forty years. But then, most of the 
original members being gone to their reward, those who suc- 
ceeded them grew faint in their mind, and departed from the 
work ; so that, a few years ago, the Society ceased." 

§ 185. By ' Societies well-ordained ' is meant something 
more compact than the pomp and show on which the Times 
insists in the following significant passage : — 

" It is a known fact, that men can do together and in company what they 
cannot do by themselves. We may call this the effect of imagination ; but, 
if it is, then all we can say is, that imagination is a great thing in morals,' 
and we should advise you to make friends with it as much as you cao. 
Imagination, indeed, does wonders in this way. Who could possibly stand 
for one hour to be shot at by himself? The trial would be too great for 
human courage ; and long before half the time was out, it would occur, and 
we must think very naturally and justly, to our isolated target, that this was 
not the sort of trial that human nature was intended to submit to ; that we 
are intended to rough it in many ways, and take our chance, but that this 
sort of discipline was extra-providential^ and formed no part of our allotted 
probation. . . . But put fifty men in a row, with fifty men behind 
them, and another fifty men behind these, and they will stand to be shot at 
a whole day. The soldier depends entirely on sympathy, on the sensation 
that he is in company, on the fellow-feeling created by the consciousness 
of the same danger, for his power to go through the awful scenes in which 
he is placed. But this principle does not apply to courage only. Anything 
that is difficult to do, any exertion of resolution^ any kind of self-denial 
is made easier by the aid of sympathy, by knowing that other persons are 
doing the same thing that you are. The temperance movement, accord- 
ingly, made large use of this principle. There was much tact and knowledge 
of human nature in its policy. It made a great parade of the work of 
reformation, a grand show or pomp of it. There were meetings, inaugu- 
rations, ceremonials, with banners, trumpets and drums, colours flying, 
shouts rending the air, speeches and processions. All this was in order to 
bring the task of reformation out of its damp, dark, and dreadful cayem in 
the solitary human heart, where the torturing demon sits kmid coiled snakes 
and scorpions, hissing hydras, gorgons, and chimeras dire, into the open air 
and open light of day, to set men to work upon it together and in crowds, 
and give them the sensation of only doing what numbers were doing all 
around them. That was a great step gained. The old proyerb of omne 
ignotum pro terribili [that is frightful which is unknown] applies especially 
to a new piece of self-denial ; it is dreaded not only as being something 
disagreeable, but because the kind of disagreeable which it is is unknown. 
A drunkard has known what it is to go without drink when he was in his 
natural state , but he does not "kno^ 'srVibA, \\. \» \.o \i,o Vv\JciWi.\.\\.'^\iwa\x"^VsML 
got used to it. He dreads this untoao^wTi ^wxi ba ^ ^>q:s^^ \^ v&lv^^ ^Wmoss^ 
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in the dark. Then bring him and others in the same case together ; make 
reformation a social^ open, large, multitudinous thing, and you deprive it 
of half its difficulty. It is. then no longer a number of scattered wretches, 
each in his own hole and comer, trembling at the bare idea of a single 
encounter with duty : but it is a* crowd of men who are working together, 
and dividing, as it were, the pain and burden among them. These are the 
only two great aids that have been as yet discovered for easing the return 
pf the drunkard to sobriety.* They have in their day, and at intervals, 
done a good deal." 

§ 186. We would partictilarly gnard against mistaking the 
pomp of badges, banners, and regalia for the trae power which 
they ought to symbolize. Badges, if simple, chaste, and 
unobtrusive, are very well and appropriate ; but the real 
question concerns their distribution and their significance^ — 
the duties they indicate, the trained faculty they mark, and 
the privileges they confer. It is an organization of spirit, not 
merely a spirit of organization, which is needed ; and we see 
no prospect of achieving great conquests over fashion in any 
other way. Temperance societies, as hitherto organized, have 
realized no fixed social and political influence at all adequate 
to the just and intrinsic claims of the reformation. The secret 
orders may preserve their members, but they have little influ- 
ence on outsiders. They illustrate the centripetal principle, 
and keep their atoms together ; but the greater principle and 
want is the centrifugal, which shall complete the harmony of 
the whole, and act aggressively upon the world beyond, f 



* There is a third great complementary aid which we shall unfold in 
another section. While it is necessary to pledge ourselves to do good, it is 
equally needful to remove stumbling-blocks out of the path. 

f The Freemasons demonstrate the power which there is in association 
upon a noble principle ; and even the suitability of much of its * science * 
and * symbolism' to the nature and needs of average humanity. The 
Masons are not united, like the Odd Fellows and Foresters, on a merely 
beneficiary basis : they repudiate such a bond with disdain. *' We are not 
a mutual insurance office ; higher motives than worldly-prudence unite us 
together. Every member, on his admission, must disclaim all self-seeking, 
all mercenary aims." Princes and nobles fill many of the highest offices 
of the order, which has orders toithin the order. In Britain the masons 
have * Knights Templars ' ; in the United States of North America, * the 
Knights of Pythias.' It is said to be as hard to master the various mysteries, 
and * work ' through the various stages of the craft, as to learn several 
languages. But, after all, this is work for the sake of work — there is out- 
side of it, and beyond it, no great social object. This is the secret of the 
limited success of masonry ; it has done, and can do, nothing great for tb.«. 
world, because it has no concrete mission, such «k« ^^^Vi ^^<& ^<&x£vid:cA'e^ <^\ *'^^!^ 
best and wisest. 80 far as it is brotherhood ixietfc\3,\\. \a ^>Hf\s}C^»5fiis:^ \ ^"^ 
&r ag it is sociality , it ib of the eaith, eaitti^ ; wiQi «u:^ \ft "OaaVs^^'^'^^'*" 
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In fine, we neeoa b^oaa an^ firm organizcdion qf^mhie inio 
fashion, — an organiztfcion and machinery of brotherliood and 
philantlu'opy, — which, by reason of its utility and lolionrs, its 
nobleness, its lofty aims, an4 even, its exclusw&iiS(ti$i Afffi irre- 
sistibly attract the respect, and compel the b$ixis^, cff tte 
world. The tme * Sons and Daughters of Tcimerance,' who 
are awake to the dignity of their cause, to the bcmness of their 
mission, and to the vastness of their work, shonld coiuilitnte 
themselves into an order of merit, — a legion of l|OBOigv,~a 
sodality ' well ordained ' within the loose, atomic aggiiegate of 
general society, — which wonld speedily emancipate mankind 
from the vnlgar fashions of the drinkiiig systemi, and inaugu- 
rate a more beautiful and happier mode of social intercourse. 
The young and generous, the aspiring and broad-hearted, the 
earnest workers and deep-cultured intellects now associated in 
the movement, wait to be organized into a phalanx of philan- 
thropy which shall rise above all sects and parties ; and, in- 
spired with an esprit du corps like that which animated the 
legionaries of old Rome, shall go forth to the conquest and 
colonization of a new social world, governed by * simpler man- 
ners ' and * purer laws.' 

§ 187. The influence of custom, fashion, or flnnkeyism is, 



fashionable conviviality. In past ages, when society was disorganized, it 
had its nses, and at least the special aim of mutual help and protection ; 
but now it has no programme — no special work of reformation — no mission 
of advancement ; it is simply conservative. Do we condemn it ? On the 
contrary, we wish it was not less, but more, than it is. Bat as conservatiTe 
and aristocratic— as a social instrument for princes, nobles, clerics, attracted 
Philistines, and social parasites — the mass of the thonghtfol People — the 
moral, true Democracy — can have no concern with it. They have other 
interests and sublimer aims : and amongst those most important, the 
deliverance of the Working Classes from the Drink that defiles and degrades 
them, from the Usages that sustain drinking, and from the vile, yet almost 
ubiquitous Traffic j that tempts and seduces them to drink. Hence the 
utility of a Temperance Order, like that of the Good Templabs, which shall 
consecrate and concentrate all their associated and individual power to the 
realization of this great end — which shall uphold their principle and practice 
before the world, which shall discountenance all forms and fashions of 
drinking as demoralizing, and which shall hurl their collective citizens' vote 
with destructive effect against the traflBc, its apologists and supporters. The 
order of Good Templabs has before it a magnificent opportunity of becoming 
a Grand Social Power, which Princes and Statesmen shall be made to re- 
spect, because it has a great and special mission to fulfil : — may that oppor* 
tanity be seized, and the day of England's deliverance from * the greatest 
impediment of civilization^ be \\«i,%\.eiift^ V3 HJci^ ^vsjiX^^ ^vRNKsara. ^1 tiia wise 
leaden and patriotic membeia ol \.\a^ moxiX ^o^iift^'st%.^:^ssQ.. 
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indeed, th^ standing hindrance' to hiinAn improvement, and 
ought to be rebuked, ridiculed, and denounced hy every 
earnest man. Mr J. S. Mill, in his work *0n Liberty,' 
says :— ^" In twr times, from the highest class of society down 
to the lowest, every one lives as under the eye of a dreaded 
censorship, Jk cloes not occur to them to have any inclination 
except for what is customary. Thus the mind itself is bowed 
to the yoke ; even in what people do for pleasure, conformity 
is the first thing thought of; they like in crowds. Now, is 
this, or lit it not, a desirable condition of human nature ? " 

But whence is the hope of fi'eedom to come, save from 
combination on behalf of freedom ? For we must recollect, in 
the language of Mr Buckle, the historian of civilization, that 
" whatever may be the case with individuals, it is certain that 
the majority of men find an extreme difficulty in long resisting 
constant ternptation.** We subjoin some singular examples of 
the power of custom both to conquer morals and to sustain 
temperance. 

The Jews formerly did, and even still do, in Jerusalem and 
elsewhere, get drunk at the feast of Lots. 

So at the feasts of Dionysia, an entire people, reputed the 
wisest of all Greece, admired and practised both drunkenness 
and debauchery. Plato afl^ms that he had seen the city of 
Athens all drunk together (De Leg,, i., p. 637) — ^asam, 'ethea- 
sameen teen polin peri ta Dionysia methuousam,, 

Livy informs us, that in Rome the Senate was obliged to 
interfere for the preservation of decency, and put a stop to those 
profane feasts by the most severe penalties. " These examples 
show how far a mistaken sense of religion [or rather ctcstomi, 
covering the greatest crimes with the sacred name of Divinity, 
is capable of misleading men." 

Witness the last words of the famous American Greneral, 
Alexander Hamilton, who was fatally wounded in a duel with 
the brutal Col. Aaron Burr, in 1804 : — Before he went out, he 
said, " My moral and religious principles are strongly opposed 
to duelling." On his return, dying, he said: "I view the 
late transaction with sorrow and contrition." 

Mr J. S. Bell ('Journal of a Residence in Gircassia:' 

London, 1840), testifies that " the ancient custom of drinking 

wine has kept its footing, notwithstanding the reproach of in^ 

fidelity it entails — ^habits being stronger than precepts." (p. 431.) 

Mr T. Forester, in his 'Rambles in Sardinia' (Londox^.*. 
1859), says : — " I was informed \sj ttie saL-mfe ^t^o^^V^^ Ts^a^^ 
the remark that the festaa were tiie Toaiii Y^o^ ^1 ^^ -^^ss^ 
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hood, — and a more competent observer conld not be fonnd,— 
that men of the most sober habits of life [at other times] lost 
all command of themselves, heca/me absohitely frantic when 
tempted hy the force of example^ and led (by what may be 
called an instinctive national passion) to participate in these 
religions orgies." 

On the other hand, behold what a correct costom may do to 
preserve morals ! The ancient legionaries of Rome, who 
intermarried with the conquered races of Austria and Hnn- 
gary, left them a precious legacy in the law which prohibited 
young women and wives from even smelling of wine. Through 
eighteen centuries of time, that one custom has done more to 
preserve female temperance than all other things put together 
— done what our State and Church combined have utterly 
failed to do. Mrs Trollope, after a residence of years in that 
country, says, that " in the politest circles of Austria, a young 
lady touching wine would he regarded as a Thonster^ a/nd lose 
caste " entirely. The result probably is, that in all Austria 
we have not as many drinking women as in an English 
village or a London drawing-room. 

§ 188. There now starts up another question : Whence the 
peculiar consequences of drinking intoxicants ? It is a fallacy 
to refer everything to the law of habit; for this is really 
ignoring, not explaining, the peculiar facts. The habit of 
smoking paper does not engender a passion for smoking, and 
lead to the continued and general increase of the quantity 
smoked. The habit of taking bread-pills is not attended by 
the same kind of consequences as taking opium-pills. To- 
bacco, opium, spirits, compared with food, have all marked 
peculiarities. Disgusting at first, they create bj- use an 
intense and irresistible craving for themselves, which " grows 
by what it feeds on.'' 

Tobacco at first excites disgust and vertigo — even in- 
sensibility in some. After a period of probation this effect 
disappears, and the smoker finds a peculiar fascination in the 
noxious weed. Having passed through the purgatory of dis- 
gust to the paradise of fools, he is the bond-slave to his pipe ! 

So with opium. It is not the hahit of using it, but the 
property of the drug, that enslaves the man to the habit. As 
Awsiter says, in his * Essay' (1763), "There are many j>ro- 
perties in it, if universally known, that would habituate the use^ 
and make it more in request with us than the Turks them- 
selves, the result of w\l\c\i ^uo^Y^^^^ tdlTJl&V ^ii<s^<6 ^ ^neral i 
misfortune." Nor is t\ie \a^ oi ^i?£na i-aic \.o ^^^. "^^aa^ ^^^^^ 
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p89dia of Practical Medicine' observes (1834), "Narcotics 
lose their influence when they have been taken daily for a 
considerable time." But the pleasure they excite is desired 
again, and, as the same quantum will not suffice, a larger is 
taken ; and then follows the collapse of the system, attended 
by uneasiness and craving, which furnish a second and 
stronger motive for repeating the increased dose or draught. 
Thus, says the Medico-Ghirurgical Review^ writing of opium, 
hashish, etc., " it is the effect [rather, tendency] of aU these 
narcotic poisons, in common with alcohol, to cause [produce] an 
ever-increasing desire for them. There can be no doubt whatever, 
that everything that exhausts the sensorial or motor power, 
conduces to excite this irrepressible desire for stimulants." * 

§ 189. De Quincey truly remarks, that " Wine disorders the 
mental faculties, unsettles the judgment, constantly leads a 
man to the brink of absurdity." All this, by lessening the 
internal controlling power, increases the intensity of the 
general narcotic law. Now, as no man is bom with an 
appetite for such things ; as children and savages at first 
reject them with abhorrence or disgust ; as the taste for them 
is slowly raised upon the ruins of pure and aboriginal in- 
stinct, — ^we can be at no loss to discover the secret of intem- 
perance. Here is its universal proximate cause, — ^its true 
etiology. It does not spring up native from the human heart ; 
it has no relation to any faculty or function of human nature ; 
it is a physical and moral effect of a physical agent, and of 
that alone. Bishop Jeremy Taylor long ago recognised 
the radical truth of the whole subject in these remarkable 
words : — " He that drinks a draught or Jwo of water, and cools 
his thirst, drinks no more till his thirst returns ; but he that 



* Hence the folly of ascribing to teetotalism the spread of opium-eating; 
as if conscientious abstinence from one narcotic did not tend to abstinence 
from every other ! Mr De Quincey, in his * Confessions of an Opium 
Eater,* so far back as 1823, spoke of * an incredible number * of opium- 
eaters, and showed that the iLse of ale apd spirits had first generated the 
necessity or craving. He says : — ** I tale it for granted 

** That those eat now who never ate before, 
And those who always ate, now eat the more." 

So, too, with alcoholic drinks, which are even more mocking and danger- 
ous than opium, because, as the same witness remarks — 

** The pleasure given by wine is always rapidij iJio\JixiV.V[i^ «xA\.«QSs«^'^\a 
a crisis, after which as rapidly it decVinea ; \Xi^\. tto^ o^wsssv^^V^-vi. qv^r.'^ 
generated, is stationary for eight or ten YiotjibJ*^ ^ 
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drinks toine, drinks again longer than is needful." And the late 
Mr Conybeare, in the Edinburgh Beview, well put the facts : — 

** The passion for fermented drinks U not instinctive. A rare accident 
tanght some sleepless Arabian chemist — ^torturing substance after substance 
in his crucibles and alembics — how to extract the fiebce spibit from these 
agreeable drinks, and brought up, as it were, from the bottom of Pandora's 
box, that alcohol which has since inflicted so many eyils upon the 
world. . . They exhilarate, they enliven, they stimulate and exalt the 
mental powers. Some [men] they stupify, some they convert into irritable 
savages f some into drivelling idiots, and some into mere pugnacioos 
animals. All, if long and largely used, they brutalize, prostrate, and, in 
the end, carry to an untimely grave. . . But more wonderful than these 
poisonous and destructive effects, is the passion for indulging in them 
which these liquors awaken [originate] in a large proportion of our fellow- 
men, — ^the irresistible love with which these unfortunates are smitten by 
them, — the fascinating influence by which they are charmed. The will 
becomes absolutely spellbound through the action of alcohol on the bodies 
of some, and reason is dethroned, even where it formerly exercised clear and 
undisputed sway. . . It is fbom this fascinating poweb that thb 

DANOEB of using THEM PBIMCIPALLY ABISES." 

Still more cjearly was the principle stated long ago, by 
Professor Reid, the Scottish philosopher : — 

" Besides the appetites which nature has given us, for nseftJ 
and necessary purposes, we may create appetites nature never 
gave. The frequent use of things which stimulate the nervous 
system produces a la/nguor when their effect is gone off, and a 
[consequent] desire to repeat them. By this means, a desire of 
a certain object is created, accompanied by an uneasy sensation. 
Both are removed for a time by the object desired ; but they 
return after a certain interval.* . . Such are the appetitefil 



* Works of Dr TJionuis Reid; Sir W. Hamilton's ed. p. 653. He adds: 
** This differs from natural appetite only in being acquired by custom." 
But he is wrong. The true difference is, that wlule a pint of milk or a 
pound of bread will always fulfil the same ends, the same effect cannot be 
produced by the sam£ dose of a narcotic continuously. Hence, from the 
desire for pleasure and the dislike of pain — the two essential instincts of 
life, — in relation to this physical law, arises the tendency of the little use 
to beget the ever-growing use (called abuse), which satisfieth not, as food 
does. If a man is a glutton, it is in spite of the food, which tends to 
satisfy. But if a drunkard, he is so because of the tendency of drink to 
create an eyer-increasing appetite. This matter was well understood at the 
beginning of the American reform. In the * Life of Justin £dwards, D.D.' 
(1830), we find the following in reply to the notion that ardent spirit is 
useful as diet : — *' The cause of this error is the deceptive feelings of 
those who use it : being in its nature a mocker, it deceives them ; bj 
disturhiDg healthy action andL in^Tucui^ di«^«.'&^A^ cT«a\A% vci. -^ojuiatoral 
tbint, the gratification of ^\iio\i <iwaaeiii\,\AiS3i«t^w&^»' 
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which some men acqnire for the use of tobacco, for opiates, 
and for intoxicating liquors." 

§ 190. Looking back at the preceding sections (167-182), 
we are brought to the old conclusion, — ^not that moral-suasion 
and temperance societies are failuees (for they have done 
much they were adapted to do, indeed quite as much as we 
had a right to expect them to accomplish under the circum- 
stances of imperfection in which they originated), but that 
they are inadequate to meet the whole causality of the evil. 
Until the remedies for an evil are as broad and deep as the 
circle and fountain of the cause, the effect m%(,8t continue, by 
necessity of Divine law. Whatsoever we sow, that we must 
also reap. No mere deprecations or lamentations, no hopes, no 
aspirations, no prayers, wiU in the least avail, if at the same 
time we do not touch the actual causes of the evil effect 
deplored. Faith is emphatically dead and barren without 
works in this case ; for the same reason that no amount of 
trust will cause wet powder to explode. Multifarious and 
majestic as the labours of the temperance societies have been, 
there are causes which they cannot successfully cope with and 
conquer ; causes which win back from them many of their 
proudest trophies and most promising conquests, and occasion 
many of their valiant soldiers to relapse into fatalism or 
despair. Fields that were once white unto the harvest have 
been covered with blight and blackness ; fruitful orchards, 
once ruddy with health, and advancing to a ripe and rich 
maturity, have been withered by some baleful blast ; thou« 
sands who, under the aspirations of enthusiasm, signed pledges 
of abstinence, have gradually declined and narrowed into units. 
Such is the histoby of tempeeance societies eveeywheee ! 
They have, by immense and herculean efforts, raised embank- 
ments to shut out the swelling tide of intemperance, and for 
a time succeeded ; but, ere long, some current has set in, or 
the incessant return of the tide has gradually destroyed the 
works in some part or other, and the waves have come in 
again with destructive power. The reason is plain. Philan- 
thropy can work only by fits and starts ; it tires and relaxes, 
and is carried on of necessity by a system of relays ; whereas 
misanthropy and mammon have a machinery and motive-force 
which are compact, incessant, and untiring. They know no 
repose and need no rest; their lever and fulcrum are un- 
fortunately pivoted upon the very laws, upon vesfee/i \j5.'tsssx^^'%» 
and h'censed institutions; and t\iey ^^t^ ^otNgLa^Xyj *^^ ^^ 
morselesa instdncts of selfislmess, gree^, «sAle«s. 
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Well said the Rev. John Miller, M.D., of Maysville, in 
the taming point of the American agitation : — 

** Hitherto the friends of Temperance, it is feared, have directed their 
efforts against the practice of intemperance, without sufficiently regarding 
the source of the mischief and complaint. The philanthropist has, con* 
seqnently, been doomed to witness the steady progress of intemperance, 
unable, by the policy adopted, to reach the fell source of his country's 
wrongs. Festina lente [haste slowly] was still the policy of the State, and 
the enemy to be confronted seemed enshrined in the affections of the law- 
making power ; and thus sustained, by those whose only rational duty it 
can be to protect the people^ was found more than a match for those who 
opposed his accursed reign."* 

§ 191. While such a social anomaly exists as institutions 
for the theoretical teaching of temperance and morality, side 
by side with a hundred thousand seminaries devoted to the 
practical training of drunkards, paupers, and criminals, it is 
sheer madness to expect anything like general sobriety and 
virtue. Moral palaver passes by with little influence, when 
uttered amidst the pressing and hourly temptations of life. 
The virtuous theory held up before the intellect is wedker 
than the vicioui^ temptation which appeals to the active 
powers; the corruption within is far stronger as a motive- 
force than simple intelligence. " We know the right, but do 
the wrong." That which appeals to the evil habit cannot 
tend to strengthen the moral nature. Of aU the strange 
paradoxes of our time, therefore, the strangest seems to be 
that of a moral-suasionist opposed to prohibition, — a teetotaler 
who is an anti-Maine Law man ! For what have we here ? 

A person who, as a temperance member, teaches that in- 
toxicating liquor is physically evil and morally and socially 
seductive and corrupting ; who warns the public against the 
tavern, as a trap and a temptation to ruin ; yet — 

A person who, in his relation of citizen, takes part in the 
election of men who make the laws which open the public- 
house, and sanction and license the sale of the drink which, as 
teetotaler, he decries and denounces ! It is worse than foUy, 
— it is inconsistency, contradiction, and perversity. It is pro- 
fession flouted by practice ; it is moral suasion counteracted 
by legal temptation ; it is the blasphemy of converting law, 
that most sacred of attributes, into the cloak and apology for 
a system which is the perpetual fountain of mischief and 
misrule. 

* From The Lights of Temperance ; ^^^.^^ \>i 'S^^. ^^\xift^ ^wasiv 
(LoniBYille, Eentticky : ld51.^ 
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§ 192. Let US review tlie argument. The first cause why 
many hegin to drink must be one of two, springing out of a 
mental state, — either a desire to realize pleasure or to relieve 
pain, arising from a previous knowledge of the ansesthetie 
properties of alcoholic drinks, or from a belief in their dietetic 
advantages. This source of drinking requires to be combated 
by special education as to the true nature of alcohol, pointing 
out the danger or seductiveness of its use. The second cause 
why men begin to drink, is the influence of fashion and 
custom, — one of the standing hindrances to human progress. 
This can be resisted only by combination, — that is, associated 
example, — and the particular fashions connected with drinking 
require for their conquest, a confederation more complicated, 
perfect, and august than any we have yet seen in operation. 
We invoke support, therefore, to the higher organizations, — the 
new orders of merit founded upon work, on intrinsic and tried 
worthiness, — organizations which combine the virtues of free- 
masonry, the benefits of mutual assurance, and the dignities 
of intelHgence and virtue. But drinking, from any influence 
to begin with, generates by physical law the liking for strong 
drink, which is, in fact, the initial degree and universal inau- 
guration of the world's drunkenness. The ' sole proximate 
cause of the drunkard's appetite is the physical operation of 
the drink, inducing the gradual disorganization of the normal 
nature of man, first of his nervous system, and second of his 
mental associations. This is the one secret of intemperance, 
the condition we desire to remove, and which, of course, can 
only be removed by the destruction of its cause. It is this 
acquired liking — this susceptibility within men — that gives such 
tremendous power to the ramified temptations of the traffic* 
The enemy has friends already lodged within the citadel, 
willing and waiting to open the gates. So when the drink is 

* Even the medisBval monks well knew this truth. A Bhenish legend 
concerning the Abbey of Limburg relates that the devil quarried the stones 
it was built of, and transported them to the top of the steep acclivity on 
which the abbey stands. *' The inducement held forth to the Evil Spirit for 
undertaking a work of this nature, was the 'pretence of erecting a tavern^ 
in which, doubtless, undue quantities of Khenish wine were to be quaffed, 
cheating human reason, and leavmg the undefended soul more exposed to 
the usual assaults of temptation." — Cooper's Heidenmauer^ Introduction. 
This reminds one of De Foe's famous couplet : — 

" Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 
The Devil's sure to build a cfuipel tKeftt.^^ 

It demonBtrateB yery distinctly two iacta \)ekB\^^%. VV^ '^'^'^^ '"«^ Vi^s.^^^^^^ 
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impeaclied and placed at the bar, the jury are bribed and pre- 
judiced in its favour. The Traffic surrounds the people with 
ready drinking facilities, and presses upon them perpetual 
suggestions, at once in harmony with ignorance, with custom, 
and with appetite. Hence its terrible potency, and the tena- 
city of its grasp. Law has entrenched and emblazoned it, 
and law to the multitude is a powerful teacher. What the law 
has raised into power ^ the law cam, alone destroy. It has, in fact, 
produced a monster ; constructed and vivified a social Franken- 
stein, whose ' daily bread ' is confasion and crime ; and no 
lesser agency can now annihilate it. It is too strong for mere 
suasion ; it demands legal prohihition^ called forth by the voice 
of the community, and armed with executive power, — prohi- 
bition as expressive of the wisdom and virtue of the com- 
munity, and solemnly realizing in their social constitution, for 
the benefit of the great masses of the people, th&i protection for 
which the Christian petitions God on his own behalf, — " Let us 
not enter into temptation, but deliver us from evil." 

When our remedies are thus coextensive with the ca/uses of the 
disorder, we may expect the temperance enterprise to go on 
to an assured and complete victory. Prohibition, by removing 
the hindrance, will give fair play to moral suasion ; or, to 
change the figure, prohibition, by draining awanj the poisoned 
waters that kill the seed of much truth, will allow the germs 
of knowledge and virtue to fructify in an appropriate soil, 
and to grow up to a fair and fruitful harvest of social 
happiness. 

§ 193. It has been shown that, in strictness of speech, the 
moderate use of drink is the only proximate ca/use of drunken- 
ness, and that all attempts to get rid of this vice, without 
abstinence, will necessarily fail. The surroundings of men, 
playing upon their feelings and perverting their unformed 
judgments, is far more impressive than mere verbal appeal. 
As Bacon remarks, it sets aside * the bravery of words.' This 
truth Byron saw when he apostrophized 

'* Circumstance, — that nnspiritaal god and mt«creator. 
Whose touch turns hope to dust, 
The dust we all have trod." 

Ages in Germany the tavern produced the same results as eyerywhere else, 
and was regarded as a Satanic Institution ; and (2) that pure Wines were 
no better preventives of drunkenness than adulterated an^ other strong 
drinks. Charles Y., in his retirement even, ate enormously, and never 
drank less than a quart of mno «\. a ixi&Q\.| wi^ ^o SxDL^^\x^^\i\A\>kS«i>j(Vck. ^^e^j^ 
glnttonj and drinking. 
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Still, it is quite true that temperance requires its bulwarks, 
— certain exterior and supplementary work, which the enlight- 
ened temperance man should partly inaugurate, and partly 
stimulate others, less advanced, to perform. These * conser- 
vators of temperance,' as we may call them, are, as the 
auctioneer's catalogue phrases it, * too numerous to mention ' in 
detail ; but the class may be known by a few samples. 

§ 194. Education is the first of these, — using the word in 
its proper and original sense as an educing^ or bringing out, the 
latent and higher powers of the mind. For though mere 
cramming, learning, and instruction — or Tcnowing, as dissevered 
from feeling and habitual heing — is no safeguard against the 
encroachments of sensuality so long as the physical causes of 
appetite are fostered, it is yet very important to recollect, thab 
a thirst for knowledge, a taste for reading, a perception of 
the beautiful in nature and art, — in brief, the pursuit of intel- 
lectual and refined pleasures, — ^mnst positively and powerfully 
tend to conserve wise and pure habits of temperance, and 
negatively, as regards time and opportunity, narrow the 
dangerous platform of temptation. He who has pure tastes 
and good*habits will be least susceptible to the evil influences 
of bad customs, least attracted by the gross seductions of the 
impure social circle. As the ale-house is the antagonist of the 
school, so are the school, the mechanics' institute, the gallery 
of art, the oratorio, the free library, and the lecture-room, the 
rivals of the drinking saloon and the grog-shop. 

§ 195. We remember once hearing an advocate of temper- 
ance weakly decrying Sanitary reform as needless, where we 
had teetotalism ! Nothing can be more absurd, nothing more 
calculated to bring contempt and derision upon the cause he 
was so foolishly pleading. Not to insist on the truth, that the 
very thing repudiated should be one of the uses of temperance, 
— one of those ends that give value to the means, — the advo- 
cate had clean forgotten that bad sanitary arrangements, by 
inducing a low tone of health, and fostering a morbid condi- 
tion of the mind, at once increase the susceptibility to tempt- 
ation and lessen the power of resistance. The felt want of the 
physical system may be said almost to drive the victim of dirt, 
malaria, and deficient ventilation to the use of such narcotics 
and stimulants as will afford undoubted temporary relief. The 
truly enlightened advocate, therefore, must also be the friend 
of every kind of real sanitary and dietetic reform^ the e^TSJ^^'cs^^est 
of sanitary Jaw, and of baths aiid'w^ta^-Vaws*^'^^^'^ ^Gaa^'Si's^^. 
Ventilation, and the absence o£ dkt an^ ^^xiatCL^^^^^"^ '^^-oi. 
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the homestead and the street, is but another name for hatldng 
the blood in pure air ; while the bath and the wash-house are 
the instruments for securing the purity, or ventilation, of the 
pores of the skin, thus completing the purification of the cir- 
culating vital fluids. If " cleanliness be akin to godliness," — 
by tending to put the soul in a better attitude of attention, — 
it may be afl&rmed with still greater emphasis, that " cleanli- 
ness is first cousin to tempei'ance." 

§ 196. If 'bulwarks* and 'preventives' are needful to the 
normal and unvitiated members of society ; if, to sustain them 
in virtue, even their circumstances must be in harmony with 
the theory of well doing, it is evident that special teaching 
and discipline, through fitting institutions, should exist for the ' 
developed victims of strong drink. At last, physiologists and 
statesmen have begun to acknowledge that the drinker's 
appetite is a true mania, and must be treated as such. Hence 
the establishment of * Inebriate Asylums ' in various parts of 
the United States,* where, as regards the male sex, it has 
been found that nearly forty per cent, of those under treat- 
ment, which is both physical and moral, hold fast to the prin- 
ciple of abstinence for some time ; though ultimately a large 
number fall away before the peesistent temptations of the 
traffic.t Parhament seems absurdly inconsistent in gravely 



* The following are the places where such establishments exist at present 
date (1871) :— 

BiNGHAMTON, N.Y. Dr Willard Parker, President; Albert Day, M.D., 
Superintendent. 

Brooklyn. King^s County Inebriate Asylum, Hon. J. S. T. Stranahan, 
President ; Rev. John Willetts, Superintendent. 

Ward's Island Asylum for Inebriates ^ near New York City. Under charge 
of the Commissioners of Charities and Correction. Dr W. B. Fisher, Resi- 
dent Physician. 

Boston, Mass. Washingtonian Home^ 1009, Washington Street, Otis 
Clapp, President ; Wm. 0. Lawrence, Superintendent. 

Chicago, III. Washingtonian Home, 570, West-Madison Street, C. J. 
Hull, President ; Dr J. A. Ballard, Superintendent. 

Media, Pa. Inebriate Asylum, Dr Joseph Parrish, M.D., Superin- 
tendent. 

f Inebriate Asylums treat the effects, instead of stopping the causes of dis- 
ease, and the causes are sustained by that questionable philanthropy which, 
while lamenting, or affecting to lament, the evil, has a liking for the liquor 
that victimises its patrons, stronger than the love for the victims of its use ; 
and so will neither give up the drink at home nor prohibit its common sale 
in the streets. The CommiEfiioneTS qt "Wttcd'^ I^lsjid Inebriate Asylum, 
New York, report in 1870, aaioWo^^*. 

" Mere isolation rarely pio^okeB \.\ift Ql^^^x^ oi wsiw^assiw>&.. ^-^^so.Vsi.^Tsss. 
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considering the plan of shutting out the living man from the 
drink, while ignoring as extreme the common-sense remedy of 
shutting out the drink from the man ! 

§ 197. For persons with latent cravings for drink, few 
things are more efficacious than a short course of that peculiar 
method of cleansing, which, borrowed from the Orientals, has 
been recently introduced into many cities, — we mean, the 
Turkish bath. Who, suffering from morbid accumulations 
incident to town life, that has ever tried these processes, 
has not felt a wonderful increase in the elasticity of his 
frame ? It is as though a heavy weight had been lifted 
from the bent-spring of life, permitting fuller and freer 
play to the vital machinery, and creating a feeling of sym- 
pathetic purity in the soul. On the same principle of the 
acknowledged connection between body and mind, — of right 
condition of the physical with a normal condition of the spirit- 
ual, or the sensuous, — we should be the friends of all innocent 
Recreation ; for, be assured, such has a re-creating effect, — a 
highly ameliorating tendency upon the temper and spirit, 
both of boys and men. Our very proverbs teach this. ' All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.' Why ? Because it 
puts his body and brain in an unnatural state. Again : ' The 
devil tempts the idle.* Why ? Because dammed-up physical 
energies are apt to get into wrong channels, and thus produce 
devastation. Lust, in a multitude of cases, for example, is 



cases where the reformation seemed complete, the patients have, on their 
return to their former associations, lapsed into intemperate practices. 
Infirmity of purpose is one of the sad consequences of the vice. Unhappily, 
in the large majority of cases^ there is no desire for amendment. But for 
the lasting cure of confirmed inebriates, asylums will be found of little 
practical value." 

We sincerely hope that the true temperance reformers of Britain will give 
no sanction to Dr Dalrymple*s new scheme of taxing teetotalers for keeping 
the victims of the Publican. If delusion is successful, however, let a special 
tax be levied upon the traffic for the support of the 500,000 drunkards which 
it creates. 

[In the debate on Dalrymple*B Bill for the establishment of State Inebriate 
Asylums, July, 1871, Mr Maguire, M.P., said that such Institutions existed 
in Maine Law States,which proved that prohibition did not get rid of the need 
for them I It will be seen from the above how utterly unwarranted is both 
the statement and the inference. There is no such Institution needed in 
any prohibitory district. Four exist where Licence prevails, and they fail 
to prevent the evil fruits of it, as they also fail to restore any considerable 
number of the victims. The two Washingtonia.%s, K^fosxA vx.^ -^^isssissss^ 
eBtahliahmenta, and exist where the dty au\>\ioii\i^^\iV^^ ^;ji:^«^^\ift«a.\tfs'i5<j^^ 
to prohibition,] 
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dependent for its development more on ricli diet and idleness 
than anjtliing else, and the best antidote is intellectual occu- 
pation, simple diet, moderate exercise, and innocent recreation. 
Morbid physical conditions tend to moral evil ; and so, con- 
trariwise, recreation, in proper time and method, is a condition 
of healthy life which tends to purity and temperance ; which, 
at least, prevents the addition of evil to the original defect 
and depravity of man.* When will people learn the duty of 
giving our original and better nature * fair play ' ? But, to 
do this, we must first put away the evil, and then set up the 
good. 

§ 198. The establishment of Temperance Hotels is another 
desideratwm, — ^not hotels set up by untrained and incompetent 
persons, or mere speculators : hotels where we blxish to take 
friends, or to be seen ourselves ; houses which are nasty and 
not cheap, — ^but hotels which shall be patterns of liberal 
economy, neatness, and comfort. The conversion of respectable 
publicans would be the test thing ; but, failing that, why should 
not our organizations see to this ? What else are they for, save 
to accomplish work beyond the power of indwidual effort? 
When a sufficiency of respectable houses of this character shall 
be provided, not only wiU a great excuse and apology for 
drinking be removed, but the institution of such hotels — ^houses 
of which we shall be rather proud than ashamed — will be a 
powerful teaching in itself.f 



* Nothing can be more false in morals than the notion that temptation 
is one of the causes of virtue I It is simply the means of testing it. If it 
were indeed otherwise, we ought to license prostitution and gaming, as the 
high-road to virtue. Human nature, however, will always be subject to 
more temptation than it can well stand, without the trouble of creating 
laws to increase and interests to intensify it. We believe with the writer of 
the Apocalypse, that only when Satan is bound, will the human race 
realize a millennium of peace and virtue. It has been asked, * Would yon, 
then, have had the devil expelled from Paradise ? * Certainly, we answer, if 
we had possessed the power. Silly theories apart, would not every sane 
father kick out a scoundrel who should intrude into his household, tempting 
his children to evil ? So should Society set its face against bad teaching 
and, worse, bad institutions. * 

+ British Workman's Public Souses are but partially good. They retain 
the sober workman, but they do not, to any extent, attract the drinker. 
They sometimes also draw the sober man too much from his home. They 
are utterly inadequate to meet the gigantic temptations of the traffic ; and 
when they lead to a depeiid,eiice tt^oti \^i«m&^\N«^ Iqt \k<& <&^3xq^ become a 

poaitive mischief. This do, "w© boj, «bft «l^«Saa^.\:^ft^\3^Q^.^fcw^ xka\» NiaskSsMi 

remedy unapplied. 
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Once more we suggest a more powerful organization of onr 
friends and forces, upon the broadest basis and in the highest 
spirit, for the removal of the great positive causes of intemper- 
ance, and the inauguration of those social conditions which 
shall permanently conserve the fruits of the temperance refor- 
mation. 

§ 199. Laws and institutions which promote a low state of 
intelligence and industry must, other things being the same, tend 
to intemperance ; on the principle explained, that the tempta- 
tion to happiness will be of the sensnal kind, rather than of 
the moral or social. A degraded peasantry, like a tribe of 
savages or Indians, or the pariahs of our towns, will be sure to 
fall before the temptation of the drink, if presented. On the 
other hand, mere ignorance will not necessarily have this 
tendency. This is seen in the state of the peasantry of Ireland, 
of Italy, and especially of remote provinces of France, where, 
with profound ignorance, there is great comparative sobriety. 
Besides the limited number of drinking-shops, we have there 
the strong antagonist passion /or scmng, which, combined with 
higher education and better social arrangements, is capable of 
being turned to good account in the cause of temperance and 
progress.* Nassau, and other agricultural districts of Germany, 
when the feudal system was broken-up and the land distributed 
among the people, became at once more educated, wealthy, and 
sober. The peasantry had an interest in social life and its 



* The large Whitwood Colliery, near Leeds, formerly notorious for its 
riot and drilling, is now a model Tillage, owing to the happy introduction 
of co-operation between masters and men. The men have a share of the 
profits, and a voice in the management. Mr Briggs, the chief proprietor, 
thus describes the results (Dec. 1868) : — 

'* They had worked out there a true remedy for the evils described ; not a 
cure merely, but a prevention, and a remedy which had transformed the 
village from a hot-bed of strife and ill-feeling between employer and 
employed, into a model of peace mid good will. While great improvement 
was being effected in the financial results of the business, a corresponding 
change was taking place in the social and moral condition of the village. 
Many had expressed a fear that the distribution of an unwonted amount of 
money, as bonus among the men, would result in increased drinking, gam- 
bling, and other evils ; but they had not found this fear realized. Of course, 
among the large number of recipients there would be some who would make 
a bad use of their unaccustomed riches ; but such cases were extremely rare. 
While many paid in their bonus as a deposit towards a share in the company, 
or paid off some old debt to the neighbouring «^iopfc6eper^«i.%\a^\i»5^x^^<^> 
portion spent their bonus in some long-"wwn\.e3L «x&<!^& oiVaxaJwa^^^x'-asL^^m 
elothes. " Thig evinces how trade "woidd ^o\m&\i m^Xi ^^ai^gofts^^ « 
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ambitions, and when permitted to thrive, became economical 
instead of careless, dissipated, and drunken. The same ten- 
dency would be developed in our large towns, amongst the 
high-paid artisans, — ^now the greatest drinkers, — if only the 
temptations were removed, and a systematic attempt were made 
to show them that a better life was possible. But ' circum- 
stances * doom them to evil ways, and the high wages which, 
through temperance, economy, and co-operation, might enable 
them to redeem their class, become an instrument of their 
degradation. It is their feeling of this in Great Britain which 
makes the artisan and peasant such ardent supporters of the 
Permissive BlQ for the suppression of the Traffic. These prin- 
ciples are of universal application, and show in how various 
ways, when once the Traffic is down and the Social-usages are 
shattered, we may conserve true temperance. 



X. 

§ 200. Let us now go over the whole ground, and see what 
we have established in the nine preceding divisions : — 

1. Temperance is the proper use of things. It primarily 
refers to quality, not quantity. Like sin in general, the special 
vice of intemperance is transgression — not the use of a little, 
or of a large, amount of food or drink, but the conscious free- 
choice of the worse course in presence of an attainable better. 
It is not the undesired * effect ' which follows drinking that 
makes the sin, but the motive as self-regarding, law- despising. 
Temperance is, consequently, always a question of fitness. 
What Reason cannot justify. Morality must condemn. Society 
sins, when, seeing the effect of its blunders, it fails to retrace 
its steps, and obstinately pursues a demonstrated evil. It 
regards sensuous pleasure more than moral progress, and 
violates, in so- doing, all the laws of National Economy. The 
use of alcohol involves (a) the waste of vital-force, the capital 
of progress ; (b) the applying of labour irrationally, to the 
production of transient and illicit pleasure ; (c) the destruction 
of lasting and precious things, instead of their preservation ; 
and (d) the costly distribution of baneful products unseason- 
ably, whereby millions drink only to induce profanity, disease, 
degradation, and crime. 

2. Alcohol, the intoxicating constituent of inebriating liquors, 
is the product of the artificial fermentation of natural elements 
of food, sugars of various kinds, which exist ready-formed in 
fruits, or are produced by the malting of grain. Alcoholic 
liquors are no more found in creation, than pistols and powder, 
bullets and bowie-knives. All power wielded by man is, of 
course, derived through natural law, but man is responsible for 
the mode of its use, and its effects, God creates iron, man 
constructs guns ; grain grows, the brewer malts and ferments 
it into drink. Alcohol is a special combination of atoms, not 
pre-existing in sugar, but induced by art. 

3. Alcohol, judged by experience and * known by its fcaita^' 
must be condemned as food. In all c\\xnaX«i^,\»«a^^"t^^^^*^'^y^ 

or arctic, — ^in all departments o£ la\)our, CkY^^T^^^-i ^"^ TcSai^Kc^ 
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in mine, field, workshop, or study, — it luus been fonnd prodnc- 
tive of weakness, of increased sickness, and of e^essive mor- 
tality. Alcohol cannot nourishy because it d6es not contain the 
matter of the body to assimilate to it ; it cannot warm, but, on 
the contrary, narcotizes and chills ; and it amiagonizes the known 
ends and qualities of drvnk. The vulgar estimates of the value 
of wines and beers as diet are extravagant and nntrue. Nor 
does Alcohol aid digestion. 

4. Alcohol is an agent properly termed * poisonous,' because 
it primarily disturbs the natural condition of the living organs, 
and consequently wastes the vital forces. In this respect, it is 
specially distinguished from all true foods, which warm without 
first burning, and build up without first pulling down. Alcohol, 
like chloroform, is an irritant-narcotic, a true depressor of vital 
power. It inflames and indurates many organs, promotes 
muscular degeneration of heart and other tissues, and perverts 
the nutrition and functions of the brain, both through its mole- 
cular poisoning of the blood and its direct action upon nervous 
matter. 

5. Alcohol is not a curative, or truly medicinal agent, but at 
best, a mere * adjunct * to treatment. In the great majority 
of cases where it is prescribed, it does nothing but harm, and 
increases frightfully the mortality of patients. The condiHons 
for its scientific prescription are generally unknown, and its 
most plausible use is reduced to the solitary fact of its being 
an ancesthetic, or nerve paralyzer. 

6. Revelation and Science accord in a remarkable manner 
on the question of the use of intoxicating wines. The Bible 
plainly points out their poisonous, seductive, narcotic, and 
heart-deceiving properties, and has nowhere given them its 
direct sanction. Teetotalism, in all its aspects, physical, social, 
and moral, is distinctly approved, and even Divinely com- 
mended. 

7. History shows beyond denial, that Intemperance is no 
question of race or climate, but in all ages and amongst all 
people, whether refined or barbarous, whether educated or 
ignorant, whether Pagan, Jew, or Christian, has prevailed in 
proportion to the facilities and fashions for the use ofvntoxicanis.* 



* The war-correspondents have thoroughly exposed the fEdlaoy of French 
temperance, and the French doctors have followed it np. Here are the 
observations of a correspondent to a London paper, concerning the edueited 
Oermana in the year of grace IBll. 
" The present is the * Boo\t'.Bet^t•lfe^wi^im'a«lfiMi^^\.'^t&^\aaB^fc^»^aa^ 
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8. In the language of Thomas de Quincey, " The most 
remarkable instance of a combined movement in society, which 
history perhaps will be summoned to notice, is that which, in 
our own days, has applied itself to the abatement of Intemper- 
ance. Two vast movements are hurrying into action, by velo- 
cities continually accelerated : the great revolutionary move- 
ment from political causes, concurring with the great physical 
movement in locomotion and social intercourse from the 
gigantic power of steam. At the opening of such a crisis, 
had no third movement ansen of resistance to intemperate habits, 
there would have been ground for despondency as to the melior- 
ation of the human race." As Dr Lay cock, the professor of 
Medicine in the University of Edinburgh, well says : — " It is 
in the collection and diffusion of the experience of mankind as 
to the effects of alcohol on man, and the practical application 
of that knowledge to the abatement of drunkenness, that the 
great glory of Temperance Societies consists. It is a fact unique 
in the history of mankind — a work likely to last as long as the 
pyramids. The labours of the Temperance Societies are mul- 
tifarious and incessant. The practical question is, — are they 
SUFFICIENT to attain the object aimed at ? Are voluntary asso- 

portion of the community feel it their duty to get drunk I The great 
restaurant-gardens on the outskirts of the city are crowded to overflowing, 
and on Sundays, during the whole day, sometimes as many as Ave thousand 
persons will be collected in one garden, and more than half of them will he 
drunk, or partially drunk, at once. Such capers as they then perform, are 
to be seen nowhere else. Filthy songs, fighting, swearing, upsetting of 
tables, and breaking of bottles, is the order of the day. Lovers lie around 
in each other's arms, so drunk that one will be hugging another's sweetheart 
without knowing it. Several times I saw two men trying to kiss the same 
girl. It is specially amusing to see them walking about with their glasses 
of beer, trying to carry them straight ; or to drink each other's health and 
spill out half the contents in touching their glasses. The whole ground is 
strewn with broken glasses and mugs. When they get to fighting, these are 
the weapons. The glasses are charged for in the price of the beer, and the 
landlord considers it as so much clear gain if he gets any of them back 
again. To make the scene still more hideous, they put over their noses, 
masks, in the shape of a goat's head. These have now come to be thought 
indispensable to the enjoyment of 'bock '-beer I Bands of music play, 
shooting matches come off, and there is raffling and other games. * Bock * 
is brewed in the spring, is of a peculiarly violent character, and all the more 
dangerous because of its mild taste. * It drinks so easy,' they say, so that 
one gets drunk before he is aware of it. Both men and women drink it, 
and can be seen lying around promiscuously on the grass and knolls in their 
various states of intoxicatiqn. The middle and lower classes patronize 
these places most extensively, although nearly everybody ^ftxt\<»;?^'^'w?^ Sk* 
some extent. Often the finest equipagea may \>ft ^^^m Xi^lort^ *0^^ ^Ucs$»ks^- 
gates,'* 
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dations, however powerful, equal to the mighty undertaking ? I 
think not; and, therefore, more effectual means should be 
attempted.'* 

The only efficient and posBible remedy is a systematic orf/am- 
zation of both moral and political force, as against an insidious 
and cruel foe, and so meeting the distinct conditions that give 
suppoi-t to intemperance. 

9. The history of the Temperance movement in America, 
and incidentally in Britain, is a providential and successive 
development of the various remedies required to meet those 
conditions. Prohibition, sustained by public opinion, wherever 
fairly tried, and so far as tried, has always succeeded ; while 
licence has uniformly failed. 

10. The philosophy of Temperance is a question of causation, 
or of those factors on which the effect depends, which are 
three: — 

(1) False notions and superstitious estimates of the drink; 

(2) Social-fashions and trade-usages ; 

(3) Public-faciHties for the sale of drink. 

They must be met by their corresponding cures, — Suasion 
for the head ; Assodated'example for the conventional-usage ; 
and for the traffic, Legal prohibition — the crown and com- 
plement of the Temperance enterprise. 



HOLLAND: A CRY FOR HELP. 



Haying, two years ago, embraced the cause of teetotalism an'd started a 
temperance society in ZwoUe, I also translated into Dutch several English 
pamphlets concerning this matter. One of them is Dr Mackenzie's 
* Condensed Temperance Facts^* which has lately been published in Amster- 
dam under the more taking title of " Habit or Science ? a word to those 
who value Health for higher aims." By reading it, some influential 
clergymen have been convinced of the expediency of teetotalism, and 
have frankly and openly joined themselves to it. Other persons also 
have, from mere sanitary motives, taken interest in this question, and 
recommended Dr Mackenzie's tract to public attention. On the other 
side, it met with sharpest criticism. Its author is declared to be but a 
poor physiologist and chemist, if he really means what he says, that 
those are in ignorance who assume that wine and beer strengthen the 
human frame. I give this criticism in full, because teetotalism being yet 
in its infancy here, I do not know to whom I can appeal to exonerate Dr 
Mackenzie's successful tract from these accusations. I myself know no- 
thing about physiology and chemistry. I therefore ask the English 
Temperance Press to refute scientifically the critic's assertions, so that 
the refutation may be translated by me, and sent to the periodical 
which inserted the criticism. 

Such a refutation seems highly desirable, because of the impression 
which • Habit or Science ? ' has already made upon many minds. I shall, 
therefore, feel greatly obliged for a plain answer to the criticism, and a 
glorious vindication of temperance truth ; for upon that, probably, the 
progress of teetotalism in Holland will in part depend. Any directions 
about the writers to be consulted on Alcohol will be very welcome to 
yours, L. v. H. 

THE DUTCH CRITICISM. 

" (1) If Dr Mackenzie knows better, which is to be hoped, then he simply speculates 
upon the ignorance of his readers, who credulously believe whatever ne chooses to 
tell them ! We have nowhere found in Dr Liebig's Letters on Chemistry the state- 
ment Dr M. professes to cite, according to which 730 gallons of beer contain only as 
much food inutriment, Dr M. said,] as 5 lbs. bread or 3 lbs. flesh; whilst out of the 
1200 lbs. barley used in the process, the food undestroyed is only 3 per cent. ! In 
what edition, and on what page, is such an incredible assertion to be found ? We 
should be obliged to Dr M. if he would enlighten us about it. 

" {'2) He seems himself very ignorant about chemistry, not knowing that witis 
does not consist only of water, alcohol, and colouring matter, but that it contains 
also sugar, gum, cream of tartar, vinegar, and salts, — substances rather useful to the 
body than otherwise. 

" (3) In the second volume of his Letters, pp. 152, 165, Dr Liebig states that in the 
Rhinegau, sorne illnesses are unknown, as a likely result of the use of wine, which he 
calls ' medicine for the sick, and miUe to age.' 

" (H) The making of beer or brandy cannot be termed a destruction of food, because 
the yeast it produces is a very useful thing in the preparation of our food ; also be- 
cause we fatten our cattle with the dregs, while in Cfermany, (as Wurtemberg, for 
instance,) malt is itself made into wholesome bread. 

" (6) Professor Mulder (Chemistry, vol. iii. p. 358) says, that the Jlour in the 
barley is turned, by malting or distilling, into gum, sugar, and alcohol. This, of 
course, says he, is not as feeding as the flour itself, bat it has a stimulating efi'ect 
upon the human ft'ame, as mixed in the beer we drink, with albumen, dextrin, sugar, 
lactic acid, hop-bitter, and phosphoric a>cid. 

" (6) Dr M. is thus very far from the truth when, "hft "i^etwyA* *Cqs^ -wjsa -ws^k- 
beer are neither wholesome nor Btrengthening. "H.^ ^?rt\\ft«.,"wvSiJckax>X» o.-w^'tosRf^'SsS*;^ 
about what he says, out of mere party feeling *, \na ajaaettanraa «t^ ^^w^toSX^^ ^ssaa vssssx 
con^ajrv to the real ikcts of science. ^_ vvtv Vs» ^acsQasso. 

"To the mmea of iaUemaad, Perrin, and "Dxttoy^-wYaLsS^ «B«ai\o ^^ , c\ 
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ties, we oppose those of Bonchardat, Sandras, Dnchek, Edmond Baudot, and Hugo 
Schuliims, who sa]/ quite the contrary about the effects of alcohol upon the human 
frame. There ore yet no definite and vmquestionable teaxihvngs of Science upon this qua- 
tion; therefore Dr Mackenzie's pamphlet is much to be deplored. It mutimbes 
science rather than helps its progress.'* 

THE ENGLISH YINDICATIOK 

I HATE great pleasure in responding to the call of the estimable 
lady who thus writes ; and beg her to be of good cheer. The ill- 
natured and pretentious assault of the Dutch critic upon my 
motives and science is precisely similar to those which, 25 years 
ago, used to be made here, by the same kind of critics, upon the 
great English advocates of teetotalism ; but the truth grew and 
the fallacies perished. Dr F. R. Lees will supply an elaborate 
refutation of the criticism, paragraph by paragraph, which may 
serve as a warning to other ill-informed and uncnaritable assail' 
ants. As to the safest works to be recommended for reproduction 
and circulation in Holland at the present crisis, may be named 
Doctors, Drugs, and Drink, and the new edition of the Text Book of 
Temperam,ce, in which the most salient points of the entire ques- 
tion, chemical, dietetic, physiological, critical, and historical, are 
discussed within moderate limits. On the wine question, the 
Temperamce Bible Commentary is of course an exhaustive work. 

The tone of studious insult adopted by the critic of my little 
brochure is to be lamented for his sake ratner than mine ; and is 
a sure sign of a weak, and therefore passionate, cause. Truth, 
with its serene convictions, will not stoop to needless vituperation. 
As to my motives for writing, plain facts will best rebuke the 
coarse imputations of my critic. I am a retired army-physician, 
making no pretentions to extraordinary science, but inspired, I 
hope, by a genuine love for my country and mankind, and pos- 
sessed of enough education and common sense to judge of the 
results of experience and science in regard to the question on 
which I write. Verging, as I am, too, on the extreme term of 
ordinary human life, I am hardly likely to publish deliberate 
falsifications of fact and science on my way to the bar of Divine 
judgment. Neither have I any pecuniary interest in the publica- 
tion assailed, which was purely * a labour of love.' So much for 
ray probable, or even possible motives : what are the real facts of 
science will presently be seen, J. Mackenzie, M.D. 

Before I analyze the Dutch criticism, it will be well to fix the 
question to be determined, and the principles on which it is to be 
discussed. It is not chiefly, but only incidentally and compara- 
tively, what is the value for food, or for any other end, of gum, 
salts, yeast, or malt P It is (1), What is the alimentary value of 
Alcohol F and (2), What are the effects of alcohol upon the human 
frame P These questions cannot bo settled by * authority,' either 
of Liebig, or Mulder, or — Mackenzie ! My friend as little dreamed 
o£ citing his own authority as evidence, as I dream of accepting 
any other authority under t\iat c\i'a.T«kC^er. ^cAfit!t^^VT^'5r?i^x^<2N3o5^^ 
of * authority'; for science is t\iQ coxrcicX* \xv^\v^^RrQ. ;!ccl^ ^^sa 
Exposition of facts. A cliemica\ oy ^\i^^Vo\o^cs.\^a^^ ^>^ ^^v^t^^ 
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mer ; and, in our time, a believer in such is both an anomaly and 
anachronism. Men may testify to facts ; they cannot make them. 
Men may give * opinions* ; but the laws of reason can alone give a 
demonstration. Professors are valuable to us only in so far as they 
search out and exhibit facts : the moment they begin to write or 
speak about them, our duty to them dictates that we should examine 
tneir reasoning with greater care than that of other men, not with 
less. Humble as I am, therefore, correct reasoning from me is 
more valuable than loose opinions from the greatest professors. 
If the critic can discover, in such an attitude of mind, a basis for 
parti-pris, he is more subtle and discerning than I take him to be ! 
I will now examine, seriatim, the six paragraphs of the criticism, 
asking the reader to peruse each carefully in its order, as we pro- 
ceed together. 

First Par. — The assertion in No. 6, that Dr M. only * pretends' 
to believe what he writes, and the * hope' expressed in No. 1 that 
he really does know better, are contradictory ; and it is, besides, 
hardly kind that the critic should wish to save my friend's know- 
ledge at the expense of his veracity I He pointedly asks to be 

* enlightened ' about it. "Would it not have been wiser and juster 
to have waited for an answer, before he went on to imply that Dr 
M. had fabricated the 'incredible assertion'? And what does 
he mean by this ambiguous phrase P Is it that the meaning of the 
assertion is incredible, or that the fact of such an assertion is 

* incredible' to the sceptical critic ? As to the fact — (though he 
may still be mcredulous, and to be incredulous-of-facts is just as 
foolish as to be credulous-of-fancies) — we can at least enlighten 
his truth-loving countrymen. The passage occurs at page 338 
of the * Familiar Letters on Chemistry,' translated and edited by 
John Blyth, M.D., and published by Walton & Maberly, London, 
in 1859. We subjoin the entire, unabridged passage in a 
note; and it will serve to show to what an extent our Dutch friend 
has allowed either his attachment to strong drink or hi>s parti- 
pris, as he calls it, to disturb his manners and unsettle his judg- 
ment.* There the passage stands in plain and legible print before 
us, and we must needs believe our own eyes, notwithstanding the 
incredulity of Mynheer. Nor have we ever heard that Dr Liebig 
disclaimed it as an unauthorized interpolation ; so that Dr Mac- 
kenzie is amply exonerated from the foul charge of literary forgery. 
We need not help our Dutch critic to multiply the 8 quarts by the 
365 days of the year, to * enlighten' him about the 730 gallons, for 
I presume that, whatever Dutch science may be, the multiplication 
table does not differ from ours. The critic is now in a dilemma ; 
and we wait to see whether he will assail the wine-loving Munich 
professor in the same style as he has attacked Dr Mackenzie, the 

* " We can prove, with znathematical certainty, that as much flour or meal as can 
lie on the point of a table-knife is more uutrittous than. fi.N^ mo** ^5iJa(3>\&-\2i!n5A ^j5QaiisNs^ 
of the best Bavarian beer ; that a peTOon -wlio is «^A^ ^^aSt^ \» cssaajossife 'Ooa^ ^^^'^^ 
of beer, obtama from it, in a whole yeax, in t\vQ Tao«,t. iwowiXJ^ft *^»^-^T^xs«^> 
amount of nutritive consiittJLWiii wMcriis coxitameaL ^^'^^^-^^'^^^^'^^ct^^sJor^; »« 
or in tbree-ponnds ot flesh.**— Letter xxvi. ot * EawOvaT lj«««t* w. ^^^ 
JEJditdon, 
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water-drinker. Will lie charge Baron Liebig with * mutilating 
science/ with pretending to believe what he writes, and with * specu- 
lating upon the ignorance ' of his readers P We shall see. The 
critic, however, unconsciously lets out the fact of his inability to 
discriminate even the language of science. Dr Mackenzie, in the 
passage cited from Liebig, did not use the general term * food,' but 
the specific terms 'nutritious' and * nutritive constituents' — or, in 
other words, hlood-formmg matter. If the critic does not under- 
stand the double use of food, and its two-fold kind, — ^if he cannot 
distinguish the food that merely warms and gives force, from that 
which also huilds-up, — he is simply incompetent to discuss this 
question, and must, of necessity, misinterpret the language of 
those who are * enlightened.* 

I recommend the critic to peruse Liebig and other authors a 
little more carefully ; and if he does, he will find a great deal that 
may serve to abate both his dogmatism and his incredulity. So 
far back as 1844 (* Letters on Chemistry,' London, p. 57), Von 
Liebig said : — " Beer, wine, spirits, sv^ar, etc., furnish no element 
[he meant, worth speaking of] cajpahh of entering into the com- 
position of blood, muscular fibre, or any part which is the seat of 
the vital principle." And Professor von Moleschott, of Erlangen, 
in his * Lehre der Nahrungsmittel* (1853), was equally ignorant 
with Liebig and Mackenzie ! — for he says : — " Alcohol does not 
accomplish orw/ direct restitution, nor deserve the name of an 
alimentary principle.** So that we perceive the great teachers of 
chemistry and physiology are not nearly so incredulous as the 
Dutch critic. What they assume as a matter of fact, he scouts 
as an * incredible assertion ' ! But even ten years before this, Dr 
Liebig, in his * Animal Chemistry' (London, 1843), points out a 
fact concerning the action of alcohol, which both experience and 
technical experiment have since amply confirmed. " The circula- 
tion will appear accelerated at the expense of the force available 
for voluntary motion [i.e. work] ; but without the production of a 
greater amount of mechanical force." If Dr Mackenzie's critic 
understands this language, he ought to see that it is equivalent to 
the declaration that alcohol cannot " strengthen the human frame," 
but must of necessity waste the force which food alone gives : be- 
cause expenditure is the opposite of supply. 

Second Par. — To the passing statement of Dr M. (" wine essen- 
tially is a mixture of water, alcohol, and colouring matter") it is ob- 
jected that it contains also sugar, gum, vinegar, and salts. This is 
both trifling and disingenuous : because the candid reader will see 
that the meaning is— that wine contains nothing else worth speak- 
ing of which is the fact. In the extract from Liebig's Letters in 
1844, just given, the phrase applied to wine and beer — " no element 
capable of entering into the composition of blood," is not correct 
if construed strictly ; but it is correct substantially. That is to 

say, as Liebig shows in t^ie ex.t\:acX» ^JJowiX. ^>xiOa. 'Oc^^ ^-vSj^Kr <«.. 

presses his scepticism, it contamaTiOfe\emevi\,\.o toXVo^--^-^^^ %x^ 

an infinitesimaf quantity oS ^^ --^^^^f I^^Ct^^^'t^^- 
nobody but a simpleton, vvonla wxcnaae^ w: vw. 
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count, Dr M. was writing a tract for the people, specially entitled 
Condensed Facts, and cared not to complicate the appeal by the 
introduction of minute and unimportant details. To avoid this, 
he, in his Preface, particularly refers to the chemists for de- 
tailed information, and specially to the 'Works of Dr Lees,' 
whose * History of Alcohol * contains all the particulars which the 
critic so pretentiously reproduces! The critic, however, adds: 
the unnamed elements are " substances useful to the body." Now 
science is clear-seeing, clearly worded, as to the o^-der and re- 
lations of foots. But here the critic is both blind in perception 
and bungling in expression. He does not see what the point of 
the argument is, because he does not understand the science of 
food. Broken furniture in a house may be 'useful' — for fuel, 
to wit — but not therefore for 'nutriment*. Dr M. was dis- 
cussing the question whether alcohol in wine and beer (or the 
wine and beer taken for the sake of the alcohol) deserved to be 
called nutritious — i.e. blood-forming. Our critic evades this logical 
point, charges the author with ignorance or deception, and affirms 
quite a different proposition,— one not then being discussed at all, 
— namely, that certain elements associated with the alcohol are — 
* useful* ! What shall we say, however, to his irrelative informa- 
tion ? We gi'ant it : just as we grant, of course, that the water 
(the bulk of all drinks) is * useful.* But will water nourish, i.e. 
make blood and tissue ? No more than alcohol : but then water 
is * useful* whereas that is harmful. The sugar, gum, and salts of 
wine and beer, we admit, then, are — infinitesimally useful ! In the 
Kensington Museum is an analysis of wines, etc., by Professor 
Frankland, in which he gives the particulars of 1 pint of each : — 

Water, Alcohol, Sugar, Tartaric Acid, 

Hock 171 oz. 2\ oz. gr. 127 gr. 

Moselle 18^ oz. If oz. gr. 140 gr. 

Pale Sherry 16 oz. 4 oz. 80 gr. 170 gr. 

Brown Sherry 15i oz. 4i oz. 360 gr. 90 gr. 

Of Spirits and Beers the Professor gives these analyses : — 

Water, Alcohol, Sugar. Acetic acid, 

London Stout 18^ oz. IJ oz. 281 gr. 54 gr. 

LoDdon Porter 19^ oz. | oz. 267 gr. 45 gr. 

Pale Ale 174 oz. 2^ oz. 240 gr. 40 gr. 

Brandy 9| oz. lOi oz. 80 gr. 

Bum 5 oz. 15 oz. 

Gin (pure) 12 oz. 8 oz. 

Gin (as sold) 16 oz. 4 oz. i oz. 

The 4 oz.water and i oz. of sugar in gin are added by the retailer. 
Now, is the critic disposed to carp at Dr Frankland, as he does 
at Dr Mackenzie ? Will he accuse the Professor at the Royal In- 
stitution of Great Britain, of ignorance, or of playing on the 
credulity of his readers, because he takes no practical notice of the 
infinitesimal amount of gum, suga.T, wci^ ^-^sJ^Xi^ \a. X^^rs^^n ^^=?^^ 
wines, and spirits ? He treats ^iViem, T\^>a\3 , ^'a.Tsv^^i^^^'^ ^^^^^^ 
importance, not concerning t\ie msMi ^^^^'^^^'^'^^'^ J^x^ss^^s: 
abating the waste and foUy o£ Txam^ c«^>i\l ^c/ciao\NR. 
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food. ■ Add, however, two fiirther deductions from the possible in- 
finitesimal uses of these drinks. Firstly, alcohol, — our enemies 
beinff witnesses, such as the Lamcet and the Practitioner, — is not 
readuy oxidized at all ; and two ounces per day being the utmost 
that can be oxidized in ordinary conditions by a healthy wan, 
and only one ounce by a woman. (No positive proof, however, 
exists, that any is oxidized.) Secondly, gum is not digestible, it 
having been proved by experiment, that of 50 grains taken, 46 are 
to be found in the excreta. Lastly, turning to hrown-Bherry, it 
will be seen that colouring matter is a term that includes sugar, 
as it does also in some brandies and all rums. 

Third Par. The extract from Liebig does not add to his scien- 
tific and logical reputation, but only proves the proverbial truth 
that " great men are not alwa/ys wise. Nor is it science to quote 
the opinions of scientific men: that is only the adulteration of 
science. In my Works (vol. i. 1854), I have analysed all the poetic 
passages of Liebig in praise of wine, and duly appraised their 
value, and therefore will not here repeat them. But the extract 
does not even pretend to be science ; only * opinion ' — ^which is 
worthless in this discussion. Science has to do, not with what is 

* likely,' but with what is certain. The language and logic of the 
passage are self-refutory — even absurd. In all districts * some 
illnesses * are rare — because there is a topography of disease, de- 
pendent upon geologic and other conditions. * Medicine * is not 
needed by the 'healthy ' — and no physic can be food. How alcohol 
can be milk, the critic must explain. Milk nourishes and increases 
heat, alcohol cannot nourish, and it lowers heat — as Schulinus 
himself has shown, as well as Dr Timmerberg, of Dorpat, and fifty 
other experimenters. As to vinum being lac senum, then, it can be 
understood of dotage only. 

Moreover, Liebig' s silly * opinion ' is in direct contradiction of 
his sound science — as we have seen in the passage cited from his 

* Animal Chemistry.' Even in his Chemical Letters our critic will 
find — if he cares to search for it — these scientific dicta : — 

1. " Food should exert neither a chemical nor a peculiar action 
on the healthy frame, by which its normal functions are either 
excited or retarded." (The critic has quoted Mulder to show that 
alcohol does not come under this description : and, direct experi- 
ment, by Prof. Parkes and others, has proved that a moderate dose 
of alcohol excites the heart to 8000 extra beats per day.) There- 
fore, as Liebig continues : 

2. "The use of Wine is quite sv/periluous to man: for even 
though it be not always [perceptibly] injurious to health, yet U is 
constantly followed hy the expenditure of power. . . • These 
drinks are consequently attended by an inward loss of power, which 
ceases to be productive." (Will our critic seriously contend, that 
to waste force, by abnormal action, is the way to health and lon- 
gevity P) Liebig proceeds : — 

3. "Spirits, by their action on t\i^ -net^^^, cti^5X^fe\^vca.\,wo.^^^^ 
up the deficient power at ilie eapeinse oj "K^b "bodj— \.c. ^^^^>^^ 
/otda^^ that quantity (of iorce^ ^Ue\. on^\.^ uatuTaU^ x.^ Vv.^ 
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been employed a da/y later. He draws a bill on his healtb, which 
must always he renewed ; he consumes his Capital instead of his 
Interest; and the inevitable result is — ^the hanhrwptcy of his body." 
(Is thfe critic really prepared to draw the * incredible ' inference, 
that a drink which drains away vital-force, at the same time con- 
tributes to produce, either in the Ehinegau, or in Amsterdam, an 
exemption from illnesses ?) 

Fourth Par. The extraordinary statement that the destruction 
of flour and sugar is not the destruction of food, because it is not 
the annihilation of matter, shows the desperate straits to which the 
advocates of drinking are driven for the concoction of any apology 
for the system. Here it may be literally said, that drowning nien 
catch at straws ! What would have been said by our critic, had 
Dr Mackenzie defended the spreading of ripe cut-grain over the 
farm-yard, on the plea that it was not * the destruction of food ' 
but the 'production of manure'? In fermenting and distil- 
ling grain, fruit, beet-root, and sugar, the natural food is plainly 
and purposely destroyed to a vast extent; and the uses to which the 
new forms of matter may be applied, are but mean deductions 
from the sum-total of the loss and waste : whereas the evils of the 
stimulating drink produced, which is the prime end of all the pro- 
cesses, transcend all computation, whether we regard the industry, 
the morals, or the health of the people. 

But even in the estimate of the mean deductions, the critic is 
wrong. Cattle fed on dregs are always diseased, and the milk they 
yield always unwholesome. Malt-hread has nothing to do with the 
question : for if it he wise to malt, teetotalism has nothing to say 
against it. But English and Scottish experiments have proved 
that barley is better than malt for feeding-purposes. Lastly, tm- 
fermented bread is more digestible, even lighter, than fermented, 
and saves a vast amount of flour from being wasted. There is, 
however, no necessary connection between yeast and strong-diink ; 
the former can be made without the latter ; but the former is not 
indispiensable to good-bread, as is well known in Britain, where 
unfermented bread is in common use. 

Fifth Par. When Mulder admits that feeding-fioxir is turned 
into indigestihle-gmn, and heat-giving sugar and starch into heat- 
lowering alcohol, — he admits, in other words, the destruction of 
food. He says, in i'act, it is * not so feeding,* and therefore the 
difference is the measure of the destruction. But it stimulates ! 
Aye, there's the rub — for it goads to abnormal, useless, wasteful 
action, — which is clear proof that it is Poison. That it is mixed 
with * albumen ' is another fallacy ; for the whole purpose of the 
brewer is to clear-out, and clear-off, every solid particle he can. 
What Mulder calls albumen is, in fsLCt, fermented-Blh\nnen — yeast 
— in a state no longer available for nutrition, and that in infiui- 
tesimal amount ! The hop is a narcotic-bitter, not a tonic: so that, 
in fact, the Scottish whisky drinkers «jte \ie8i>i)K\st 'Ocoxn. S^^^'SiCL's^ 
Jisb alcobolic-and-hop topers. Tyj o povaon^ «lt^^ox^^*Cqsih^^"^^ ^^ 
double evil ia more evil tnan a Binglo on^. ^^kssss^- 

Last Par. This asserts that Br ^. ^wx\\fe^ ^^cw^ «ss:^ "^ 
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ledge. I have shown that his critic writes with very crude 
and insufficient information, to say the least. He asserts that Dr 
M.'s pamphlet contains much to be deplored ; I have shown that 
it contains nothing that is untrue, — which cannot be said of the 
critique upon it. He asserts that Dr M. writes under pre- 
judice ; I nave proved that his assailant is neither just, accurate, 
nor charitable. He says that Dr M. mutilates science, and 
also that there is, upon this question, " no definite and unquestion- 
able teaching of science " to mutilate ! F. R. Lees. 

P.S. — The preceding analysis was composed from memory of 
what had been written, and on the supposition that the Batavian 
critic had imputed to my friend the exact words he really used. 
Having procured * The Condensed Facts/ I now find that a much 
shorter reply may be given to the critique — namely this: Dr 
Mackenzie never made the statement which excites the wrath of tlie 
critic. Mynheer can take one of two dilemmas : he either blundered, 
or falsified, our friend. 

In the 'Introduction' to the pamphlet, Dr M. refers to the smaller 
elements of the wine expressly, as "some minute microscopic 
atoms," and as that which gives * flavour.' He moreover allows 
besides, vegetal matter, or its results, to remain to the extent of 
1 pint (or pound) in every 1460 of beer ! But, says the indignant 
lover of truth, does Dr M. never say that there is in wine only 
** water, alcohol, and colouring matter ? " No — he never says it. 
His words, twice repeated, (once of wine, page 6, and once of beer, 
page 6,) are — " Wines, differing from each other onhf in their amount 
of water, alcohol, coloring matter, and /av(mr." He is not speak- 
ing at all of their absolute contents^ but oi theiT differing qualities. 
He goes on immediately to speak of some of them containing some- 
thing besides — namely, a */e8/fc-forming principle,' but * so little ' is 
the amount that the statement makes the act of buying and drink- 
ing beer simply ridiculous ! Moreover, at page 23, he speaks of all 
those elements not " worthy of notice," under the description of 
"fifty microscopic atoms." Our critic is hard to please, if this 
number be not latitude enough ! 

Mr Punch has just come to the rescue of port wine, announcing 
that while donkeys drink water, the race-horse Tarahan has won 
the Northumberland plate — after a bottle of port had been given 
to it ! No doubt, some of the Prizes of Life may be won, even 
with port or porter — (witness drunken Pitt and Person) — but the 
query returns. Is it therefore "because of it, or in spite of it ? Nay, 
we will concede more — that many race-horses have won* prizes 
after both whip and spur had been well applied to their flanks — 
but we cannot admit that spurring and lashing are therefore 
* strengthening.' To our poor intellect they seem rather strength- 
extractors. As to the wise and discriminating Donkey, who 
believes in barley more t\iaTiL "beer, ^^ iiQ?0Kv\v^Ocb\^^\»,^cs^ -^^ had 
rather be a sober Donkey tlaan a ^YaLT^eTv^Qrc^^\>Q»\>i^^^ -sa.^'s^ssfc 
Mr Punch that all Donkeys axe tio^ ^oX^ex Aot ^^ Wi^ ^^x^^m^^ 
an Abb who would swill bis poTt,^m\.\.^ ^m^,^^V«^l^^^^^ 
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